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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Supple  New  League  President 

Edward  T.  Supple,  a  sugar  cane  farmer 
rom  Bayou  Goula,  has  been  elected  the 
"wenty-Eighth  President  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Sugar  Cane  League.  Supple  succeeds 
Charles  C.  Savoie  of  Belle  Rose  who  has 
erved  as  the  League's  President  for  the 
>ast  two  years. 

The  other  League  officers  who  moved 
Lp  were  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Franklin, 
st  Vice  President;  P.  Chauvin  Wilkin- 
on,  Port  Allen,  2nd  Vice  President,  and 
lamon  E.  Billeaud,  New  Orleans,  who 
vas  elected  the  new  3rd  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Savoie  is  to  be  commended  for 
lis  outstanding  service  to  the  League 
md  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
Throughout  his  two  years  of  office,  Mr. 
>avoie  served  unselfishly  and  appeared 
it  almost  all  League  meetings.  We  thank 
/ou,  Mr.  Savoie,  for  a  job  well  done. 


Hurricane  Eloise 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  Hurricane  Eloise 
turned  eastward  and  toward  the  Fort 
Walton  Beach  area.  Eloise  turned  into 
a  very  dangerous  storm  and  would  have 
resulted  in  great  damage  and  losses  if 
she  had  struck  the  Louisiana  coast.  Per- 
haps the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
been  spared  for  one  year  the  nightmare 
that  has  plagued  us  for  so  long. 

League  Dues  Increased 

The  League  membership  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  the  recom- 
mended increase  in  League  dues.  The 
one-half  cent  increase  will  make  the  dues 
three  cents  per  standard  ton  for  each 
grower  member  and  the  same  amount 
for  each  processor  member. 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  September  29,  1975 15.62 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  September  29,  1975-24.8135 
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IN  THE  FELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Grinding  Season  -  Computer  in 
Laboratory 


The  grinding  season  is  here.  Meeker 
factory  plans  to  begin  grinding  October 
3.  Several  other  factories  will  begin  opera- 
tions on  or  about  October  6  to  October  8. 
There  is  a  good  chance  all  but  one  factory 
will  be  in  full  swing  by  October  16. 

Early  reports  from  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station  show  stalk  weight  to  be  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ben  Legendre  stalk  weight 
on  September  8  were  better  than  weights 
at  the  close  of  grinding  season  in  1974. 
Of  interest  at  this  time  is  the  weight  of 
C.P.65-357.  It  had  a  stalk  weight  of  2.41 
lbs.  compared  to  2.11  lbs.  for  L.60-25, 
2.09  lbs.  for  C.P.61-37,  2.62  lbs.  for  L.62- 
96,  2.19  lbs.  for  C.P.48-103  and  2.37  lbs. 
for  C.P.52-68.  On  that  same  date,  Sep- 
tember 8,  L.60-25  and  C.P.65-357  were 
better  in  maturity  than  the  other  varieties 
tested.  Samples  analyzed  at  Smithfield 
factory  on  or  about  September  10  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Glenn  Timmons,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  showed  C.P.  65-357  to  have 
better  sucrose  and  purity  than  L.60-25, 
L.65-69,  C.P.61-37  or  L.62-96. 

Another  report  from  the  Smithfield 
area  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Kahao  showed  C.P. 
65-357  to  be  lower  in  sucrose  than  Mr. 
Timmons  indicated.  According  to  Mr. 
Kahao,  C.P.65-357  was  still  growing  rap- 
idly and  this  could  have  accounted  for 
the  lower  juice  quality. 

Stalk  weight,  height  of  sample,  juice 
weight,  brix,  sucrose,  purity,  as  well  as 
percent  extraction  was  better  this  year 
compared  with  the  same  period  samples 
taken  at  St.  Tames  Coop,  last  year  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Manager 
of  the  Coop.  These  reports  were  early 
and  before  September  15.  Other  reports 
supplied  by  Mr.  Wayne  Garber,  Assistant 
Manager,  St.  James  Coop.,  on  September 
22  show  good  improvement  over  earlier 
reports  in  most  qualities  except  stalk 
weight. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was 
blessed  by  having  the  killer  Hurricane 


Eloise  turn  at  the  eleventh  hour  away 
from  our  shores.  Had  it  not  turned  east- 
ward, it  would  have  done  to  this  crop 
what  Betsy  did  to  the  1965  cane  crop. 

Again  the  crop  must  be  planted.  The 
cost  of  not  planting  now  will  be  heavy 
in  1976,  1977  and  to  some  extent  in  1978. 
Not  planting  invites  many  problems. 

Computer  in  Laboratory 

There  are  many  modern  changes  being 
made  in  Louisiana  sugar  factories.  One 
change  is  in  the  laboratory  and  in  handl- 
ing mill  reports  and  determining  pay- 
ments for  cane.  The  emphasis  has  been 
on  accurate  and  rapid  handling  of  the 
figures  that  go  into  the  daily  and  weekly 
mill  reports  and  into  grower  payments. 
Mr.  Bill  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La.  de- 
veloped a  computer  program  which  does 
daily  reports,  run  reports,  stock  calcula- 
tions, grower  payments  and  mill  payrolls. 
Two  mills  have  adopted  the  system  and 
others  are  interested.  A  Teche  mill  has 
adopted  a  computer  system  which  will 
keep  a  running  account  of  a  grower's 
standard  ton  deliveries  and  issue  him  a 
weekly  check.  Those  mills  that  are  not 
ready  for  sophisticated  computerization 
may  be  interested  in  the  study  underway 
at  the  Houma  Laboratory.  Daily  and  run 
reports  are  being  redesigned  for  use  with 
desk  top  programmable  calculators.  One 
mill  on  the  Teche  has  recently  purchased 
one  of  these  calculators  for  this  use.  When 
a  suitable  system  is  devised,  time  needed 
for  report  calculations  may  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  present  requirement.  A 
new  instrument  at  the  Houma  Laboratory 
can  receive  a  raw  juice  sample  and  give 
true  sucrose  in  10  minutes.  Sucrose  can 
be  separated  from  glucose  and  fructose 
and  these  from  each  other  in  20  minutes, 
eliminating  the  need  for  separate  glucose 
and  clerget  tests.  Its  suitability  for  mills 
and  refineries  is  under  study.  A  similar 
instrument  will  be  used  at  LSU  for  ma- 
turity studies. 
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One  ton  of  cane  pays  the  cost 
of  borer  control  with  GUTHION 

Including  Entomologist,  Application  Cost  (1973  Sugar  Price  Basis) 


Unless  you  control  sugarcane 
borers,  you  can  easily  lose  1  to  1 34 
points  of  sucrose,  says  Paul 
Bourgeois,  manager  of  the  Linden 
Plantation,  Jeanerette,  La.  "That  can 
cut  your  income  10  per  cent.  And 
that  doesn't  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  tonnage,  which  can  easily 
amount  to  4  tons  per  acre. 

"If  borers  get  in  your  seed  cane, 
they  can  cut  your  stand  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  You  can  see  why  we 
hire  entomologists  to  check  out 
fields;  and  when  they  report  that 
borer  infestations  have  reached  the 
LSU  economic  threshold,  we  spray 


right  away  with   GUTHION 
insecticide." 

Linden  Plantation  has  been  using 
GUTHION  ever  since  it  was 
recommended  for  sugarcane  borer 
control.  "And  we  haven't  noticed  any 
borer  resistance  to  the  chemical," 
Bourgeois  declares.  "With  good 
timing  of  application,  we're  getting 
excellent  control— and  getting  it 
economically.  Even  at  normal  cane 
prices,  it  takes  less  than  one  ton  of 
cane  to  pay  the  cost  of  our 
entomologist  service,  application 
and  GUTHION  for  21/2  applications 
per  season." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  check  your  fields 
closely.  Then  apply  GUTHION  when 
infestation  reaches  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists.  For  expert  assistance, 
call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64101. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  C.  SAVOIE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE, 

NEW  IBERIA,  LOUISIANA 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1975 


Members  and  friends  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 

This  talk  will  mark  one  of  my  last  of- 
ficial duties  as  your  President. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  my  industry  for 
the  past  two  (2)  years  which  went  by  very 
quickly.  I  was  very  nervous  and  scared 
when  handed  the  gavel  for  the  first  meet- 
ing, but  soon  became  used  to  it  and  later 
looked  forward  to  the  monthly  meetings 
I  was  boss  and  I  had  a  captive  audience. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  today's  re- 
cipients of  High  Yield  Awards.  Despite 
the  hurricane,  these  farmers  still  man- 
aged to  produce  outstanding  yields  of 
cane.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

I  would  like  for  everyone  to  stand  at 
this  time  for  a  moment  of  silence  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Wilson  Lepine  and  any 
other  members  and  friends  of  the  League 
who  have  passed  away  since  our  last 
meeting  here  in  New  Iberia. 

The  Weather 

Although  during  my  term  as  your  Presi- 
dent I  was  able  to  bring  you  outstanding 
sugar  prices,  I  will  admit  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  bringing  you  good  weather.  No 
one  can  remember  the  last  time  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  has  received  so 
much  rain  over  such  an  extended  period 
of  time.  It  has  made  planting  very  diffi- 
cult, but  I  hope  the  late  planting  will  not 
interfere  with  the  start  of  grinding  too 
seriously. 

This  year's  crop  is  a  tall  one,  but  it  is 


also  very,  very,  grassy.  Let's  hope  the 
rains  will  spare  us  during  harvest,  so  that 
the  growers  will  be  able  to  send  fresh, 
clean  cane  to  the  mill. 

League  Dues  and  Inflation 

A  special  meeting  was  held  this  morn- 
ing, to  vote  on  the  issue  of  increasing 
League  dues  by  /2  cent  for  both  growers 
and  processors.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
the  increase  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  League  never  likes  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  its  dues.  This  particular  in- 
crease was  brought  on  mainly  by  one 
culprit  —  INFLATION.  This  increase  will 
allow  the  League  to  continue  its  present 
services  without  any  cutbacks. 

All  of  our  sugar  cane  farmers  and 
processors  continue  to  be  plagued  by  in- 
flation. Rising  prices  of  machinery  and 
all  the  other  items  required  to  produce 
and  process  cane  are  a  real  problem.  In 
addition,  with  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
the  wages  of  our  workers  have  increased. 
During  the  coming  grinding,  the  cane 
processors  will  have  additional  hours 
"chopped  off"  their  overtime  exemption. 
We  are  also  facing  very  large  increases 
in  rail  freight  rates  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
coming  crop. 

Price  of  Sugar 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  last  year's  price  of  sugar.  To- 
day's price  of  sugar  is  far  from  last  year's 
peak  of  64.5  cents  per  pound.  Since  No- 
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vember  20  of  last  year,  the  price  has  de- 
clined dramatically,  to  prices  as  low  as 
14  cents  per  pound.  We  may  as  well  get 
used  to  these  wide  fluctuations  in  price. 
Nobody  likes  them  but  that  is  the  way  it 
will  be  until  some  sort  of  stabilization  ap- 
pears. 

Even  though  our  sugar  prices  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  we  would  like  to 
see  them,  because  of  the  lower  prices  on 
import  sugars,  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  there  probably  will  not  be  a 
great  increase  in  world  production  since 
inflation  has  also  affected  the  foreign 
countries.  Also  the  U.S.  beet  farmers  will 
possibly  revert  to  some  other  commodity 
such  as  potatoes,  wheat  or  soybeans. 

No  Sugar  Act 

We  have  been  living  without  a  Sugar 
Act  for  almost  nine  months  now.  At  this 
time,  it  appears  we  will  be  living  without 
any  type  of  sugar  program  for  some  time. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  some  of 
the  changes  we  have  faced  and  will  be 
facing  without  a  Sugar  Act.  There  will 
no  longer  be  government  payments,  wage 
regulations,  marketing  restrictions,  acre- 
age restrictions,  or  a  fair  price  determi- 
nation for  cane.  The  omission  of  these 
will  please  some  and  displease  others, 
but  I  feel  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
will  overcome  any  problems  that  may 
arise  and  in  the  long  run  be  a  stronger 
and  more  unified  industry  than  before. 

Hearings 

There  have  been  two  major  hearings 
on  the  price  of  sugar  since  our  last  annual 
meeting.  Last  November  25,  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  headed  by 
Albert  Rees,  conducted  hearings  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  escalation  in  sugar 
prices.  In  December,  one  House  Agri- 
culture Sub-committee  conducted  hear- 
ings for  the  same  reason. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Agri- 
cuture  Committee  in  July  to  receive  views 
on  whether  Congress  should  enact  new 
sugar  legislation.  Those  in  favor  of  new 
sugar  legislation  included  all  domestic 
sugar  cane  and  beet  growers  and  proces- 
sors, foreign  countries,  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, and  the  smaller  of  two  industrial 
sugar  user  organizations. 


Those  opposed  to  legislation  included 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  the  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  largest  group  of  industrial  users  of 
sugar.  Those  who  were  "on  the  fence" 
included  labor  spokesmen  and  the  cane 
sugar  refiners. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  a  complete  out- 
line of  provisions  for  a  nutritive  sweet- 
ener act  which  includes  corn  sweeteners 
as  well  as  sugar.  In  1974,  22%  of  the  nu- 
tritive sweeteners  sold  in  the  U.S.  were 
corn  sweeteners. 

The  League  has  always  represented 
the  Louisiana  cane  growers  and  proces- 
sors in  negotiations  concerning  sugar  leg- 
islation. Attempts  to  revive  the  Sugar  Act 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  at  some  time 
in  the  future;  and  there  will  have  to  be 
many  negotiating  sessions  with  Florida, 
Texas,  Hawaii,  sugar  beet  growers  and 
processors,  cane  sugar  refiners,  industrial 
users  of  sugar,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, members  of  Congress,  and  others. 

Research 

Sugar  cane  research  continues  to  be 
the  number  one  objective  of  the  League. 
Without  the  research  performed  by 
L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League 
throughout  the  years,  this  industry  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today.  Research  costs 
money  and  the  League's  financial  con- 
tributions to  research  work  increases 
yearly.  The  League  has  also  been  work- 
ing with  the  superintendent  of  the  Houma 
Experiment  Station  to  help  obtain  addi- 
tional land  for  research  work. 

There  have  been  some  recent  signifi- 
cant developments  in  cane  research 
which  will  affect  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  A  new  variety  of  sugar  cane,  C.P.67- 
412,  was  released  to  growers  this  year. 
The  cane  has  the  ability  to  grow  well  in 
black  land  something  the  industry  has 
been  needing.  C.P.65-357,  the  variety  re- 
leased to  cane  growers  in  1973,  continues 
to  impress  every  farmer  that  grows  it. 

L.S.U.  researchers  may  have  a  break- 
through in  the  control  of  Ratoon  Stunting 
Disease    by     treatment     with     aerated 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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steam.  The  scientists  are  continuing  their 
research  with  this  new  source  of  heat, 
and  will  make  periodic  progress  reports 
to  the  industry.  If  aerated  steam  proves 
to  be  successful,  it  would  be  a  major  step 
towards  the  prevention  of  RSD. 

Other  research  highlights  include  the 
probable  labeling  of  the  herbicide 
ASULOX  for  use  on  sugar  cane  for  next 
year's  crop.  Research  work  on  double 
drill  planting  is  continuing.  The  core 
sampling  study  that  was  conducted  at 
Cinclare  Factory  throughout  last  years 
crop  was  successful.  I  also  understand 
there  will  be  two  experimental  chopper 
harvesters,  a  Massey  Ferguson  and  a 
J  &  L,  operating  in  Louisiana  cane  fields 
this  harvest. 

Natural  Gas 

Several  Louisiana  sugar  mills  are  still 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Those  17  mills  served  by  interstate  gas 
again  face  the  risk  of  having  their  gas 
supplies  curtailed  during  the  coming 
crop.  Some  of  these  mills  have  installed 
alternate  fuel  facilities,  but  let's  hope  they 
do  not  have  to  use  them.  Intrastate  gas 
supplies  appear  adequate,  although  the 
price  of  this  gas  has  risen  tremendously. 

Every  factory  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  natural  gas  usage  by 
more  efficient  means  of  burning  bagasse. 
The  League  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  our  sugar 
mills'  supply  of  natural  gas  from  being 
curtailed. 

Your  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
committees  to  cover  nearly  all  phases  of 
the  industry.  These  committees  are  called 
upon  to  take  action  whenever  the  need 
arises.  In  the  event  something  new  de- 
velops for  which  there  is  no  committee, 
a  new  committee  is  formed  to  take  care 
of  the  situation.  There  are  a  total  of 
twenty-one  (21)  committes  at  this  time. 
Although  some  have  been  more  active 
than  others  due  to  necessity,  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  have  all  done  their  duty 
well.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  chairmen 
and  their  committees  for  a  job  well  done. 

Thanks 

Thanks  are  due  at  this  time  to  many 
other  people  who  help  the  League  func- 


tion properly.  The  continued  help  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  Congressional 
delegation  is  very  much  appreciated.  A 
thank  you  also  goes  out  to  all  the  State 
and  Federal  research  workers,  whose 
work  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted.  To 
the  workers  of  the  Extension  Service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  gov- 
ernmental services,  we  say  thank  you. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  importance  of 
the  League  to  our  industry.  We  could  not 
operate  successfully  for  any  length  of 
time  without  its  guidance.  Besides  re- 
search which  keeps  the  industry  supplied 
with  good  cane  varieties,  the  League 
helps  disseminate  information  wherever 
and  whenever  needed.  Above  all,  the 
League's  guidance  on  governmental  af- 
fairs is  most  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  our  industry.  Another  func- 
tion of  the  League  is  to  implant  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  grower  and  the  proces- 
sor, the  importance  of  trust  and  coopera- 
tion with  each  other. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  League's  staff  that 
I  really  enjoyed  my  association  with  them. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  staff  for  two  years,  makes  me  really 
appreciate  their  sincere  efforts.  I  think 
that  Louisiana  has  the  best  organization 
of  all  the  sugar  industries  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  staff  consists  of: 

Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr.,  General  Counsel; 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager;  Lloyd  L.  Lauden, 
Agronomist  and  Field  Representative; 
R.  Charles  Hodson,  Economist;  Howard 
J.  Robichaux,  Agronomist  Windell  R. 
Jackson,  Agronomist;  Thomas  M.  War- 
ner, Information  Director;  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Roth,  Bookkeeper;  Mrs.  Mae  Gilkers, 
Secretary. 

I  would  aso  like  to  thank  Horace  God- 
frey of  Godfrey  and  Associates,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  not  only  represents  Louisi- 
ana but  Florida  and  Texas,  also.  Horace 
always  does  a  very  good  job. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed 
immensely  the  past  two  years  serving  as 
your  President.  One  other  person  played 
a  large  part  and  stood  by  my  side 
throughout,  my  wife  Ursula. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you  on 
your  crop. 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 


OCTOBER  1,  1975 


DM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'Amendments  to  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970' 


The  monumental  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
was  designed  to  control  our  nation's  air 
pollution  by  controlling  emissions  in  the 
developed,  primarily  urban,  areas  of  our 
country  where  the  major  sources  of  this 
pollution  -  autos  and  major  smoke-emit- 
ting plants  -  were  concentrated.  In  its 
implementation  of  the  Act,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  ( EPA )  logical- 
ly directed  its  efforts  in  enforcing  the  law 
to  the  areas  where  the  problems  lay  - 
highly  developed  areas. 

Certain  environmental  groups,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  that  these  efforts 
were  cleaning  up  our  air  to  the  maximum 
amount  possible.  They  wanted  to  know: 
'What  about  the  air  in  undeveloped 
areas?"  EPA,  in  effect,  replied  that  the 
air  over  these  rural  areas  needed  no 
further  controls,  because  it  already  met 
the  primary  (health)  and  secondary 
welfare)  standards  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Sierra  Club  took  EPA  to  court  in 
1972  and  won  a  decision  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  District  Court.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  a 
4-4  tie  decision  left  standing  the  lower 
courts  decision  in  favor  of  the  environ- 
mentalists' arguments.  In  response  to  the 
court's  order,  EPA  issued  regulations 
built  around  the  designation  of  areas  as 
Class  I,  II  or  III.  Class  I  areas  would  pre- 
vent any  degradation  of  the  air  over  such 
locations  and  have  established  buffer 
zones  which  would  extend  sixty  to  one 
hundred  miles  outside  the  fixed  boundary. 
This  would  mean  that  some  seventy  to 
eighty  percent  of  the  land  areas  in  most 
states  would  be  precluded  from  any  new 
development. 

All  undeveloped  land  areas  within  the 
States  -  which  continuously  met  the  na- 


tional ambient  air  standards  -  were  clas- 
sified as  Class  II  areas.  This  means  limit- 
ed development  could  take  place  there 
as  long  as  expansive  "best  available" 
emission  control  technology  was  used. 
The  limit  on  this  development  would  be 
reached  when  the  air  in  the  area  exceeded 
allowable  increments  of  either  of  two  pol- 
lutants: sulphur  dioxide  (SOL.)  and  sus- 
pended particulates. 

The  regulations  also  allow  a  state  to  re- 
designate (after  a  public  hearing)  cer- 
tain areas  which  it  would  like  to  see  de- 
veloped as  Class  III  -  areas  where  de- 
velopment could  take  place  as  long  as 
national  primary  and  secondary  air 
standards  were  not  violated. 

As  soon  as  the  regulations  were  issued 
they  were  challenged  in  court  by  two 
different  groups,  the  environmentalists 
and  business-industry.  EPA  has  not  been 
aggresively  enforcing  the  regulations 
while  awaiting  judicial  and  legislative 
clarifications. 

In  the  process  of  drafting  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  committees  in 
both  House  and  Senate  have  adopted 
language  which  would  write  the  actual 
technical  numbers  of  the  regulations  into 
the  Act.  According  to  Gary  Knight,  en- 
vironmental expert  with  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  "If  this  policy  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  implemented  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  it 
will  mandate  the  undeveloped  states  into 
eternal  poverty."  He  further  states  that 
the  adoption  would  be,  "A  virtual  federal 
'no-growth'  land  use  policy  that  will  re- 
duce land  available  for  normal  growth 
from  some  ninety  percent  to  perhaos  as 
low  as  twentv  per  cent."  Because  Class  I 
areas  would  include  national  parks,  wild- 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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Districts  for  Louisiana  Sugar 

Cane 

High  Yield  Awards  Program 

Yields  Required 

Average  Yield 

to  Qualify 

District 

(Std.  tons/acre) 

(Std.  tons/acre) 

Parishes  Included: 

I. 

21.85 

26.22 

Lafayette,  St.  Martin  & 
Vermillion 

II. 

22.49 

26.98 

Iberia,  St.  Mary 

III. 

22.42 

26.90 

Assumption,  Lafourche  & 
Terrebonne 

IV. 

25.98 

31.17 

Ascension,  Iberville, 
St.  Charles,   St.  James, 
St.  John  &  West  Baton 
Rouge 

V. 

26.48 

31.77 

Avoyelles,  Pointe  Coupee 
&  Rapides 

1975  Sugar  Cane  High  Yield  Award  Winners  (1974  Crop) 
Group  Name  Address  Yield 


Acres 


District  I. 

1. 

None 

2. 

Est.  Elmore  Lasseigne 

St.  Martinville 

30.9 

74.9 

3. 

Adam  &  Bernard  Laviolette        St.  Martinville 

31.0 

159.5 

4. 

Louis  &  Claude  Comb 

Breaux  Bridge 

29.5 

364.1 

5. 

Triple  V  Farms 

Lafayette 

27.15 

899.7 

6. 

Youngs  Industries 

Youngsville 
District  II. 

28.91 

1358.0 

1. 

Hartman  Lejeune 

Jeanerette 

33.6 

19.9 

2. 

Fernest  Porrier 

New  Iberia 

32.8 

74.0 

3'. 

Est.  Philip  Rodrigue 

New  Iberia 

36.1 

162.1 

4. 

Ulysse  Gonsoulin 

New  Iberia 

31.1 

400.9 

5. 

Ronald  R.  Hebert 

Jeanerette 

35.2 

728.5 

6. 

W.C.  Lanie  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Jeanerette 
District  IH. 

28.4 

1067.9 

1. 

Lester  Prejean 

Thibodaux 

37.22 

45.8 

2. 

Simon  Landry 

Belle  Rose 

35.44 

74.9 

3. 

LeRoy  &  Paul  Zeringue 

Raceland 

40.9 

100.0 

4. 

Acosta  Brothers 

Raceland 

34.1 

300.0 

5. 

Math  erne  Brothers 

Thibodaux 

37.6 

567.5 

6. 

Savoie  Industries 

Belle  Rose 
District  IV. 

28.73 

2255.0 

1. 

Jeddy  LeBlanc 

White  Castle 

41.1 

23.7 

2. 

Clive  Landry 

White  Castle 

36.6 

64.0 

3. 

Cyril  Waguespack  &  Son 

St.  James 

37.1 

176.3 

4. 

Frank  O.  Tomney,  Jr. 

White  Castle 

40.0 

225.8 

5. 

Schexnayder  Farms 

St.  James 

35.2 

682.2 

6. 

Gravois  Farms,  Inc. 

Hester 
District  V. 

35.5 

1099.6 

1. 

Alvin  F.  Chustz 

Maringouin 

40.4 

24.2 

2. 

Tennis  Webre 

Maringouin 

40.0 

54.3 

3. 

Carpenter  &  Jackson 

LeCompte 

34.16 

155.0 

4. 

Lloyd  &  Burton  Newton 

Bunkie 

39.96 

380.0 

5. 

H.K.  Bubenzer  Farms 

Bunkie 

42.66 

545.0 

6. 

None 

OCTOBER  1,  1975 
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The  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  for  19751 

R.  J.  Matherne/2  H.  P.  Fanguy,2  and  Denver  T.  Loupe3 

The  percentage  of  the  1975  sugarcane  acreage  occupied  by  each  of  the  8  recom- 
mended varieties  in  Louisiana  was  determined  by  compiling  data  submitted  by 

County  Agents4 


The  data  were  collected  from  17  par- 
ishes where  sugarcane  is  grown.  The 
method  used  to  estimate  the  acreage  that 
each  variety  occupies  was  previously  de- 
scribed (2).  The  acreage  for  each  variety 
was  reported  in  percentage  of  the  parish. 
The  parishes  were  grouped  into  3  areas- 
Southeastern,  Southwestern,  and  North- 
ern. 

No  single  variety  has  dominated  in  Lou- 
isiana since  1969,  when  CP  52-68  was 
grown  on  40  percent  of  the  state  acreage 
(2).  Five  varieties  presently  occupy  84  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  in  Louisiana.  The  5 
varieties  each  occupy  from  13  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  (Table  1).  CP  61-37 
and  L  62-96  each  occupy  21  percent  of 
the  acreage  and  share  the  lead  statewide. 
CP  61-37  remained  the  same  since  1974 
but  L  62-96  decreased  3  percent.  Both 
varieties  lead  in  the  Southeastern  and 
Northern  areas,  but  they  occupy  less  acre- 
age than  N  Co  310  and  CP  52-68  in  the 
Southwestern  area  (Table  2). 

1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

2  Research  Agronomists,  U.S.  Sugar- 
cane Field  Laboratory,  ARS,  USDA, 
Houma,  La.  70360. 

■'  Specialist  (Agronomy)  and  Division 
Leader  (Plant  Science),  Louisiana  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803. 

1  The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing County  Agents  who  made  the 
survey:  James  W.  Abadie,  Arthur  Berge- 
ron, A.  j.  Brackin,  Alfred  Cooley,  I.  R. 
Creel,  S.  J.  Deville,  L.  A.  Favaron,  Daniel 
Fontenot,  Jr.,  Conrad  Cauthier,  Dalton 
Landry,  Terry  Miller,  Lynn  J.  Simon,  Ben 
Simpson,  Claude  Songy,  F.  A.  Swann,  Jr., 
and  Murphy  Veillon. 


CP  52-68  dropped  rapidly  in  acreage 
until  1974,  but  did  not  drop  further  in 
1975.  CP  52-68,  which  presently  occupies 
15  percent  of  the  state  acreage,  was  well 
adapted  in  all  areas.  It  yields  less  than 
other  commercial  varieties,  but  is  erect 
and  well  suited  for  mechanical  harvest- 
ing. 

N  Co  310  is  grown  on  14  percent  of 
the  state  acreage,  primarily  in  the  South- 
western area.  Acreage  in  N  Co  310  in 
Iberia  and  Lafayette  parishes  increased 
to  54  and  49  percent,  respectively,  (Table 
2). 

L  60-25  showed  the  biggest  drop  in 
acreage.  The  variety  decreased  most  in 
the  Southwestern  and  Northern  areas.  In 
1971,  it  occupied  30  percent  of  the  state 
acreage  (3)  but  presently  occupies  only 
13  percent. 

CP  48-103  is  well  adapted  to  the  South- 
eastern and  Northern  areas  and  occupies 
15  and  12  percent  of  the  areas,  respec- 
tively. It  has  maintained  high  yields  in 
these  adapted  areas. 

L  65-69,  released  in  1972,  and  CP  65- 
357,  released  in  1973,  are  grown  on  4  and 
3  percent  of  the  acreage,  respectively.  It 
takes  about  5  years  to  determine  area 
adaptability  and  grower  acceptance  of  a 
new  variety.  The  greatest  assets  of  L  65- 
69  are  its  high  sucrose  content  and  re- 
sistance to  mosaic  disease.  CP  65-357  is 
currently  the  highest  yielding  commer- 
cial variety  in  replicated  outfield  experi- 
ments and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
all  areas  and  soil  types  (1). 

REFERENCES 
1.     Fanguy,    Hugh   P.    1974.    Sugarcane 
variety    outfield    experiments    in 
Louisiana  during  1973.  Sugar  Bull 

52(23)  :8-13. 
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Table  1.      1975 

sugarcane 

variety  census 

of  all 

areas  in 

Louisiana. 

; 

Louisiana 

Changes 

Variety 

Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Northern 

Total 

1974-1975 

percent 

CP  61-37 

24 

14 

29 

21 

0 

L  62-96 

23 

16 

25 

21 

—  3 

CP  52-68 

9 

24 

7 

15 

o 

N  Co  310 

3 

31 

5 

14 

+  2 

L  60-25 

17 

9 

14 

13 

—  4 

CP  48-103 

15 

0 

12 

9 

0 

L  65-69 

4 

3 

4 

4 

+  3 

CP  65-357 

4 

2 

3 

3 

+  3 

Table  2.      1975  sugarcane  variety  census  by  parishes  in  Louisiana 

Southeastern  Area 
Variety  Ascension  Assumption  Lafourche  St.  Charles  St.  James  St.  John  Terrebonne  Area 

percent 


CP  61-37 

36 

22 

28 

21 

21 

19 

22 

24 

L  62-96 

21 

19 

24 

27 

34 

20 

17 

23 

CP  52-68 

4 

2 

9 

18 

1 

5 

37 

9 

N  Co  310 

1 

4 

3 

9 

1 

4 

2 

3 

L  60-25 

10 

28 

22 

9 

3 

2 

15 

17 

CP  48-103 

17 

18 

3 

10 

26 

42 

2 

15 

L  65-694 

4 

3 

5 

0 

5 

3 

2 

4 

CP  65-3572 

5 

4 

5 

tr3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Other 

2 

tr 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Variety 


CP  61-37 
L  62-96 
CP  52-68 
N  Co  310 
L  60-25 
CP  48-103 
L  65-69 
CP  65-357 
Others 


Iberia 


14 
9 

8 
54 

8 
0 
4 

2 
1 


Southwestern  Area 

Lafayette  St.  Mary  St.  Martin  Vermilion 
percent 


21 

9 

4 

22 

12 

45 

49 

13 

10 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

26 

19 

20 

14 

12 

0 

6 

2 

1 


23 
30 
3 
44 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Area 


14 

16 

24 

31 

9 

0 

3 

2 

1 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Northern  Area 

Variety 

Iberville 

Pointe 
Coupee 

West 
Baton  Rouge 

Rapides 

Avoyelles 

Area 

percent 

CP  61-37 

33 

31 

32 

13 

8 

29 

L  62-96 

24 

27 

24 

22 

36 

25 

CP  52-68 

8 

9 

tr 

20 

11 

7 

N  Co  310 

7 

1 

tr 

9 

8 

5 

L  60-25 

9 

21 

16 

13 

15 

14 

CP  48-103 

13 

4 

13 

15 

16 

12 

L  65-69 

3 

3 

9 

4 

1 

4 

CP  65-357 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Others 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

iHReleased  1972. 
2     Released  1973. 

Trace  -  less  than  1  percent 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Continued  from  page  10 

life  preserves,  national  seashores,  national 
forests  and  buffer  zones  around  such 
areas  and  since  no  development  would  be 
allowed  within  the  areas  and  the  buffer 
zones,  the  impact  on  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry could  be  devastating. 

Business,  industry  and  agricultural 
leaders  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
modify  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the 
House  and  Senate  committees. 


"Nominations  Sought  for 
'Sugar  Man  of  the  Year  -  1975'" 

Nominations  are  now  being  sought  for 
the  18th  annual  Dyer  Memorial  Award 
to  the  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year."  Nomina- 
tions must  be  received  by  the  B.W.  Dyer 
&  Company  by  January  3,  1976  for  the 
1975  award.  A  resume  of  the  purpose  and 
rules  governing  nomination  of  candidates 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  B.W. 
Dyer  &  Company,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  1531,  New  York,  New  York 
10048. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  HIRE:  Experienced  sugar  chemist 
wishes  to  work  in  Louisiana  sugar  factory. 
For  information  write  to  THE  SUGAR  BUL- 
LETIN, refer  to  Ad  7. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Jr.  harvester,  AC  diesel, 
in  good  working  condition.  Rufus  Landry, 
Route  1,  Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 

WANTED:  Field  Manager  for  1,000  acre 
sugar-cane  farm  in  the  Teche  Area.  Good 
salary,  bonus,  fringes  and  modern  equip- 
ment. College  degree  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Position  commences  with  the  ter- 
mination of  1975  harvest.  Send  resume  to 
Sugar  Bulletin,  refer  to  ad  4. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  ft 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PpHAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      ■  ■■1IHI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)-established 
cleaner 


names  in 


cane. 


PUJS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA    19002 


*-^^    liui\/ia  I.--DK 

^equiaPtions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
•ton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Oct.  10,  1975  

15.56 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  10,  1975 

24.3981      j 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Josiah  Ferris  Expires 

Josiah  Ferris,  former  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  died  the  night  of  October  2  at 
his  home  in  Lorton,  Virginia.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Gladys.  Ferris  was  born 
on  August  15,  1896.  He  served  with  the 
League  from  1951  to  February  1969. 

Ferris  was  born  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
where  he  grew  up  in  close  contact  with 
the  newspaper  in  that  city  which  had 
been  established  by  his  father.  After  serv- 
ice duty  he  entered  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  in  Orlando,  but  later 
went  back  to  the  newspaper.  He  pub- 
lished several  newspapers  in  and  around 
the  Orlando  area. 

He  came  into  the  sugar  industry  in 
1936  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Cor- 
poration in  Clewiston,  Florida.  He  later 
became  Vice-President  of  U.S.  Sugars. 

He  resigned  in  1948  to  open  his  own 
public    relations    office   in   Washington, 


D.C.  It  was  three  years  later  that  he 
began  representing  both  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  sugar  industries. 

Knipling  Appointed 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Knipling  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Area  Research  Director,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Area,  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  (ARS),  Southern  Re- 
gion. The  announcement  was  made  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Deputy  Administrator. 

As  director  for  the  Area,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  ARS  research  in  Arkansas, 
southern  Mississippi,  and  except  for  New 
Orleans,  all  of  Louisiana.  Dr.  Knipling 
was  assigned  the  post  of  Assistant  Area 
Director  at  the  U.S.  Delta  States  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Center,  Stoneville, 
Miss.,  in  1973,  and  has  served  as  Acting 
Area  Director  there  since  July  of  this 
year.  Appointment  of  Dr.  Knipling  to 
the  directorship  at  age  36  distinguishes 
him  as  the  voungest  Area  Director  in 
ARS. 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Harvest  Here 


At  this  date  (October  14)  it  is  too  early 
to  say  much  about  how  this  crop  will 
turn  out  but  some  of  the  few  reports  al- 
ready received  show  sucrose  and  purity 
are  generally  good.  Growers,  in  general, 
are  very  well  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  cane  is  harvesting.  Cane  is 
straight  and  fields  are  dry.  Trash  on  cane 
is  better  than  the  same  period  last  year 
but  there  are  both  low  and  high  trash 
samples  being  reported. 

Mr.  Wayne  Garber,  Asst.  Manager  from 
the  St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative,  indi- 
cated a  6.2  per  cent  trash  for  a  previous 
days  mill  average.  The  to-date  figure  was 
7.3  percent  trash.  According  to  Mr. 
Garber,  St.  James  was  receiving  very  fresh 
cane  and  all  growers  were  delivering  with 
ease  their  full  daily  quota. 

A  report  from  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles, 
Franklin,  La.,  indicated  sucrose  and 
purity  are  good  but  trash  in  that  area  was 
surprisingly  high  for  a  dry  weather  har- 
vesting period.  Mr.  deGravelles  indicated 
there  was  very  little  scrapping  being  done 
because  of  the  straight  cane  and  there 
was  little  cane  left  in  the  field  following 
harvesting. 

A  report  from  Mr.  Paul  Cancienne, 
Savoie  Farms,  Belle  Rose,  La.,  show  that 
sucrose  and  purity  in  that  area  are  good 
and  trash  content  is  not  bad.  Mr.  Can- 
cienne made  a  point  to  say  that  all  grow- 
ers started  the  day  the  mill  started. 

Mr.  Neil  Bolton,  General  Manager, 
Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Thibodaux,  La., 
indicated  stalk  weights  have  gone  down 
since  September  24,  the  date  of  first  sam- 
pling. Mr.  Bolton  indicated  sucrose  and 
purity  samples  taken  have  been  good. 

A  point  in  general  agreement  among 
the  four  persons  mentioned  is  the  need 
for  rain,  not  only  for  the  cane  planted 
alter  the  dry  weather  set  in  but  for  stand- 
ing cane  to  improve  weight. 


Mr.  deGravelles  as  well  as  both  Mr. 
Garber  and  Mr.  Cancienne  indicated  cane 
delivered  thus  far  was  surprisingly  light 
in  weight.  All  three  indiivduals  indicated 
this  was  not  in  good  cane,  but  the  cane 
appeared  to  have  had  more  cane  per  acre 
from  an  estimated  standpoint. 

In  the  St.  James  area  L.62-96  is  not 
giving  good  tonnage  according  to  Mr. 
Garber,  and  low  stalk  count  per  acre  is 
blamed  for  the  lower  tons  produced. 

Growers  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
low  price  of  sugar.  This  is  not  an  occas- 
sional report  but  is  a  general  report  com- 
ing from  everyone.  Growers  on  a  1/5  lease 
arrangement  are  more  vocal  and  say  price 
must  improve  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  both  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  price  of  sugar  will  improve.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  both  in  one  crop. 
The  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Reporting  Board  is 
now  predicting  24  tons  per  acre  for  the 
State  average.  It  is  hoped  that  Louisiana 
will  make  at  least  this  much. 

This  writer  was  estimating  24  net  tons 
per  acre  for  the  State  average  when  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  was  predicting  22 
net  tons  per  acre.  There  is  not  yet  enough 
crop  harvested  to  cause  this  writer  to 
change  to  a  lower  estimate  but  weight  of 
early  cane  deliveries  has  him  concerned. 

On  the  brighter  side.  Everyone  knows 
that  growers  harvest  the  worst  cane  first 
and  this  is  admitted  by  those  mentioned 
in  this  article.  In  general,  3rd  and  2nd 
year  stubble  and  grassy  cane  is  cut  during 
the  first  week  of  grinding,  and  therefore, 
the  outlook  is  never  bright  for  the  first 
week. 

Growers  will  get  in  better  cane  and 
cane  yields  will  improve.  If  rain  will  come 
soon,  this  will  help  planted  cane  and  yield 
of  standing  cane  could  be  improved. 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 
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ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martlnvllle  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'To  Exceed  Consumption' 


The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
by  Leslie  C.  Hurt,  sugar  specialist  with 
the  foreign  agricultural  service  of  the 
USDA.  The  article  was  contained  in  a 
recent  issue  of  "Foreign  Agriculture." 

"Encouraged  by  high  returns  last  sea- 
son, the  world's  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries mustered  all  their  forces  this  season 
to  produce  what  could  be  the  biggest 
outturn  in  history.  World  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  1975/76  sugar  year,  which 
ends  May  1  and  includes  all  harvests 
started  by  that  date,  is  targeted  at  84 
million  metric  tons  —  5  million  over  the 
79  million  produced  in  1974/75.  Sugar 
consumption,  depressed  by  high  prices 
last  season,  has  bounced  back  and  in 
some  cases  is  again  on  the  uptrend.  At 
about  82  million  tons,  world  consump- 
tion could  run  about  2  million  tons  below 
production,  thereby  allowing  some  build- 
up in  world  carryover  stocks,  which  stood 
at  a  rather  low  15  million  tons  at  the  end 
of  last  season. 

"As  the  supply-demand  situation  eased 
and  other  market  pressures  relaxed,  sugar 
prices  in  1975  have  fallen  sharply  below 
last  season's  sky-high  levels.  As  a  result, 
farmers  are  not  likely  to  be  nearly  as 
enthusiastic  about  increasing  their  plant- 
ings in  1976. 

"With  only  two  exceptions,  countries 
producing  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
sugar  annually  will  chalk  up  outturns  at 


least  as  large  as  last  year.  The  exceptions 
are  Argentina  and  Brazil  —  both  hard  hit 
by  damaging  frosts  in  July.  The  Brazilian 
States  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paula,  espe- 
cially, suffered  severe  crop  injury,  so  that 
Brazil's  sugar  output  could  decline  to  7 
million  tons,  compared  with  7.4  million 
in  1974/75. 

"Early  reports  from  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches  and  other  sources  point  to  siz- 
able acreage  and  production  advances 
in  most  major  sugar-producing  countries 
this  season.  In  Europe,  sugarbeet  acre- 
age expanded  by  9  percent  with  the 
lion's  share  —  17  percent  —  occurring  in 
Western  Europe,  mostly  in  European 
Community  countries.  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  5  percent  rise  in  acreage  occurred, 
about  a  third  of  this  in  the  USSR. 

"Sugar  production  in  Asia  and  Oceania 
will  show  an  increase  this  year,  India  had 
a  very  favorable  1974/75  season  and  a 
very  large  crop.  Conditions  continued 
good  in  1975/76,  so  that  the  industry 
intends  to  keep  output  at  the  same  high 
level. 

"The  Philippines  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cord a  larger  outturn  than  the  typhoon- 
reduced  1974/75  crop.  Prospects  are  also 
excellent  in  Australia.  Australian  sugar 
output  for  1975/76  has  been  officially 
estimated  at  just  over  3  million  tons  — 
an  all-time  record  —  but  the  final  figure 
could  go  well  above  this." 
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SWEET  ON  SUGARCANE 

Some  herbicides  can  hold  your  cane 
back. 

Not  Princep.R 

It  lets  your  cane  come  through  strong 
and  healthy.  While  stopping  a  wide  range 
of  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
that  can  come  in  during  the  fall  and  rob 
your  crop. 

This  year,  apply  Princep.  Preemer- 
gence  on  your  plant  cane.  Or  right  after 
harvest  on  your  stubble  cane. 

The  weeds  and  grasses  won't  like  it. 
But  your  cane  sure  will. 

Agricultural  Division,  CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation,  P.O.  Box  11422,  Greensboro, 
NC  27409. 


' 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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1974  HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 

I 


Schexnayder  Farms,  Ed  Schexnayder,  St.      Fernest  Porrier,  Jr.,  New  Iberia,  La ,  32  8 
James,  La.,  35  tons  per  acre  on  682  acres      tons  per  acre  on  74  acres 


W.  C.  Lanie  &  Sens,  Jeanerette,  La.,  left  to  right,  Cyril,  Charles  and  Virgil  Lanie, 
28.4  tons  per  acre  on  1,068  acres 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 

..     J.  .      M 


<\v  -s>  ,v,  <,> 

"     ......A','.'.'   ,J  >  ...       1 , 


■r-S! 

•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 
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1974   HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Ronald  R.  Hebert,  Jeanerette,  La.,  35.2      Mrs.  Elmo  Lasseigne,  St.  Martinville,  La., 
tons  per  acre  on  728  acres  30.9  tons  per  acre  on  74.9  acres 


Cyril  Waguespack  &  Sons,  St.  James,  La.,  37  tons  per  acre  on  176  acres 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  HIRE:  Experienced  sugar  chemist 
wishes  to  work  in  Louisiana  sugar  factory. 
For  information  write  to  THE  SUGAR  BUL- 
LETIN, refer  to  Ad  7. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Jr.  harvester,  AC  diesel, 
in  good  working  condition.  Rufus  Landry, 
Route  1,  Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 

WANTED:  Field  Manager  for  1,000  acre 
sugar-cane  farm  in  the  Teche  Area.  Good 
salary,  bonus,  fringes  and  modern  equip- 
ment. College  degree  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Position  commences  with  the  ter- 
mination of  .1975  harvest.  Send  resume  to 
Sugar  Bulletin,  refer  to  ad  4. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters   St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COiMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  ■§■■■  ■  a 

So  this  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PrNfll 

Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  "'  HWHI 

(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


\£>  LbU   UDr\nr\i-uix 

Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept, 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
-iton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 

The  Sugar 
Bulletin 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Oct.  30,  1975 

15.16 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  30,  1975 

___23.8268 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Dr.  Meade  Expires 

Dr.  George  P.  Meade,  a  sugar  expert 
known  the  world  over,  died  on  October 
23rd  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  91  years 
of  age.  Dr.  Meade  was  a  native  of  Cum- 
berland, Maryland  and  moved  to  Louisi- 
ana in  1909.  He  was  honored  throughout 
the  years  for  his  contributions  in  the 
field  of  sugar  production.  He  was  also 
considered  an  authority  on  track  and 
field  sports. 

Dr.  Meade  began  working  with  Co- 
lonial Sugar  Company  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Louisiana.  When  he  retired 
in  1956,  he  had  become  general  manager 
of  the  Gramerey  refinery. 

What  Dr.  Meade  is  most  famous  and 
remembered  for  is  his  writing  of  the 
"Cane  Sugar  Handbook,  a  Manual  for 
Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their 
Chemists."  The  book  has  become  a 
"legend"  throughout  the  world's  sugar 
industry,  it  has  also  become  a  textbook 
at  many  sugar  schools.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

Roadway  Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  in  regard  to 
the  planning  and  construction  of  road- 
ways were  adopted  at  the  League  Board 
of  Directors  meeting  on  October  29. 

1.  To  the  extent  practical,  cropland 
and  pastureland  should  be  avoided. 
Future  food  needs  require  that  this 
guideline  be  observed. 

2.  Planners  should  consult  with  land 
owners  and  farm  operators  in  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  route  which 
would  cause  a  minimum  disruption 
of  farming  operations. 

3.  Widths    of   highway    rights-of-way 


should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and 
be  properly  maintained. 

A  Preview  of  Things  to  Come? 

An  extended  period  of  low  sugar  prices 
could  have  some  significant  long  range 
effects  on  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
The  end  result  could  be  the  survival  of 
only  the  most  efficient  cane  farms  and 
factories. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual reduction  in  the  number  of  sugar 
cane  farms  and  factories  in  Louisiana. 
The  greatest  reduction  has  occurred  in 
those  farms  of  less  than  100  acres  of 
cane.  Small  farms  and  factories  will  go 
out  of  business  at  a  rate  faster  than 
normal  if  the  price  of  sugar  stays  low 
for  a  few  years.  The  same  fate  awaits 
larger  farms  and  factories,  unless  they 
are  among  the  most  efficient. 

If  this  accelerated  rate  of  reduction 
were  to  take  place,  it  would  present  an 
opportunity  for  other  cane  farms  and 
factories  to  expand  and  become  more 
efficient.  A  cane  farming  operation  with 
400  to  500  acres  of  cane  is  a  very  effi- 
cient size.  A  good  farmer  with  only  200 
acres  of  cane  should  be  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  pick  up  additional  acre- 
age from  a  farmer  who  decides  to  call 
it  quits.  A  sugar  mill  could  guarantee 
itself  a  larger  supply  of  cane  if  another 
mill  in  its  area  were  to  close  down.  Equip- 
ment from  closed  sugar  mills  can  also  be 
used  in  some  cases  instead  of  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  180 
years  old.  The  industry  has  moved  from 
crisis  to  crisis  in  the  past.  This  pattern 
seems  to  be  the  same  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  We  expect  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  keep  going  another  180  years. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Dr.  Leo  Hebert  —  Grinding  —  Scrapping 


One  of  Louisiana  and  Florida's'  out- 
standing sugar  cane  researchers,  Dr.  Leo 
Hebert,  now  retired  in  Florida,  was  hon- 
ored recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists, 
Florida  Division.  He  was  presented  the 
coveted  life  membership  in  the  Society 
and  joins  other  distinguished  pioneers  in 
the  Florida  sugar  cane  industry  such  as 
Mr.  Harry  Vaughn,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  B.  A. 
Borne  of  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hebert  did  outstanding  research 
work  both  in  the  Louisiana  and  in  the 
Florida  sugar  industries.  Dr.  Leo  Hebert 
worked  for  many  years  in  the  sugar  cane 
variety  development  program  at  the 
U.S.D.A.,  Houma,  La.,  and  is  recognized 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  as  an  outstand- 
ing scientist.  He  was  particularly  helpful 
to  the  writer  in  his  early  days  with  the 
League  and  was  always  an  outstanding 
cooperator  with  the  members  of  the 
League  and  the  L.S.U.  researchers.  Con- 
gratulations are  in  order  to  you,  Leo. 

Grinding 

Grinding  is  well  under  way  and  re- 
ports about  the  crop  indicate,  in  gen- 
eral, yields  of  cane  per  acre  are  not  as 
high  as  earlier  estimates.  Sucrose  and 
purity  are  generally  good  and  percent 
trash  on  cane  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
year  but  not  real  low.  There  was  the 
usual  amount  of  mill  starting  difficulty, 
but  all  mills  are  now  operating.  In  gen- 
eral, fresh  cane  is  being  delivered  and 
very  few  growers  are  asking  for  more 
d;iil\   quota. 

Scrapping 

There  is  far  less  scrap  being  left  in 
the  field  this  year  than  was  left  during 
the  last  several  years.  However,  growers 
are  still  leaving  from  one  to  three  tons 
in  some  fields  that  could  be  Scrapped.  A 
very  quick  and  easy  test  of  the  amount 


of  cane  being  left  can  be  made  from  time 
to  time  and  from  field  to  field  to  deter- 
mine losses  in  scrap.  This  test  consists 
of  measuring  72  feet  of  distance  down 
a  three  row  heap-row.  Next,  count  the 
stalks  left  after  loading  that  could  have 
been  scrapped  in  the  three  rows  that 
made  up  the  three  row  heap.  The  final 
step  is  to  divide  the  number  30  into  the 
number  of  stalks  counted.  Simply  stated, 
for  every  30  stalks  left  on  the  three  rows, 
one  ton  of  cane  was  left  in  the  field.  If 
60  stalks  were  counted  on  the  72  feet  in 
the  three  rows,  then  two  tons  of  cane 
was  left  in  the  field  that  could  have  been 
scrapped.  There  is  always  an  additional 
V/z  tons  in  small  pieces  that  would  be 
totally  impractical  to  scrap. 

A  number  of  these  tests  have  been 
made  this  year.  Five  tests  recently  made 
on  a  large  farm  on  Bayou  Lafourche 
showed  stalk  counts  left  in  the  field  on 
five  different  72  foot  plots  on  three,  three 
row  heaps  averaged  only  42  stalks.  The 
individual  five  different  counts  were  45, 
62,  43,  36  and  22.  This  grower  was  leav- 
ing an  average  of  only  about  1.3  tons  per 
acre  in  the  field  that  could  have  been 
scrapped.  This  was  very  good  until  the 
next  series  of  tests  were  made  on  a  smaller 
farm  that  showed  the  following  five  dif- 
ferent counts  in  five  different  72  foot 
plots  of  three  row  heaps:  18,  23,  17,  40, 
and  16.  This  grower  was  averaging  less 
than  23  stalks  per  72  foot  plot  of  three 
rows.  This  grower  was  leaving  less  than 
%  of  a  ton  of  cane  in  the  field  that  could 
have  been  scrapped.  This  grower  was 
Thomas  Barker,  Jr.  He  gave  full  credit 
to  his  help  and  particularly  to  his  loader 
operator  Nolan  Savoie  and  his  harvester 
operator  Joseph  Williams.  Mr.  Barker 
also  has  a   new  loader  and  harvester. 

These  tests  can  be  used  effectively  to 
determine  loss.  The  larger  number  of 
counts  made,  the  more  accurate  the  tests 
will   become. 
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South  Coast  Corporation,  Houma, 
La.,  likes  to  grow  high-sucrose  cane. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  type  that 
sugarcane  borers  love  the  most. 
That's  why  South  Coast  likes 
®GUTHION  insecticide. 

"We've  been  using  GUTHION  ever 
since  it  was  first  recommended,"  says 
M.L.  Shaffer,  vice-president  of  field 
operations.  "And  it  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  controlling  borers. 
At  normal  cane  prices  (1973  sugar 
price  basis),  we  only  have  to  save  1  to 
V/2  tons  of  cane  to  pay  for  the  total 
cost  of  entomologist  service, 
application  and  chemical." 

South  Coast  was  one  of  the  first 
sugar  companies  to  employ  an 
entomologist  and  adopt  a  spraying 
program  based  on  an  economic 
threshold  level  of  infestation.  Some 


GUTHION  does  a 
remarkable  job 
of  controlling 
sugarcane  borers" 

fields  are  treated  only  once.  Others 
may  require  four  treatments.  "The 
important  thing,"  Mr.  Shaffer  says,  "is 
to  apply  GUTHION  when  it  is 
needed,  in  order  to  get  effective 
borer  control." 

For  effective,  low-cost  control 
of  sugarcane  borers,  apply 
GUTHION  when  infestations  reach 
the  LSU  economic  threshold  level. 
Call  your  chemical  dealer  or  aerial 
applicator  for  expert  assistance  and 
application. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,  Box 
4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'New  Minimum  Wage  Bill  Introduced' 


Rep.  Dent,  (D.-Pa.),  has  introduced 
bill  HR-10130  to  increase  minimum  wage 
rates  graduated  steps  to  $3  per  hour  by 
January  1,  1977.  It  also  would  provide 
automatic  increase  based  on  consumer 
price  index,  after  January  1,  1977.  Em- 
ployers would  be  required  to  pay  2% 
times  hourly  rate  for  overtime  work  as 
compared  to  IV2  under  present  law.  Pro- 
posed hourly  wage  rates  are: 

Workers  covered  prior  to  1966  —  Not 
less  than  $2.30  until  June  30,  1976; 
$2.65  July  1,  1976,  to  Dec.  31,  1976; 
$3.  thereafter. 

Workers  covered  in  1966  —  Not  less 
than  $2  until  December  31,  1975;  $2.20 
January  1,  1976,  to  June  30,  1976;  $2.50 
July  1,'  1976,  to  December  31,  1976; 
$2.75  January  1,  1977,  to  December  31, 
1977;  $3.00  thereafter. 
Agricultural  workers:  Not  less  than 
$1.80  until  December  31,  1975;  $2.00 
January  1,  1976,  to  June  30,  1976;  $2.35 
July  1,'  1976,  to  December  31,  1976; 
$2.60  h  nuary  1,  1977,  to  December 
31.  1977;  $3.00  thereafter. 

Hearings  by  the  House  Labor  Stan- 
dards Sub-committee  have  been  com- 
pleted, hut  no  action  taken  at  this  time 
by  the  lull  Committee.  It  is  doubtful  that 

action  can  he  completed  in  the  House 
this  year  because  o\  other  legislative  mat- 
ters recfuiring  action. 


"Court  Orders  OSHA  to  Act 
On  Standards" 

OSHA  has  been  ordered  to  publish 
final  farm  machinery  guarding  standard 
and  to  proceed  toward  publishing  final 
personal  protective  equipment  standard 
for  agriculture,  as  well  as  field  sanita- 
tion standard.  Order  came  from  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  judge.  District  of  Columbia. 

Judge  also  ruled  Standards  Advisory 
Committee  on  Agriculture  must,  without 
undue  delay,  make  recommendations  on 
noise  standard,  and  NIOSH  must  submit 
information  on  nuisance  dust  to  advisory 
panel  for  its  recommendation  on  dust 
standard.  Court  held  OSHA's  delay  in 
promulgation  of  standards  violated  pro- 
visions of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  and  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Suite  was  brought  by  National  Congress 
of  Hispanic  American  Citizens. 

Case  centered  on  meeting  timetable  of 
Act.  OSHA  claimed  that  resource  alloca- 
tion problems  excused  compliance  with 
mandatory  provisions  of  Act,  and  that 
practical  economic  difficulties  made  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  timetable. 
Court  noted  that  proper  forum  for  such 
complaints  is  Congress,  which  is  capable 
of  increasing  OSHA's  resources  or  alter- 
ing law's  requirements. 
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Princep 


SWEET  ON  SUGARCANE. 

Some  herbicides  can  hold  your  cane 
back. 

Not  Princep* 

It  lets  your  cane  come  through  strong 
and  healthy.  While  stopping  a  wide  range 
of  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
that  can  come  in  during  the  fall  and  rob 
your  crop. 

This  year,  apply  Princep.  Preemer- 
gence  on  your  plant  cane.  Or  right  after 
harvest  on  your  stubble  cane. 

The  weeds  and  grasses  won't  like  it. 
But  your  cane  sure  will. 

Agricultural  Division,  CIBA-GEIGY 
Corporation,  P.O.  Box  11422,  Greensboro, 
NC  27409. 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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SEEUS  FOR  ALL  YOUR 

,    EQUIPMENT  NEEDS" 


new    and    used    equipment 

for  the 
CANE 
FIELDS 


Fiat-Allis      motor 
graders,   front-end   load- 
ers   (grapple   equipped), 
crawler  dozers,    Koehring   cranes 
draglines  and  hydraulic  backhoes 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 


EQUIPMENT  INC 


Construction,  Industrial,  Logging  and  Road  Building  Equipment 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SERVICE 


SALES 

•  PARTS 

•  SERVICE 


RENTALS 


BATON  ROUGE  383-4555    /    NEW  ORLEANS  888-4840 
LAFAYETTE  235-1334    /    LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully.. 

Agrichemicals 
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1974   HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Adam  and  Bernard  Laviolette,  St.  Mar-      Young's  Industries,  Youngsville,  La.,  A.  J. 
tinville,  La.,  31  tons  per  acre  on  159  acres.      Lanie,  Manager,  28.9  tons  per  acre  on 

1358  acres. 


Simon  Landry,  Belle  Rose,  La.,  35.4  tons      Gravois   Farms,  Inc.,    Hester,  La.,   35.5 
per  acre  on  75  acres.  tons  per  acre  on  1099  acres.  From  left: 

O.  T-  Gravois  and  Charles  Gravois. 
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1974  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Burton  and  Lloyd  Newton,  Bunkie,  La., 
39.9  tons  per  acre  on  380  acres. 


Clive  Landry,  White  Castle,  La.,  36.6 
tons  per  acre  on   64  acres. 


^■■Xd   ^S,m '■$-.,-<    ■'=,■:■'„    >■?"■■?,: 


Claude  and  Louis  Comb,  Breaux  Bridge, 
La.,  29.5  tons  per  acre  on  364  acres. 


Tennis  Webre,  Maringouin,  La.,  40  tons 
per  acre  on  53  acres. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  ttNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  Rl       ■  ■"!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujN^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  November  14,  1975  14.41 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  November  14,  1975 23.4774 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Core  and  Press  Sampler 

The  core  and  press  sampler  which  is 
being  used  by  the  St.  Martin  Sugar  Co- 
operative is  very  impressive.  The  new 
system  obtains  a  more  representative 
sample  from  a  load  of  cane  and  the  cane 
grower  is  paid  by  the  pounds  of  sugar 
that  cane  will  produce. 

Roland  Hebert,  General  Manager  of 
St.  Martin,  says  the  new  method  is  work- 
ing well  and  invites  all  interested  parties 
to  come  by  and  tour  the  new  facilities. 
The  St.  Martin  group  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  setting  up  the  core  sampler 
itself  and  the  lab  in  which  all  the  analysis 
is  conducted.  The  lab  is  big  enough  in 
order  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  and 
light  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

The  cooperative  has  sampled  in  one  day 
as  high  as  80  or  90  loads.  Approximately 
12  loads  per  hour  can  be  sampled. 

Hebert  says  that  his  growers,  once 
learning  how  the  new  system  works,  are 
sending  the  mill  fresher  cane.  This  bene- 
fits both  the  grower  and  the  factory.  Many 
growers  and  processors  in  the  Teche  area 
have  come  by  to  take  a  look  at  the  core 
and  press  sampler  and  other  processors 
are  considering  moving  to  the  new  sys- 
tem. 


PER  CAPITA 

WORLD  SUGAR 

CONSUMPTION 

Crop  Years  195 

2-53—1974 

75 

Statistical 

Crop 
Year  (a) 

World  Sugar 

Consumption 

(In  thousands 

of  metric 

tons,  raw 

value) 

World  (b) 
Population 
(In  millions) 

World 
Per  Capita 

Consumption 
(In  pounds, 
raw  value) 

1974-75  . 

....   78,755* 

4,022 

43.17 

1973-74  . 

....    80,827 

3,940 

45.23 

1972-73  . 

.  .  .  .    77,956 

3,860 

44.52 

1971-72  . 

.  ...   76,118 

3,782 

44.37 

1970-71  . 

....    74,548 

3,706 

44.35 

1969-70  . 

....   72,223 

3,632 

43.84 

1968-69  . 

..  .  .   68,141 

3,561 

42.19 

1967-68  . 

....    65,635 

3,490 

41.46 

1966-67  . 

....    65,457 

3,421 

42.18 

1965-66  . 

....   62,816 

3,354 

41.29 

1964-65  . 

....    59,273 

3,289 

39.73 

1963-64  . 

....    54,261 

3,225 

37.09 

1962-63  . 

....    54,479 

3,162 

37.98 

1961-62  . 

....   55,602 

3,100 

39.54 

1960-61  . 

....    52,734 

3,040 

38.24 

1959-60  . 

....   48,858 

2,982 

36.12 

1958-59  . 

....   47,561 

2,926 

35.83 

1957-58  . 

....   44,704 

2,871 

34.33 

1956-57  . 

....   42,228 

2,817 

33.05 

1955-56  . 

....   40,443 

2,765 

32.25 

1954-55  . 

....   38,254 

2,713 

31.09 

1953-54  . 

....   36,892 

2,663 

30.54 

1952-53  . 

....   35,200             2,615 

O.  Licht  estimate  (October  20, 

29.68 

1975). 

*  Latest  F. 

(a)   Com 

mencing  Septembe 

r  1  and  endi 

ig  August  31. 

(b)    Population    as    of    mid-calendar    year,    based    on 
United  Nations  estimates. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


The  Crop  -  Dr.  Charles  Richard 


By  the  middle  of  November  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  corp  will  be 
harvested.  Yields  of  cane  per  acre  will 
not  be  as  high  as  preharvest  estimates. 
Yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  are  very 
good.  A  survey  now  being  conducted  by 
Charles  Hodson,  League  Economist, 
shows  that  Louisiana  could  average  as 
much  as  190  lbs.  of  sugar  per  net  ton  of 
cane  this  year.  Sucrose  and  purity,  in 
general,  have  been  good  and  weather  and 
harvesting  conditions  have  been  ideal 
except  for  a  few  days. 

The  cool  weather  predicted  can  im- 
prove cane  quality.  In  addition  to  im- 
proving sucrose  and  purity,  cool  weather 
and  frost  can  help  in  the  cane  burning 
operation.  This  should  help  to  reduce 
trash  content  on  cane. 

The  crop  is  harvesting  much  better  than 
the  crops  of  the  last  four  years.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  harvest  straight  cane.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ease  of  handling  straight 
cane,  the  cost  is  less  and  far  less  cane 
scrap  is  being  left  in  the  field.  Many 
growers  are  leaving  as  little  as  one  ton 
of  cane  per  acre  that  could  be  scrapped. 
There  are  very  few  acres  poorly  harvested 
this  year.  There  is  more  lodged  cane  on 
lower  Bayou  Lafourche  from  Raceland 
downstream  than  elsewhere.  Even  in  this 
area  there  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
down  cane. 

Because  the  crop  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  expected  and  grinding  conditions 
have  been  good,  a  number  of  factories 
will  complete  grinding  somewhat  earlier 


than  usual.  There  are  at  least  two  mills 
that  will  probably  complete  the  crop  be- 
fore December  15.  There  will  also  be  a 
few  mills  that  will  not  complete  the  crop 
until  after  Christmas. 

Dr.  Charles  Richard 

There  has  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  outfield  variety  testing  program  ac- 
cording to  both  Howard  Robichaux  and 
Windell  Jackson,  League  Agronomists. 
This  addition  has  been  Dr.  Charles 
Richard  of  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station. 
Dr.  Richard  is  now  working  with  the 
L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A.,  League  team  harvesting 
and  testing  the  new  unreleased  varieties 
in  plots  on  growers  farms  located  through- 
out the  belt.  Dr.  Richard  is  son  of  Mr. 
Norbert  Richard  of  Greenwood  Planta- 
tion, Thibodaux,  La. 

A  report  from  Howard  Robichaux  in- 
dicate many  growers  are  reporting  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  in  first  stubble  better 
than  plant  cane.  One  explanation  for  this 
is  that,  in  general,  stands  in  first  stubble 
were  better  than  stands  were  in  plant 
cane.  Stalk  population  in  plant  cane  on 
many  farms  appear  lower  this  year  than 
last  year.  Many  growers  are  making  this 
same  report.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  growers  are  now  saying  that 
yields  of  cane  are  improving  as  better 
first  stubble  and  plant  cane  are  being 
harvested.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  generally 
true  around  the  belt.  With  the  present 
price  of  sugar,  a  good  yield  per  acre  will 
be  welcomed. 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 

Production    Credit   Associations    are  consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 

sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials  and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 

like  this  one   in  the  urban  news  media,  food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 

It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell  way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 
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ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  AAartinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'Extension  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act" 


A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  recently  completed 
hearings  on  HR8841,  (Extension  of  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
as  amended).  At  this  writing,  it  appears 
that  changes  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
in  the  House  version  of  this  bill.  Of  major 
interest  to  farmers  were  three  provisions 
included  in  the  House  version  which  will 
probably  be  modified  by  the  Senate, 
therefore  requiring  a  conference  to  settle 
the  issues.  These  provisions  were: 

1.  an  amendment  passed  by  the  House 
which  required  EPA  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  prior 
to  banning  the  use  of  any  chemical 
used  in  agriculture 

2.  a  modification  of  the  self-certifica- 
tion process  for  farm  applicators  of 
pesticides.  At  present  farm  appli- 
cators are  able  to  purchase  pesti- 
cides after  signing  a  register  certi- 
fying that  he  has  read  the  label  and 
will  follow  the  instructions.  New 
provisions  will  allow  the  EPA  to 
issue  regulations  requiring  an  appli- 
cant to  undergo  prescribed  courses 
of  instruction.  Congressman  Hage- 
dorn  stated  in  regard  to  this  provi- 
sion, 'Thus  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
certification  to  use  pesticides, 
farmers  are  going  to  suffer  great  in- 
convenience and  loss  of  time  at- 
tending pesticide  use  classes,  merely 
to  prove  to  Federal  bureaucrats 
that  they  are  capable  of  managing 


their  own  affairs.  It  is  in  the  strong- 
est self-interest  of  the  farmer  to  in- 
sure that  pesticides  and  similar  sub- 
stances are  used  properly  and 
safely  on  his  own  property,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  crops,  and  in 
proximity  to  his  own  family.  To  es- 
tablish a  new  bureaucratic  structure 
to  accomplish  this  same  end  is  a 
waste  of  money,  a  waste  of  person- 
nel, and  a  further  blow  to  the  free- 
dom of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens. Not  only  is  the  farmer  going 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  ill-advised 
legislation  but  so  is  the  consumer 
whose  dependence  upon  low  food 
prices  requires  the  wise  use  of  pesti- 
cides." 

a  clarification  in  the  House  report 
on  the  bill  which  would  permit 
manufacturers  to  charge  formu- 
lators  for  data  submitted  in  support 
of  an  application  for  registration  of 
a  particular  pesticide.  EPA  is  cur- 
rently operating  under  an  interim 
policy  statement  which  recognizes 
no  property  rights  to  basic  support- 
ing data  submitted  prior  to  October 
21, 1972.  Thus,  data  submitted  prior 
to  this  date  could  be  used  by  a 
formulator  without  compensation 
to  establish  a  pattern  of  use  under 
which  a  new  registrant  could  gain 
registration.  The  House  report 
eliminated  the  date  of  October  21, 
1972  and  gave  the  administrator  of 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 
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We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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1974  HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Hartman  Lejeune,  Jeanerette,  La., 
33.6  tons  per  acre  on  19.9  acres. 


Estate  of  Phillip  Rodrigue,  New 
Iberia,  La.,  36  tons  per  acre  on  162 
acres.  Pictured  is  Alfred  Rodrigue. 
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Triple    V    Farms,    Youngsville,    La..  27.15  tons  per  acre  on  899.7  acres. 
From  left:  Wilson  Viator,  Dr.  David  Viator,  and  Ray  Viator 
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There's  nothing  like  the  feeling 

of  a  successfully  completed  harvest . . . 

so  sit  back  and  enjoy  yourself! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season  and  prosperous  New  Year 


How  sweet  it  is! 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling 
instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


1422-4-0-1512 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

EPA  authority  to  step  in  and,  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  de- 
termine   the    amount    and    terms 
of    reasonable    compensation    that 
would  be  fair  to  both  parties. 
These  issues  will  have  to  be  settled  be- 
tween conferees  appointed  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

"Under-Secretary  Phil  Campbell  Resigns" 

Under-Secretary  J.  Phil  Campbell  an- 
nounced recently  his  intension  to  resign 
for  health  reasons  as  Under-Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Campbell  has  served  as 
Under-Secretary  since  January,  1969. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, he  served  for  fourteen  years  as  the 
elected  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
his  home  state  of  Georgia.  He  will  prob- 
ably continue  in  his  present  position  until 
mid-December  since  Secretary  Butz  will 
be  out  of  the  country  until  approximately 
that  time. 


HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT   CHEMICALS,   INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South    Peters    St. 
New    Orleans,    La. 


Savoie  Industries,  Belle  Rose,  La., 
28.7  tons  per  acre  on  2255  acres.  Pic- 
tured is  Paul  Cancienne,  Manager. 
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LcRoy  and  Paul  Zeringue,  Raceland, 
La.,  40.9  tons  per  acre  on  100  acres. 
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1974  HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Alvin  F.   Chustz,   Maringouin,   La., 
40.4  tons  per  acre  on  24.2  acres 


Jeddy   LeBlanc,   White   Caste,   La.. 
41  tons  per  acre  on  23.7  acres. 
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The  Acosta  Brothers,  Percy,  Bobby  and  Manuel,  Raceland,  La.,  34  tons 
per  acre  on  300  acres . 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


'    Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  ITAIAfl 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KrNill 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone®       ■  ■!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 
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(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


UCoii  LSU  LIBRARY 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
ouisiana  State  University  Li 
iton   Rouge ,  Louisiana  70303 


n   i  ^-  Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Nov.  28,  1975 14.61 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  Nov.  28,  1975  23.1635 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  Cane  for  Fuel? 

Ways  to  convert  sugar  cane  and  similar 
crops  into  fuels  are  being  investigated 
by  Battele's  Columbus  Laboratories  in  a 
concept  study  for  the  U.S.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

The  study  will  explore  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping energy  farms  as  a  possible  means 
to  alleviate  the  nation's  independence  on 
increasingly  scarce  imported  fuels.  Im- 
plementation of  the  concept  could  permit 
crops  grown  on  energy  farms  to  be  con- 
verted into  fuel  by  several  different 
processes. 

Battele's  Edward  S.  Lipinsky,  principal 
investigator  for  the  15  -  month  study, 
said  the  research  is  focusing  on  sugar  pro- 
ducing crops  such  as  sugar  cane,  sweet 
sorghum  and  sugar  beets  because  they 
are  high  yield  crops  and  are  grown  on  a 
mass  scale. 

He  said  energy  farming  is  an  attractive 
alternative  source  of  energy  because  fuel 
producing  crops  can  be  grown  each  year 
and  therefore  do  not  deplete  themselves. 
Furthermore,  such  farms  could  increase 
the  amount  of  sugar  available  to  con- 
sumers because  the  crops  could  be  used 
to  make  sugar  products  before  being  con- 
verted into  energy. 

The  primary  energy  -  conversion  meth- 
ods to  be  considered  are  fermentation, 
direct  combustion  of  the  crops  them- 
selves, and  pyrolysis. 

In  fermentation,  the  organic  materials 
are  converted  into  such  fuels  as  synthetic 


natural  gas  and  ethanol.  In  the  direct  - 
combustion  method,  researchers  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  combining  the 
organic  matter  with  municipal  refuse  and 
coal  for  burning  in  utility  and  industrial 
power  plants.  Pyrolysis  causes  a  chemi- 
cal change  by  heating  to  make  solid  or 
liquid  fuels. 

Corn  Sweetener  Info 

From  Reuters  we  have  learned  that  a 
corn  sweetener  company  official  has  esti- 
mated the  United  States  high  fructose 
corn  syrup  (HFCS)  industry  will  be  cap- 
able of  producing  4,000  million  to  6,000 
million  pounds  of  the  sweetener  by  1980. 
By  1990,  he  estimated  that  capacity  could 
increase  easily  up  to  9,000  million  to 
10,000  million  pounds  annually. 

Donald  Francis,  President  of  the  Clin- 
ton Corn  Processing  Company,  a  division 
of  Standard  Brands,  told  the  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Department's  National  Agricul- 
tural outook  conference  that  HFCS 
manufacturing  capacity  has  reached  over 
1000  million  pounds  this  year. 

The  two  principal  manufacturers  have 
been  in  business  during  most  of  1975  and 
eight  other  companies  have  announced 
operation  within  the  next  one  to  five 
years,  he  said.  Sweeteners  from  corn  sup- 
plied about  20  percent  of  the  total  nu- 
tritive sweeteners  consumed  in  the  U.S. 
last  year.  These  included  conventional 
corn  syrups,  HFCS  and  dextrose. 

Francis  predicted  that  by  1980,  the  per- 
(continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Cane  Yields  Lower  Than  Last  Year 


It  is  still  very  difficult  to  predict  what 
the  final  outcome  of  this  cane  crop  will  be 
in  the  average  for  the  State  in  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  total  tons  of  raw 
sugar  produced.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
certain  at  this  time  that  both  figures  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  preharvest  es- 
timates. 

It  is  now  very  apparent  that  earlier 
estimates  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Reporting 
Board  and  this  writer  were  high.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  that  this  crop  will 
average  24  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
in  this  writers  opinion  there  is  no  chance 
that  this  crop  will  produce  an  average  of 
22  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  for  the  State. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  surprising  to  see 
this  crop  average  as  much  as  21  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre.  A  recent  survey  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  cane  belt  show  that 
very  few  growers  will  produce  as  many 
net  tons  of  cane  as  was  produced  last 
year  and  although  purity  and  sucrose  is 
considerably  better  than  last  year,  very 
few  growers  will  produce  as  many  stand- 
ard tons  of  cane  as  was  produced  last  year. 

At  present,  it  looks  like  Louisiana  will 
produce  somewhere  between  600  and  630 
thousand  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  These 
figures  are  arrived  from  using  the  present 
acreage,  310,000  acres,  and  assuming  190 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane  and  an 
average  of  between  20.5  and  21.5  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  for  the  State. 

Why  this  crop  is  smaller  than  the  1974 
crop  is  a  subject  of  much  discussion 
around  the  Louisiana  cane  belt.  There 
are  any  number  of  reasons  proposed.  For 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  now  very  ap- 
parent to  most  growers  that  stalk  popula- 
tion per  acre  is  lower  than  usual.  This 
became  apparent  to  a  number  of  growers 
and  others  only  about  a  week  or  so  before 


the  harvest  began.  Mr.  J.  F.  Blanchard, 
Sterling  Sugars,  Franklin,  La.  gives  a 
good  description  of  why  the  crop  was 
over-estimated  until  about  September  18- 
23  by  many  growers  and  others.  Mr. 
Blanchard  believes  that  this  crop  had  a 
heavier  than  normal  mass  of  green  leaves 
that  stayed  on  the  stalk  longer  that  de- 
ceived the  eye  until  the  cane  stalks  reach- 
ed a  height  where  growers  could  see  be- 
neath the  green  mass  of  leaves  and  then 
could  see  the  stalk  population  was  lower. 
Also  at  this  time  lower  leaves  were  drying 
and  hanging  down  because  the  rains  stop- 
ped to  expose  a  better  view  of  stalk  popu- 
lation. This  was  very  noticable  when 
looking  across  rows  toward  the  end  of 
September  and  afterward. 

Why  sugar  per  ton  is  higher  than 
normal  this  year  is  somewhat  easier  to 
explain.  Cool  nights  in  late  September 
triggered  early  sucrose  and  purity. 
Weather  for  harvest  with  few  exceptions 
has  been  almost  ideal.  Fairly  straight  cane 
and  little  uprooting  reduced  mud  and 
trash  on  cane.  More  sunny  days  with  less 
raining  periods  produced  better  burns  on 
cane.  All  of  these  factors  helped  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  highest, 
sugar  per  ton  year  on  record  in  Louisiana. 

At  the  end  of  this  crop  growers  will  be 
discouraged  because  of  lower  cane  yields 
but  there  is  always  hope  in  the  future  for 
better  field  yields.  The  one  more  dis- 
appointing thing  is  the  low  price  of  sugar. 
Unfortunately  not  one  of  these  growers 
has  any  control  over  the  price  of  sugar. 
It  is  certainly  hoped  that  the  price  of 
sugar  will  improve  before  the  crop  is 
ended,  and  for  those  on  a  season's  average 
that  extend  into  April  or  longer,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  price  increases  with  the  new 
year. 
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HUNTING  CLUBS  FLOURISH 


Grower  relies  on  good  timing, 
fewer  applications  of  GUTHION 
to  control  sugarcane  borers 


Fewer  insecticide  applications, 
and  good  timing  of  each,  is  the  key 
to  economical,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  without  wiping  out 
wildlife  populations,  says  Paul  J. 
Cancienne,  managing  partner  and 
field  manager  of  Savoie  Industries, 
Belle  Rose,  La. 

"We  only  spray  when  borer 
populations  reach  the  economic 
threshold  established  by  LSU 
entomologists.'' 

"We  spray  only  those  fields  that 
reach  threshold  levels,  before 
borers  enter  the  stalk.  One  field  last 
summer  had  a  12%  infestation,  but 


we  sprayed  before  the  borers  got 
into  the  stalk,  and  got  excellent 
control. 

"We  used  to  spray  every  10  days, 
but  now  we  average  two  applications 
of   GUTHION  per  season.  Some 
fields  get  three,  but  a  lot  get  only 
one  spray.'' 

"And,  since  we've  been  using 
fewer  applications,  private  hunting 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  our 
plantation.  Local  people  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  protecting 
wildlife  that  we  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  cooperate  with  them." 

For  low-cost,  effective  control  of 
sugarcane  borers,  scout  your  cane 
regularly,  and  spray  only  when 
infestations  reach  the  economic 
threshold.  Call  your  insecticide 
dealer  or  aerial  applicator  for 
expert  assistance. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division, 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Paul  Cancienne  (left) 
I  makes  sure  pilot  Dwayne 
\"!"ridico  treats  only  blocks 

where  borer  populations 

have  reached  economic 

threshold  levels.  75161-2 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'Sugar  Division  ASCS  Abolished' 


Final  steps  in  the  abolishment  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  ASCS,  were  taken  recent- 
ly. During  the  last  few  months,  many 
changes  and  transfers  of  personnel  have 
occurred.  First  of  such  changes  was  the 
transfer  of  Robert  R.  Stansberry,  former 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Division, 
to  the  Program  Operation  Division  as 
chief  of  the  special  programs  branch  and 
James  Agnew,  former  chief  of  the  wage 
and  price  branch,  to  the  program  and 
operation  division.  Next  was  the  promo- 
tion to  the  former  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  Arthur  Calcagnini,  to  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Commodity  Operations. 
Marvin  Gelles  was  then  named  Acting 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Division.  Then, 
Ellsworth  DeMasters,  former  chief  of  the 
Quota  and  Allotment  Branch,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  use  division  and  is  work- 
ing on  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. Following  these  re-assignments,  a 
decision  was  made  to  transfer  to  AMS  the 
responsibility  for  preparation  of  the 
bulletin  entitled,  "Sugar  Reports",  a  sta- 
tistical compilation  of  sugar  production, 
consumption,  imports,  etc.  With  the  trans- 
fer of  this  function,  James  Thorpe,  Billy 
Judge  and  one  secretary  were  moved  to 
AMS.  Since  part  of  the  information  to 
be  included  in  "Sugar  Reports"  would 
come  from  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, three  other  individuals  were  trans- 
ferred to  ERS.  During  the  third  week  of 
November,  the  abolishment  of  the  Sugar 
Division  was  completed  with  the  transfer 
of  Marvin  Gelles  to  the  Transportation 
Division  of  Commodity  Operations. 
James  Coburn,  who  has  been  acting  as 
assistant  to  Gelles,  was  transferred  to  the 
Fiscal  Division  and  Eugene  Boyles  and 


John  Hupfer  were  transferred  to  the 
commodity  operations  branch  and  Mr. 
Boyles  will  be  the  sole  individual  respon- 
sible for  inquiries  and  activities  on  sugar. 
As  of  this  writing,  no  public  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  these  transfers 
and  the  demise  of  the  Sugar  Division. 

"What's  Ahead  for  1976" 

The  USDA  recently  stated  that,  "Agri- 
cultural economy  to  hold  strong  through 
first  half  of  1976."  In  their  review  of  the 
outlook  for  1976,  USDA  stated:  "The  out- 
look for  U.S.  agriculture  through  mid- 
1976  continues  strong,  athough  major  un- 
certainties remain.  Agricultural  adjust- 
ment, particularly  in  domestic  livestock 
feeding,  continue  to  be  tied  to  develop- 
ment in  foreign  markets  and  the  U.S. 
economy.  While  expanded  foreign  mar- 
kets mean  favorable  returns  for  U.S.  grain 
producers,  the  nature  of  any  expansion 
in  the  livestock  feeding  industry  will  be 
based  on  the  expectations  of  continued 
strong  consumer  demand  to  support  live- 
stock prices  and  the  availability  and  cost 
of  feed.  The  domestic  market  will  depend 
on  how  well  the  general  economic  recov- 
ery can  be  sustained  in  1976.  The  critical 
factors  are  the  export  levels  for  U.S. 
grains,  and  the  responsiveness  of  domestic 
livestock  producers  to  current  and  ex- 
pected feed-product  price  relationships. 
Assuming  a  whopping  export  volume  and 
a  pickup  in  livestock,  farm  income  pros- 
pects through  the  first  half  of  1976  will 
be  greatly  improved  over  a  year  earlier, 
with  the  livestock  sector  continuing  to 
gain  and  crop  prices  easing  somewhat 
in  the  face  of  record  output." 
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1974  HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Bunkie,  La.,  42.6      Ulysse  Gonsoulin,  Jr.,  New  Iberia,  La.. 
tons  per  acre  on  545  acres.  From  left:      31  tons  per  acre  on  401  acres. 
H.  K.  Bubenzer  and  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  III. 


Matherne  Brothers,  (Clarence,  Jr.,  Francis  J.,  J.  G.,  and  Kirlin)  Thibodaux,  La.,  37.6 
tons  per  acre  on  567.5  acres. 
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1974  HIGH   YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Lester  Prejean,  Thibodaux,  La..  37.2  tons      Frank  O.  Tomney,  Jr.,  White  Castle.  La.? 
per  acre  on  45.8  acres.  40  tons  per  acre  on  64  acres. 
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There's  nothing  like  the  feeling 

of  a  successfully  completed  harvest . . . 

so  sit  back  and  enjoy  yourself! 

Have  a  happy  holiday  season  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


How  sweet  it  is! 


l-rjjjr.       ^< 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling         ■»'T  '  01;..- 

instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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UP  FRONT 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

centage  of  consumed  nutritive  sweeteners 
derived  from  corn  will  rise  to  35  percent, 
by  1985  to  45  percent  and  to  50  percent 
by  1990.  He  also  forecast  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  sweeteners  in  bakery  and  cereal 
products  from  the  current  23  percent  to 
63  percent. 

Florida  Hires  Ag  Research  Director 

Dr.  Joseph  Orsenigo  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  newly  created  position  of  di- 
rector of  agricultural  research  of  the 
Florida  Sugar  ane  League. 

Dr.  Orsenigo  comes  to  the  Florida 
League  from  the  University  of  Florida, 
Agricultural  Research  and  Education 
Center,  Belle  Glade,  where  he  is  presently 
a  professor  and  plant  physiologist.  His 
past  professional  activities  include  re- 
search in  weed  science  and  both  tropical 
and  subtropical  crops. 

Prior  to  joining  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida's Center  in  Belle  Glade,  Dr.  Orsenigo 
served  as  horticuturist  and  manager  of 
the  Inter-American  Cocoa  Center  in 
Costa  Rica.  Before  that,  he  was  the  re- 
search agronomist  and  branch  staff  man- 
ager for  the  IBEC  Research  Institute  in 
Venezuela. 

World  Sugar  Situation 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  League  held  recently,  the 
guest  speaker  -  Marvin  Gelles,  former 
Acting  Director,  Sugar  Division,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  -  in  his  talk 
pointed  up  that  the  world  sugar  situation 
will  tend  to  be  much  more  important  to 
what  happens  here  in  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  than  it  has  been  previously.  Mr. 
Gelles  indicated  that  over  the  1976-76 
season,  world  sugar  production  will  be 
about  91.5  million  tons,  representing  an 
increase  of  4.4  million  tons.  He  said  that 
recent  weather  has  been  more  favorable 
than  before,  but  one  must  still  take  into 
account  a  possible  decrease  in  Cuban 
sugar  production,  possible  typhoons  in 
the  Philippines,  and  other  factors.  He 
indicated  that  supplies  will  not  be  over 
abundant. 


World  consumption  for  this  same 
period  will  be  approximately  90.4  million 
tons.  The  surplus,  equal  to  1.1  million  tons 
of  sugar,  will  build  up  previously  de- 
creased stocks.  Mr.  Gelles  sees  a  three  per- 
cent increase  each  year  in  world  con- 
sumption. 

"Within  10  years,  we  will  need  to  in- 
crease production  by  approximately  30 
million  tons  of  sugar  annually.  To  meet 
increased  consumption,  we  will  need 
more  factories  -  increased  production.  A 
new  factory  now  costs  at  least  $50  million 
to  build.  Land  and  energy  resources  in- 
volved are  tremendous.  Also,  these  must 
be  an  adequate  rate  of  return  for  the 
growers.  Although  some  44  new  factories 
will  be  coming  on  board  this  year,  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  made 
some  who  were  thinking  of  constructing 
new  factories  now  think  twice.  Since  the 
Sugar  Act  expired,  we  are  a  member  of  a 
one-world  sugar  economy.  The  beet  areas 
tend  to  be  key  to  a  shortage  or  an  abun- 
dance condition.  Here,  come  early  next 
year,  domestic  sugar  beet  growers  will 
have  to  decide  what  their  returns  from 
sugar  beets  will  be  for  the  coming  18 
months.  They  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  devote  some  of  their  acreage  to  more 
economically  beneficial  types  of  crops. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  not  going  to  grow 
as  many  beets  this  coming  year  as  last 
year.  Their  returns  will  not  equal  their 
cost  of  production." 

Mr.  Gelles  predicts  that  by  1980  our 
worldwide  consumption  of  sugar  will  ex- 
ceed our  capacity  to  produce  sugar.  How- 
ever, by  1980,  high  fructose  corn  sweet- 
eners will  supplement  35  percent  of  this 
production  deficiency. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M-    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  fKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      ■  "™W 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


PLUS«@^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serial3  Oept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
!ton  Rou^e,   Louisiana  70803 
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)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  December  12,  1975 15.16 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  December  12,  1975       227862 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


bv  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Cuban  Harvest 

From  Reuters  we  have  learned  that 
the  Cuban  sugar  harvest  has  begun.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  efficiency  in 
cutting  and  grinding  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  severe  drought  affecting  the 
island's  main  producing  provinces  for 
the  third  consecutive  year. 

Production  plans  for  the  current  har- 
vest have  not  been  disclosed,  nor  was 
last  years  yield,  estimated  by  industry 
observers  at  5.5  million  to  six  million  tons 
of  sugar. 

Cool  Temperatures 

The  world  is  cooling  off  according  to 
Toronto  climatologist,  Morley  Thomas. 
Speaking  before  the  Canadian  Meteoro- 
logical Society  of  Ottawa,  Thomas  said 
that  study  of  long  term  temperature 
trends  and  such  climatic  indicators  as 
solar  cycles,  ice  cores  and  lake  levels 
point  in  that  direction.  After  that,  he 
said,  meterologists  predict  temperatures 
will  return  to  the  relatively  warm  levels 
of  the  1960's. 

He  added  there  is  still  a  need  for  more 
knowledge  in  his  field  because  metero- 
logists can  only  forecast  weather  30  days 
in  advance. 

Executive  Order 

By  executive  order  of  President  Ford 
on  November  24,  1975,  all  foreign  coun- 
tries that  import  sugar  to  the  United 
States   have   been    exempted    from    the 


duty  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing countries: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Republic  of  China  ( Taiwan ) 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

India 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Peru 

Philippine  Republic 

The  order  goes  into  effect  January  1, 
1976. 

Australian  Sugar  Crop 

The  official  estimate  for  the  1975  Aus- 
tralian sugar  harvest  has  been  reduced 
from  2.89  million  tons  to  2.8  million,  raw 
value,  according  to  a  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  Field  Dispatch.  The  new 
estimate  is  well  below  an  earlier  forecast 
of  a  3  million  ton  expectation. 

The  report  said  sugar  content  of  the 
cane  has  been  very  low,  requiring  about 
7.5  tons  of  cane  to  produce  one  ton  of 
sugar,  compared  with  the  normal  ratio 
of  about  seven  to  one.  It  said  if  the  2.8 
million  ton  crop  is  achieved  this  year, 
there  will  be  enough  to  cover  domestic 
consumption,  long-term  contracts  and 
still  leave  a  sizeable  quantity  for  the 
world  market. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Crop  Ending  —  Improve  Cane  Yields 


At  this  time,  December  13,  much  of 
the  crop  is  already  in,  and  many  mills 
have  completed  grinding  operations.  The 
state  will  not  produce  as  many  net  tons 
of  cane  as  was  produced  in  the  1974 
crop.  There  is  a  good  chance,  however, 
that  Louisiana  will  produce  slightly  more 
sugar  than  was  produced  in  1974.  It  now 
appears  as  much  as  630,000  tons  sugar 
raw  value,  could  be  produced. 

If  sugar  prices  do  not  improve,  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  Louisiana  must  find  a 
way  to  produce  more  cane  per  acre  if 
reasonable  profits  are  to  be  expected. 
The  BIG  question  is:  "What  must  be 
done  to  improve  cane  yields?" 

Certainly,  it  is  a  fact  that  County 
Agents  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  belt 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  spread- 
ing the  best  and  latest  findings  of  re- 
search. In  general,  cane  growers  are 
following  the  recommendations  of  the 
County  Agents.  Growers  are  planting 
the  recommended  herbicides  and  fertil- 
izers. Insects  are  being  controlled. 

There  are  other  important  factors  of 
production  which  must  be  considered, 
such  as:  cultural  practices,  diseases,  the 
number  of  stubble  crops  kept,  and  wea- 
ther. We  have  not  controlled  mosaic 
disease,  and  with  the  present  varieties, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so!  Stunt- 
ing disease  has  not  been  controlled. 
Less  than  a  satisfactory  job  has  been 
done  with  the  equipment  on  hand.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  newly  developed  aerated 
steam  method  will  prove  satisfactory  and 
greater  use  made  of  this.  Research  to 
date,  shows  this  method  to  work  well. 
The  most  important  feature  in  this  sys- 
tem, hopefully,  is  the  removal  of  leaves 
will  not  be  necessary  for  treatment.  The 
elimination  of  hand  labor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Stunting  Disease  will  increase 
the  use  of  this  practice  all  over  the  cane 
belt. 

The  number  ol  stubble  crops  kept  is 
an  area  of  much  discussion.  In  general. 


cane  growers  who  produce  better  than 
average  tonnage  are  keeping  smaller 
amounts  of  old  stubble  cane.  However, 
there  are  some  growers  on  better  soils, 
with  very  good  grass  control,  making  ex- 
cellent cane  yields  and  are  also  keeping 
a  considerable  amount  of  old  stubble. 
These  type  growers  are  in  the  minority. 
An  easy  way  for  an  average  grower  to 
decrease  yields  of  cane  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  old  stubble  kept. 

The  manner  in  which  a  crop  is  cul- 
tivated certainly  has  a  bearing  on  cane 
yields.  The  setting  of  tools  and  the  time 
of  cultivation  with  regard  to  moisture 
in  the  soil,  are  important  aspects  which 
must  be  considered.  Different  textured 
soils  must  be  treated  differently  and  the 
method  of  cultivation  may  vary  from 
year  to  year.  All  these  things  are  gen- 
erally known  by  growers.  The  big  ques- 
tion still  remains,  "how  must  all  the  fac- 
tors be  put  together  to  make  better 
crops?" 

The  one  factor  that  is  uncontrollable 
is  weather.  All  the  factors  discussed 
earlier  must  be  put  together  as  lo  min- 
imize the  influence  of  adverse  weather. 

One  thing  that  must  be  remembered 
about  this  crop  is  that,  in  general,  it  was 
straight  and  it  was  also  low  in  vield  of 
cane  per  acre.  One  good  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  straight  cane:  there 
was  very  little  scrap  left  in  the  field 
following  harvest.  The  fact  that  the  crop 
was  straight  caused  less  mud  and  trash 
on  cane.  Better  quality  cane  was  de- 
livered to  mills  and  as  a  result  this  year 
will  probably  set  a  record  in  pounds 
of  sugar  produced  per  net  ton  of  cane 
ground. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
cently on  the  reasons  for  this  crop  hav- 
ing less  number  of  stalks  produced  per 
acre.  Several  growers  have  discussed  the 
fact  that  we  are  no  longer  using  green 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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We're  Spreading  the  Word. 


Production  Credit  Associations  are 
sponsoring  numerous  ads  and  commercials 
like  this  one  in  the  urban  news  media. 
It  is  part  of  an  extensive  PCA  effort  to  tell 


consumers  about  the  important  role  farmers 
and  ranchers  perform  in  providing  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more 
way  PCA  serves  agriculture. 


Soup  *.,  nce.;-"= ,  e  ^e 
just  ^rld  anb  »~ 


Thc&0  ahead  peop\c 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Franklin  828-5656 
Raceland  537-3657 


DECEMBER  15,  1975 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'World  Sugar  Situation" 


The  following  is  taken  from  recent 
remarks  by  Mr.  Marvin  Gelles,  former 
Acting  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
ASCA,  USDA,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Gelles  dis- 
cussed: 1)  world  production,  2)  world 
consumption,  3)  changes  since  expira- 
tion of  Sugar  Act,  4)  current  U.S.  situa- 
tion, 5 )  imports,  6 )  outlook  for  1976,  and 
7)  other  sweeteners. 

1.  "For  1975-1976,  production  to  total 
91.5  million  short  tons  which  will  exceed 
last  year  by  4.4  million  tons.  Most  of  in- 
crease coming  from  expanding  beet  acre- 
age in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  which  was 
stimulated  by  last  year's  high  prices. 

2.  "World  consumption  should  total 
90.4  million  tons  which  exceeds  last  year's 
by  2.0  million  tons.  World  stocks  should, 
therefore,  be  increased  1.4  million  tons 
reversing  downward  trend  of  last  four 
years.  Long  term  trend  is  for  an  increase 
of  2.5  million  tons  per  year  or  approxi- 
mately 3%.  By  1985,  an  additional  30 
tons  would  bo  needed.  This  would  re- 
quire twenty-five  new  factories  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  tons  each  to  meet 
increase  in  demand  and  additional  fac- 
tories to  replace  obsolete  and  inefficient 
operations.  Expansion  would  depend  on 
adequate  returns  to  growers. 

3.  "Since  expiration  of  Sugar  Act,  sev- 
eral countries  have  signed  new  bilateral 
agreements.  For  example,  Russia  and 
Cuba,  a  new  agreement  at  17^  per 
pound;  Australia  and  Japan,  600,000  tons 
per  year  for  five  years;  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  agreement 
with  Africa  Carribean  and  Pacific  ( ACP) 
producers  for  1.2  million  tons  for  five 
years  to  United  Kingdom.  In  addition, 
some  U.S.  industrial  users  have  signed 
long  term  agreements  for  imported  sugar 
and  some1  sugar  has  been  entering  the 
U.S.  from  Canada.  Another  change  fa- 
miliar   to    Louisiana    producers    is    the 


change  in  pricing  by  some  refiners. 

4.  "The  U.S.  situation  shows  increased 
production  of  about  800,000  tons  from 
beets  and  approximately  300,000  tons 
from  cane.  The  increased  beet  sugar 
production  will  disrupt  normal  market- 
ings of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  Mid- 
West  and  possibly  East.  Consumption, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  reach  10  million 
tons,  10%  less  than  last  year.  Per  capita 
consumption  is  the  lowest  since  World 
War  II  and  will  be  approximately  90 
pounds  for  1975  as  compared  to  97  for 
1974  and  102  for  1973.  With  costs  of  other 
inputs  increasing  rapidly,  the  recent  de- 
cline in  sweetener  prices  was  not  trans- 
lated into  substantially  lower  prices  for 
sugar  containing  products. 

5.  "Imports  for  1975  will  be  less  than 
4  million  tons  as  compared  to  5.8  million 
tons  last  year.  Imports  should  increase 
in  1976  because  of  smaller  beet  crop  as 
a  result  of  low  prices  for  1975  crop. 

6.  "Outlook  for  1976  indicates  adequate 
supply  to  meet  demands  but  supply 
will  not  be  over  abundant  U.S.  deliv- 
eries shuuld  range  from  10.3  to  10.9  mil- 
lion tons,  up  slightly  from  1975  with  per 
capita  consumption  between  90  and  95 
pounds.  With  no  major  shocks  or  sur- 
prises in  the  out-turn  of  the  75/76  crop, 
there  will  likely  be  some  price  variations 
and  some  seasonal  strengthening  in  1976. 
But  there  appears  little  basis  for  any  ma- 
terial change  in  levels  of  raw  prices  from 
levels  in  their  recent  past. 

7.  "There  has  been  tremendous  interest 
in  corn  sweeteners.  It  appears  two  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  will  market  500,000 
tons  in  1975.  Eight  manufacturers  have 
announced  that  they  will  either  start  pro- 
duction this  year  or  will  be  in  operation 
in  the  next  one  to  five  years.  Estimated 
capacity  of  all  plants  for  1980  will  be 
between  two  and  three  million  tons.  This 
could   increase   to  five  million   tons   by 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
manure  crops,  such  as  soybeans  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  winter  cover  crop  over  plant 
cane.  There  is  an  area  for  discussion 
on  the  use  of  soybeans  in  the  summer. 
Without  a  doubt,  there  is  no  area  for 
discussion  on  the  use  of  a  winter  crop 
on  plant  cane.  This  would  be  the  same 
as  having  grass  there.  Both  the  grass  and 
the  winter  cover  crop  would  keep  the 
soil  cool  and  wet  and  cause  plant  cane 
to  rot  in  the  ground. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
1990.  To  produce  500,000  tons  of  high 
fructose  sweeteners  would  use  approxi- 
mately 30  million  bushels  of  corn  with 
all  by-products  except  corn  oil,  utilized 
in  animal  and  poultry  feeds.  In  1974, 
sweeteners  from  corn  supplied  20%  of 
total  nutritive  sweeteners.  Bv  1980,  it  is 
estimated  thev  will  supply  35%,  by  1985, 
45%  and  by  1990,  50%.  In  summary,  1980 
consumption  of  sugar  on  a  world-wide 
basis  will  orobably  exceed  capacity  to 
produce.  Therefore,  we  may  welcome 
increase  of  production  of  corn  sweet- 
eners." 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  ■"PRIMA 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rtNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       "  "Ww 
(2,  4,  5,  TP)  —  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujN^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division.  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
'•.ton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  December  31,  1975 15.46 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  December  31,  1975 22.4492 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


FOOD  FACT 

One  farmer  in  America  feeds  himself 
and  46  other  peope,  as  compared  with 
only  six  other  people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
power  is  America's  greatest  strength. 
America,  with  five  percent  of  the  people 
and  one  percent  of  the  farmers,  produces 
15  percent  of  the  world's  food. 

CHARPENTIER  HONORED 

We  received  a  letter  recently  from  our 
retired  friend,  Leon  Charpentier,  former 
Research  Entomologist  at  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station.  Leon  said  he  is  enjoy- 
ing his  retirement  and  is  still  raising 
cattle,  gardening,  fishing  and  traveling. 

Leon  was  recently  honored  by  the  City 
of  Houma  when  he  received  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. We  congratulate  Leon  on  receiv- 
ing this  and  wish  him  continued  success 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

QUALMS  OVER  CANDY 

(Wall  Street  Journal,  December  5,  1975) 

Los  Angeles  school  officials  are  having 
some  pangs  of  conscience  over  candy. 
The  school  district  makes  a  substantial 


profit  from  candy  sales  of  some  $1.4  mil- 
lion annually  in  school  cafeterias.  It  uses 
the  money  to  buy  such  things  as  instru- 
ments and  uniforms  for  bands  and  drill 
teams.  But  some  nutritionists  and  home 
economists  in  the  school  system  allege 
that  these  are  ill-gotten  gains,  considering 
the  relationship  between  candy  and  tooth 
decay. 

Since  we've  been  around  this  track 
before  with  the  sugar  people,  we  won't 
take  a  stand  on  the  merits  of  the  nu- 
tritionists' claim.  The  pro-sugar  people 
generally  admit  that  candy  that  sticks  to 
your  teeth  may  hasten  tooth  decay  but 
argue  that  the  use  of  flourides  and  good 
tooth  care  can  counteract  that  risk.  The 
anti-sugar  people  favor  eliminating  the 
sticky  candy,  and  maybe  all  candy  since 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  candy  that  :;sn't 
sticky. 

But  we  rather  like  the  out  offered  to 
the  Los  Angeles  school  board  Jbv  Mary 
Ann  Sesma,  a  physiology  teacher,  as 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press:  This  is 
not  a  fascist  state.  People  are  going  to  eat 
as  they  choose."  Indeed  they  are  and  we 
would  urge  the  educational  authorities 
to  relax,  have  a  Hershey  bar  and  let  the 
parents  worry  about  what  their  kids  eat. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


1976  CROP  TO  START 


The  "only  fair",  1975  cane  crop  is  gone 
and  it  is  time  to  make  plans  for  the  1976 
cane  crop.  Planning  ahead  can  reduce 
labor  requirements  and  save  money  in 
many  other  ways.  Wise  growers  usually 
make  some  kind  of  written  budget  or 
record  keeping  system.  This  automatically 
causes  thought  and  planning  for  the  crop 
and  it  is  amazing  how  this  can  prevent 
overspending. 

Record  keeping  need  not  be  anything 
very  complicated.  In  fact,  it  can  be  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do.  The  crop  can  be  broken 
down  into  any  of  four  to  six  main  opera- 
tions. Budgeting  expected  costs  in  each 
of  these  four  to  six  operations  will  give 
some  fair  estimate  of  what  the  crop  will 
cost  to  produce.  Many  times  this  will  tell 
a  grower  the  tractor  he  needed  can  be 
purchased  or  perhaps  he  must  repair  what 
is  on  hand.  By  keeping  very  simple  rec- 
ords of  cost  on  each  operation  next  crop 
planning  will  be  made  easy.  Remember, 
record  keeping  does  not  mean  an  elabor- 
ate bookkeeping  system.  The  word  book- 
keeping scares  many  people  including  the 
writer,  but  a  simple,  easy  to  do,  record 
keeping  system  takes  very  little  time  and 
anyone  who  can  read  or  write  can  do  it. 
Try  it.  It  will  save  money. 

Good  weather  during  December  per- 
mitted the  opportunity  for  plenty  of 
plowing.  It  is  hoped  that  all  growers  are 
keeping  a  little  extra  stubble  cane  around 
just  in  case  some  heavy  land  plant  cane 
fails.  A  limited  survey  of  secdpiece  con- 
dition in  several  areas  shows  good  seed 
in  light  soils  and  some  good  and  some  fair 
seedpieces  in  heavy  soils.  Cane  planted 


in  heavy  land  followed  by  the  extreme 
drought  does  not  look  good.  In  many  in- 
stances the  top  eyes  appear  good,  but 
bottom  eyes  are  black,  dried  out  and  ap- 
pear dead.  It  is  hoped  there  are  enough 
good  eyes  in  the  upper  half  of  the  stalk 
to  make  it  through  the  month  of  March. 

The  heavy  land  cane  planted  earlier 
and  that  planted  following  the  drought 
is  in  good  condition. 

The  cane  to  be  suspicious  of  is  the  heavy 
land  cane  that  is  up  to  a  fair  stand  on  the 
high  or  front  end  with  little  or  no  stand 
in  the  center  if  there  is  a  slight  depression 
there,  and  only  a  few  shoots  up  here  and 
there  on  the  back  or  lower  end  of  the  cut. 
Seed  condition  in  the  center  and  lower 
end  will  always  look  worse  in  these  type 
fields  at  this  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  far  too 
early  to  tell  about  stands  based  on  seed 
condition.  Weather  conditions  from  now 
on  will  always  make  the  diffeience.  Many 
times  stands  in  early  March  can  be  ma- 
terially damaged  by  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  mild  freeze.  It  happened  last  year. 
What  this  amounts  to  is  the  seed  has  had 
it.  It  cannot  take  added  damage.  The 
slight  freeze  was  all  it  took  to  destroy  it. 
Without  this  little  added  damage,  this 
field  would  have  been  good.  Cane  planted 
in  early  September  has  to  stay  six  months 
or  more  under  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions before  starting  active  uninterupted 
growth.  This  is  a  long  period.  Most  visitors 
from  other  countries  marvel  at  Louisiana 
being  able  to  produce  cane  at  all,  for  this 
and  other  reasons. 
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EM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


With  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
season  behind  us  and  as  we  enter  the  Bi- 
centennial to  celebrate  our  200th  anni- 
versary, it  seems  appropriate  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  many  glorious  gifts  which 
most  Americans  enjoy  without  a  second 
thought.  Recently,  an  unidentified  writer, 
who  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  wrote  a 
short  essay  describing  a  mythical  town 
where  the  entire  world's  population  was 
compressed  into  1,000  citizens.  Sixty  of 
these  people,  or  6  per  cent,  would  repre- 
sent the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  940  people  would  represent  the 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here's  what  he  said  you'd  find  in  such 
a  town: 

"Of  the  entire  population  in  this  town, 
300  would  be  Christians;  700  would  not 
be.  At  least  30  people  there  would  be 
dyed-in-the-wool,  believing  Commun- 
ists, and  370  would  be  under  Commun- 
ist domination. 

"Three  hundred  and  three  people  in 
the  town  would  be  white;  697  would  be 
non- white.  The  60  Americans  would  have 
a  life  expectancy  of  70  years  each  but  the 
life  expectancy  of  all  the  other  940  people 
would  average  less  than  40  years  each. 


would  have  15/2  times  as  much  per  person 
as  the  rest  of  the  townspeople.  And  al- 
though only  6  per  cent  in  number,  they 
would  produce  16  per  cent  of  the  town's 
food  supply  —  and  eat  up  no  less  than 
14/2  per  cent  of  its  total  supply  of  food. 

"The  60  Americans  would  have  12  times 
as  much  electric  power  as  all  the  rest; 
22  times  as  much  coal;  21  times  as  much 
petroleum;  50  times  as  much  steel  and  50 
times  as  much  in  general  equipment. 

"The  lowest  income  group  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  better  off  than  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  town.  Almost  one-half, 
or  500  of  the  people  there,  would  not  be 
able  to  read  or  write. 

"More  than  one-half  would  never  have 
heard  of  Christ  or  of  what  he  stood  for, 
nor  would  they  have  heard  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  or  the  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise.  More  than  half  would  have 
heard  of  Karl  Marx  and  Communism." 

The  writer's  message  certainly  offers 
a  new  perspective  on  the  worldwide  com- 
munity of  man  and  our  special  corner  of 
that  world.  Tt  should  also  inspire  in 
most  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
many  blessings  to  be  counted  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 


'On  the  average,  the  Americans  there  Best  wishes  for  a  most  prosperous  1976. 
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American  Sugar  Cane  League   ■  • 10 

June  1,  1974  Testimony  of  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  and  Kenneth  Kahao 

at  the  Wage  Rate  Hearing,  May  20,  1974 11 
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October  1, 1974 

December  1, 1974 

March  1,  1975 

July  15, 1975 

August  1, 1975 
August  15,  1975 
September  1, 1975 


Speech  by  President  Charles  C.  Savoie  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Iberia, 

La.,  September  27,  1974 6 

Statement  by  Horace  D.  Godfrey  to  the  Public  Hearings 

of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 6 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  1974  Factory  Scale  Core 

Studies  by  Harold  S.  Birkett 12 

Statement  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  Before  House 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  July  15,  1975 6 

League  Adopts  Policy  on  Land  Use  Planning  11 

The  Current  Sugar  Situation  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 6 

Notice  of  Special  Meeting 8 


Miscellaneous 
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October  15, 1973 

December  1, 1973 
March  1, 1974 
March  15, 1974 
June  15, 1974 

June  15, 1974 
July  1,  1974 

September  15,  1974 
September  15,  1974 
September  15,  1974 


Nutria  Damage  to  Sugar  Cane  -  A  5  year  Appraisal  by 

G.  Frank  LaVoie  and  Frank  Schitoskey,  Jr 13 

"Let's  Hear  It"  For  U.S 11 

Sales  Tax  Exemption  on  Certain  Repairs 8 

Chattanooga  Cane  Mill   11 

How  Congressmen  Voted  on  the  Sugar  Act  on  June  5, 

by  States 6  &  7 

Conservation  Saves  Energy  by:    Dolan  Kleinpeter   •    •  10 

Television  Interview  with  U.S.  Senator  Russell  B. 

Long  (D-La.)  Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee       •  5 

A  Cane  Farmers'  Wife  Reacts 8 

Hurricane  Carmen 12  &  13 

A  Surplus  of  Shortages 14 
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November  15,  1974 

December  1, 1974 
January  15,  1975 
January  15,  1975 
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Speech  by  John  Mount  Before  the  Joint  Convention 
of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  and  the  International 

Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 8 

1974  Income  Taxes   11 

World  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption  Compared  10 

Per  Capita  World  Sugar  Consumption 11 
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February  1, 1975 

March  1, 1975 

March  1, 1975 

April  15, 1975 
June  1, 1975 
July  1, 1975 
September  15, 1975 


Effect  of  Size  and  Yield  on  Profits  and  Losses  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Production  by:  Joe  R.  Campbell  .  .     6 

Parish  Cane  Yields  in  Net  Tons  per  Acre,  Expressed 

as  Percentage  of  State  Yields 14 

Cane  Yields  in  Parishes  Arranged  by  Areas,  1954-63 

and  1964-73 .   15 

World  Sugar  Production  &  Consumption  Tables 11 

Bulls  and  Bears  by:   Gilbert  J.  Durbin 12 

What  a  Family  Eats 15 

Survey  of  Retail  Food  Prices  in  Selected  World 

Capitals   12 


Sugar  Exchange 


April  1, 1974 


Volume  52 

Address  by  President  Joseph  Y.  Whealdon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
March  27,  1974 


April  1, 1975 


Volume  53 

Address  by  Joseph  Y.  Whealdon  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
March  26,  1975 


Technologists 
Volume  52 

February  15, 1974       ASSCT  Meeting 11 

April  15, 1974               Will  Double  Drill  Planting  Pay?  by  Charles  Hodson  ...  8 
August  1,  1974              The  President's  Talk  -  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists    10 

Volume  53 

May  15, 1975  Agenda  -  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 

Joint  Meeting,  June  18,  19  &  20 14 
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Weed  Control 


March  1,  1974 
August  15, 1974 


February  15, 1975 


Volume  52 

The  Control  of  Johnsongrass  and  Other  Weeds  in 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane,  Spring,  1974 12 

Controlling  Johnsongrass  Seedlings  and  Annual  Weeds 

in  Sugar  Cane,  1974  Summer  and  Fall 23 

Volume  53 

The  Control  of  Johnsongrass  and  Other  Weeds  in 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 8 


STANDING  COMMITTEES    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

AIR  AND  WATER  QUALITY  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Consult  with  state  and  federal  agencies  and  legislative  bodies  concerning 
practical  means  of  controlling  air  and  water  pollution. 


Patrick  Cancienne,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Victor  J.  Bailliet 

Caldwell  Sugars  Cooperative 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Branan  B.  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon 
South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Randy  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette  Sugar  Company 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

John  Seip 

Audubon  Sugar  Factory 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Robert  Pontiff 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


IS 
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BAGASSE  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Consider  any  proposals  for  new  uses  for  bagasse. 

Albert  Guidry 

South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 


E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Brusly,  La.  70719 


Thomas  H.  Allen 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

T.  M.  Barker 

Lockport,  La.  70374 

J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


Irving  Legendre 

Lafourche  Sugar  Co. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

James  H.  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 


CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Meet  at  least  one  time  each  year  with  the  L.S.U.  researchers  and  one  other 
time  with  the  U.S.D.A.  researchers  to  hear  reports  on  research  results  and  future 
plans  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  researchers. 


P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman 
RFD  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Manuel  Acosta 
Rt.  2,  Box  220-B 
Raceland,  La.  70394 

Henry  F.  Adolph,  Jr. 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Robert  Allain 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Harvey  Allums 
Rt.  1 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Douglas  Arabie 
Box  157 
Luling,  La.  70070 

Medric  Arboneaux 
Brusly,  La.  70719 

Louis  Arceneaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  75 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Irving  Arceneaux 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Lynn  V.  Arceneaux 
Supreme,  La.  70396 


Ashley  Arcement 
R.F.D.  2,  Box  294 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Clyde  Arnold 
Smithfield  Pltn. 
Route  1 
Port  Allen,  La,  70767 

Carol  Aymond 
Rt.  1,  Box  242 
Cottonport,  La.  71327 

Sterling  C.  Bain 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Thomas  M.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

John  M.  Billeaud 
P.O.  Box  98 
Broussard,  La.  70518 

Ronald  Blanchard 
Box  150 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Anthony  Boudreaux 
St.  Rt.  A,  Box  262-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Joseph  E.  Boudreaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  509-C 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


' 
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CONTACT  COMMITTEE  -  Continued 

Norman  J.  Boudreaux 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Robert  Boudreaux 
506  Osage  St. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Elmo  S.  Broussard 
Valhi,  Inc. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70360 

Grady  Bubenzer 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Harvey  K.  Bubenzer,  Jr. 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Merl  Burley 

Sterling   Sugars 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Elmore  J.  Burns 
Route  2 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Everett  Caballero 
Route  1 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Clegg  Caffery 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

John  Vernon  Caldwell 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Paul  Cancienne 

Be?le  Rose,  La.  70341 

Ridley  Chauvin 
Rt.  1,  Box  92-A 
Raceland,  La.  70394 

Louis  Comb 
Rt.  1,  Box  850 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Claude  Comb 
Rt.  1,  Box  850 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Roland  B.  Dias 
P.O.  Box  597 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Rt.  2,  Box  225 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

J.  P.  Duhe  II 
P.O.  Box  241 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


C.  A.  Duplantis,  Jr. 
St.  Rt.  B,  Box  392 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Dan  Duplantis 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Mathews,  La.  70375 

Sam  Duplantis 

1012  S.  Broadway 
Erath,  La.  70533 

R.  T,  Gibbens,  Jr. 
1614  Letitia  St. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808 

Ulvsse  Gonsoulin,  Jr. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Eugene  Graugnard 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

James  Gravois 
Rt.  2,  Box  55-F 
Vacherie,  La.  70090 

O.  J.  Gravois 

Hester,  La.  70743 

Stephen  L.  Guillot 
1406  Talbot  Avenue 
Thibcdaux,  La.  70301 

Warren  J.  Harang  III 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Nelson  J.  Heb^rt,  Jr. 
Rt.  1,  Box  244 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Ronald  Hebert 
3009  D'Albor  St. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Earl  Hicks 

Rt.  1,  Box  616 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Pierre  Lanaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 

Alton  Landry 

Rt.  1,  Box  454-Y 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

Ray  J.  Landry 

Glenwood  Sugar  Coop. 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 
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A.  J.  Lanie,  Sr. 

Youngsvile,  La.  70592 

W.  C.  Lanie 
Rt.  1 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Expadie  Laperouse 
Rt.  1 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Malcolm  J.  Lasseigne 
407  Whitehead  Blvd. 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

L.  C.  Levert,  Jr. 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

J.  B.  Luke,  Jr. 

Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Paul  Maclean 
Valhi,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Lee  Magee 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

R.  C.  Martin,  Jr. 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

D.  C.  Mattingly 

Paincourtville,  La.  70391 

Wilmer  G.  Mounger 
Lakeland,  La.  70752 

Lloyd  Newton 

Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Burton  Newton 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Leonard  Oncale 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Mathews,  La.  70375 


Kenneth  Peltier 
Rt.  2,  Box  181 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

S.  J.  Rodrigue 

Edgard,  La.  70049 

Walt  Sennette 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

M.  Lee  Shaffer 

South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

A.  J.  Simoneaux 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Edward  C.  Smith 
Route  2,  Box  245 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

John  S.  Smith 
706  1st  Street 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Jim  Terry 

St.  Rt.  A,  Box  85 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Calvin  Viator 
Box  2021 
Thibodaux,  La.  70501 

Daniel  Viator 
Box  3527  USL 
Lafayette,  La.  70501 

Ray  Viator 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Wilson  Viator 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 


FARM  MACHINERY  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Encourage  the  development  and  use  of  new  or  improved  equipment  or 
methods  which  are  useful  in  the  production,  harvest,  transportation,  or  handling 
of  sugar  cane. 


Eugene  Graugnard,  Chairman 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Bryan  Allain 

1519  Church  St. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 


Thomas  M.  Barker,  Jr. 
Rt.  1,  Box  604 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Ross  Campesi 
Rt.  1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FARM  MACHINERY  COMMITTEE  -  Continued 


Paul  Cancienne 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Billy  Cochran 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
Rt.  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Lawrence  Dugas 
Route  1,  Box  381 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Hugh  Fanguy 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Earl  Hicks 

Route  1,  Box  616 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine,  Plant  Phys. 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


Robert  J.  Judice,  Jr. 
St.  Rt.  A,  Box  570 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Rt.  1 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

A.  J.  Lanie,  Sr. 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Clet  Lasseigne 
Rt.  1,  Box  129 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Paul  Maclean 
Valhi,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  3067 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Leonard  Oncale 
Box  69 
Mathews,  La.  70375 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Recommend  to  the  League's  Board  the  amount  of  money  which  should  be 
budgeted  for  each  of  the  various  expenditure  items. 


Thomas  M.  Barker,  Chairman 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 
P.O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
P.O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Rt.  2,  Box  235 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitncv  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


Murphy  J.  Foster 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Warren  Harang,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Andrew  McCollam,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  52378 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

Charles  C.  Savoie 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

James  H.  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
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FREIGHT  RATE  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Keep  informed  on  changes  and  proposed  changes  in  freight  rates  on  raw 
sugar,  sugar  cane  and  blackstrap. 

Testify  at  freight  rate  hearings. 

Informally  discuss  rate  matters  with  officials  of  carriers. 

Keep  other  League  members  informed,  to  the  extent  necessary. 


Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Chairman 
P.O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Pedro  Angelle 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop. 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Charles  Billeaud 

Broussard,  La.  70518 

James  D.  Breaux 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
P.O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 


P.  M.  Curran 
P.O.  Box  52378 
New  Orleans,  La.  70152 

F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

D.  E.  Phillpott 

320  One  Shell  Square 
New  Orleans,  La.  70139 

E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr. 
Brusly,  La.  70719 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Encourage  safety  in  the  transportation  of  cane  and  in  the  moving  of  field 
equipment  on  highways. 


Andrew  P.  Gay,  Chairman 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

Thomas  M.  Barker 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Irvin  J.  Bergeron 
Cajun  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La  70560 

Murphy  J.  (Mike)  Foster,  Jr. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
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Denis  Lanaux 
Lucy,  La.  70069 

Lee  Roy  LeBlanc 
Rt.  1,  Box  214 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Charles  C.  Savoie 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

M.  L.  Shaffer,  Jr. 
South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Promote  research  to  improve  sugar  cane  processing.  Coordinate  such  re- 
search by  sugar  cane  processors,  other  commercial  companies,  and  governmental 
agencies. 

Disseminate  useful  information  about  cane  processing  among  technical  and 
management  personnel  of  cane  factories. 


U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon,  Chairman 
South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Victor  J.  Bailliet 
Rt.  2,  Box  108-B 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Jan  P.  Bergeron 

Glenwood  Cooperative 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Branan  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Clegg  Caffery 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

Patrick  Cancienne 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

J.  N.  Foret 

South  Coast  Corp. 
Mathews,  La.  70375 


Roland  M.  Hebert 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Coop. 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Benjamin  L.  Legendre 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Fid.  Sta. 
U.S.D.A.-A.R.S. 
P.O.  Box  470 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Irving  Legendre,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

William  Nuttall 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

Robert  Pontiff 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Randy  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette  Sugar  Company 
Jeanerette,  La.  70514 

John  Seip 

Audubon  Sugar  Factory 
L.S.U.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Roeland  Van  Wijk 

Smithfield  Sugar  Coop. 

Rt.  1,  Box  157 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


INTRASTATE  NATURAL  GAS  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Work  toward  getting  adequate  supplies  of  intrastate  natural  gas  for  sugar 
cane  processing. 


Charles  C.  Savoie,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

R.  D.  Anderegg 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Canal  LaSalle  Bldg.,  Box  52 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 

F.  Neal  Bolton 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

A.  L.  Coignet 

Lakeland,  La.  70752 


Irving  E.  Legendre,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Joseph  U.  Melancon 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr. 
Brusly,  La.  70719 

James  H.  Thibaut 
P.O.  Box  431 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
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INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Work  toward  getting  adequate  supplies  of  interstate  natural  gas  for  sugar 
cane  processing. 


Thomas  H.  Allen,  Chairman 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Irvin  J.  Bergeron 
Cajun  Sugar  Coop. 
P.O.  Box  1179 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Branan  B.  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

William  Patout  III 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 


LAND  USE  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Study  proposals,  legislative  or  administrative,  at  the  national,  state,  or  local 
level,  which  would  affect  a  landowner's  right  to  decide  how  his  land  shall  be 
used.  This  includes  proposals  for  rural  zoning  and  permits  for  dredge  and  fill 
operations. 

Furnish  to  appropriate  legislators  or  administrators  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions which  will  enable  them  to  make  wise  decisions.  In  instances  where  the 
recommendations  which  should  be  made  are  not  obvious,  the  Chairman  will  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee.  The  committee  will  decide  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  any  matter  to  the  League's  Board. 


Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Chairman 
P.O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


Murphy  J.  (Mike)  Foster, 
609  Adams  Street 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


Jr. 


John  Thibaut 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


MOSAIC  DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Stimulate  the  search  for  better  ways  of  controlling  mosaic  disease. 
Encourage  growers  to  adopt  control  measures. 


M.  Lee  Shaffer,  Chairman 
South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

E.  V.  Abbott 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Louis  Arceneaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  75 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Gerd  Benda 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

L.S.U.,  Plant  Path.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

I.  L.  Forbes 

L.S.U.,  Plant  Path.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

James  Irvine 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Windell  Ray  Jackson 
302  East  Drive 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MOSAIC  DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE  -  Continued 


Dr.  Hideo  Koike 
U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
416  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Denver  Loupe 

Extension  Servive,  L.S.U. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


Paul  Maclean 
Valhi,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Howard  J.  Robichaux 
RFD  2,  Box  358-B 
Labadieville,  La.  70372 

R.  J.  Steib 

L.S.U.,  Plant  Path.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 
NOTE:    Will  not  handle  matters  assigned  to  other  committees. 

DUTIES: 

Study  proposed  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Congress  which  would  affect  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  The  League  office  will  supply  information  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation 

Furnish  to  members  of  Congress  facts  and  recommendations  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  wise  decisions.  When  it  is  not  obvious  what  recommen- 
dations should  be  made,  the  Chairman  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
poll  the  committee  members.  The  committee  may  decide  to  refer  some  matters 
to  the  League's  Board. 


James  H.  Thibaut,  Chairman 
P.O.  Box  431 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

R.  D.  Anderegg 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc., 
Canal  LaSalle  Bldg. 
Box  52 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 

Thomas  H.  Allen 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Thomas  M.  Barker 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 
P.O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70361 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Route  2,  Box  235 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Murphy  T.  Foster 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  166 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Andrew  McCollam,  Jr. 
P.O.  Box  52378 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

R.  L.  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Charles  C.  Savoie 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Harold  Schexnayder 

White  Castle,  La.  70788 

John  Thibaut 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Advise  and  assist  the  League's  staff  in  the  conduct  of  a  public  relations 
program. 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Chairman  F.  Evans  Farwell 

Franklin,  La.  70538  1314  Whitney  Blvd. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 

P.O.  Box  19245  E-  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70119  Brusly,  La.  70719 

Wallace  Ellender,  Jr.  Glfn*'fJ™™ons  r 

Bourg,  La.  70343  gmt hfie Id  Sugar  Coop. 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Study,  gather  and  disseminate  among  League  members  general  information 
on  procedures  that  are  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  landowner  when  he  has 
been  asked  to  grant  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipe  line,  electric  power  line  or  high- 
way.   This  does  not  include  rendering  of  assistance  in  particular  cases. 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao,  Chairman  Anthony  Boudreaux 

Route  1  St.  Route  A,  Box  262-A 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767  Franklin,  La.  70538 

Thomas  H.  Allen  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

Franklin,  La.  70538  St.  James,  La.  70086 


SOIL  AND  WATER  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  U.S.D.A.  soil  and  water  research 
project  at  L.S.U. 

Eugene  Graugnard,  Chairman  Kenneth  H.  Kahao 

St.  James,  La.  70086  Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Camp  Paul  Maclean 

P.O.  Drawer  U  Valhi,  Inc. 

University  Station  P.O.  Box  3067 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803  Houma,  La.  70360 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe  Rouby  J.  Matherne 

Rt.  2,  Box  225  P.O.  Box  470 

New  Iberia,  La.  70560  Houma,  La.  70360 

Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 
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STATE  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 


NOTE:    Will  not  handle  matters  assigned  to  other  League  committees. 

DUTIES: 

Study  those  State  legislative  proposals  which  would  affect  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  and/or  processors.  The  League  office  will  supply  information  on 
proposals. 

Furnish  to  State  legislators  facts  and  recommendations  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  wise  decisions.  In  instances  where  the  recommendations  which 
should  be  made  are  not  obvious,  the  Chairman  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee or  poll  the  committee  members.  The  committee  may  decide  to  refer 
some  matters  to  the  League's  Board. 


Charles  C.  Savoie,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Sterling  C.  Bain 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Charles  Billeaud 

Broussard,  La.  70518 

F.  Neal  Bolton 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 
P.O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Wayne  Garber 

St.  Tames  Sugar  Coop. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 


Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

John  L.  Germany 

Loreauville,  La.  70552 

Roland  M.  Hebert 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Coop. 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Paul  Keller 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop. 
Convent,  La.  70723 

Pierre  Lanaux 
Route  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 

John  Wood 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


STUNTING  DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Stimulate  the  search  for  better  ways  of  controlling  stunting  disease. 
Encourage  growers  to  adopt  control  measures. 


Earl  Hicks,  Chairman 
Route  1,  Box  616 
Lcckport,  La.  70374 

Louis  Arceneaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  75 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

E.  V.  Abbott 

U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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Gerd  Benda 

U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

L.S.U.  Plant  Path.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Billy  Cochran 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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IPYrA  a«y  chemical, 
follow  label  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


Du  Pont's  registered  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer 


Agrichemicals 
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STUNTING  DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE-Continued  from  page  28 

I.  L.  Forbes  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
L.S.U.,  Plant  Path.  Dept.  416  Whitnev  Blvd. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

James  Irvine  Denver  T.  Loupe 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta,  L.S.U.  Agri.  Ext.  Serv. 

Houma,  La.  70360  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Windell  Ray  Jackson  Mansel  Mayeux 

302  East  Drive  L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 

New  Iberia,  La.  70560  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Alton  Landry  Howard  J.  Robichaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  454-Y  R.F.D.  Box  358-B 


White  Castle,  La.  70788  Labadieville,  La.  70372 

et  Lasseigne  R.  J.  Steib 

Route  1,  Box  129  L.S.U.  Plant  Path.  Dept. 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


VARIETY  ADVANCEMENT  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Provide  for  the  testing  and  increase  of  cane  varieties  in  accordance  with 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  by  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the 
League. 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman 

RFD  1,  Box  137-A 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

Three  persons  appointed  by  Chairman 
of  Contact  Committee 

Four  persons  appointed  by  Director  of 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Four  persons  appointed  by  Superintendent 
of  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 


VARIETY  RELEASE  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Decide  when  a  new  variety  is  ready  for  release. 

P.  T.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman 
RFD  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Doyle  Chambers,  Director 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Exneriment  Station 

L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La,  70803 

James  E.  Irvine,  Superintendent 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  cameco  chain  net  carts, 
1968  model.  Contact  Newton  Raffray,  Sr., 
William  T.  Burton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  340, 
White  Castle,  La.  Phone  (504)  545-8640, 
545-3723. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 

WANTED:  One  used  tractor  mounted  sugar 
cane  loader,  to  be  used  for  spare.  Call  or 
write  Pete  deGravelles,  Rt.  1,  Box  137-A, 
Franklin,  La.  70538.  Phone  (318)  828-0707 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


SALESMAN    WANTED 

Salesman  for  Massey  Ferguson 

Farm  and  Industrial  Equipment 

Salary,  Commission,  Car. 

Unlimited  Growth  Potential 

Contact  Felicity  Co.,  Houma,  La. 

(504)  879-2316 


Sugar  Bulletin 


Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  ft 

So  this  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PtNlkli 

Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone "'      ■  H1BII 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


plujM^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  1900. 


M 


LSU 


Acquisitlona  Division,  Serials  fajft* 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  January  14,  1976 15.76 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  January  14,  1976 15.6575 


In   This  Issue 


Up  Front  With  The  League 
ASSCT  February  5-6,  Louisiana-Florida  ASSCT, 
Doyle  Chambers  Honored,  Contact  Committee  Meeting, 
Sustaining  Membership    


In  the  Field  With  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

Water  Standing  in  the  Fields  —  Seed  Pieces  Damaged 


In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 

Unemployment  Compensation  Bill  Reported  by  House 
Committee,  Attacks  on  Sugar  Continue 


Change  in  General  Liability  Insurance  Coverage   11 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR   BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ASSCT  February  5-6 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  the  ASSCT  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 5-6  at  the  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel 
in  Baton  Rouge. 

Louisiana  -  Florida  ASSCT 

The  6th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
(Louisiana  and  Florida  Divisions)  will 
be  on  June  23-25,  1976  at  the  Ramada 
Inn,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  This 
is  the  same  site  the  meeting  was  held  in 
last  year. 

Doyle  Chambers  Honored 

Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Director  of  the 
L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine  1975  Man  of  the  Year 
in  Service  to  Louisiana  Agriculture. 
Chambers  was  cited  for  his  authority  in 
beef  cattle  breeding  and  production. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  to  be  congratulated 
J  for  this  outstanding  award.  He  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  for  agri- 
culture. 

Contact  Committee  Meeting 

The  1976  Contact  Committee  Meeting 
will  be  held  March  25  in  the  Colonnade 
Theater,  L.  S.  U.  Union.  The  program 
has  not  yet  been  made  up,  but  should 
have  several  reports  on  current  research 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  growers. 
Make  plans  to  attend. 
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Sustaining  Membership 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  Association,  Inc.  performs  an  excel- 
lent service  in  promoting  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Industry.  The  Association 
accomplishes  this  by  holding  one  of  the 
best  festivals  in  the  state  each  year,  and 
good  will  tours  to  other  states,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  good  will  tour  to  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  costs  of 
operating  the  Festival  Association  have 
risen.  The  Association  needs  continued 
support  in  order  to  continue  doing  the 
job  it  has  done  so  well. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues, 
the  Association  has  created  a  "Sustain- 
ing Membership"  which  is  open  to  ail 
sugar  cane  farmers,  sugar  mills,  maohin- 
erv  manufacturers,  service,  and  chemi- 
cal companies  associated  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry.  The  annual  dues 
for   this   membership   are    $100.00, 

The  League  recognizes  the  job  the 
Festival  Association  performs  and  en- 
dorses the  new  Sustaining  Membership. 
Please  mail  your  check  for  membership 
to: 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
&  Fair  Association 
P.O.  Box  675 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

We  believe  it  would  be  proper  to 
treat  the  payment  of  these  dues  as  a 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


WATER  STANDING  IN  THE  FIELDS  -  SEED  PIECES  DAMAGED 


There  has  been  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  water  on  cane  fields  during 
early  January.  Some  of  this  water  is 
even  on  good  sandy  soils,  which  is 
a  little  hard  to  understand.  Growers 
should  do  everything  possible  to  drain 
fields  during  the  cold  winter  months 
every  year.  It  is  particularly  important 
this  year  to  drain  those  fields  that  were 
planted  early  in  which  the  drought  fol- 
lowed. Seedpieces  in  these  fields  were 
damaged  from  the  drought  and  cannot 
tolerate  or  withstand  any  further  dam- 
age. Water-logged  conditions  are  never 
good,  but  on  seed  already  damaged, 
this  condition  can  cause  a  total  stand 
failure. 

Some  growers  are  concerned  about 
the  over-wintering  ability  of  seedpieces 
of  C.P.65-357  under  freezing  and  ad- 
verse weather  conditions.  Young  plant 
cane  leaves  were  killed  by  the  first  light 
freeze  in  the  fall  all  over  the  belt.  The 
variety  is  susceptible  to  freeze  damage 
to  leaves  in  young  growth.  The  variety 
has  not  been  exposed  to  unusual  hard 
winters  to  determine  how  the  seedpieces 
will  come  through  in  stands  under  ad- 
verse cold  winter.  However,  there  are 
so  many  other  factors  that  help  influ- 
ence stands  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate out  the  effect  of  single  factors. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  C.P.65- 
357  withstand  freezes  well  in  mature 
cane.  This  was  known  at  the  time  the 
variety  was  released.  In  1975  a  field  of 
standing  C.P.65-357  was  checked  by 
Glenn  Timmons,  Manager,  Smithfield 
Sugar  Cooperative,  and  the  writer  on 
the  farm  of  Clyde  and  Norman  Arnold 
in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  following  a 
freeze  where  20°  F.  had  been  reported. 
The  damage1  to  the  cane,  from  an  internal  - 
stalk  examination,  did  not  look  like  the 


temperature  had  been  that  low.  Internal 
conditions  appeared  about  like  conditions 
of  a  26  °F.  freeze.  Other  varieties  exam- 
ined, which  included  a  field  of  C.P.61-37, 
showed  more  damage  than  this  field  of 
C.P.65-357  but  damage  was  not  as  severe 
as  would  have  been  expected  for  a  20  °F. 
reported  temperature.  Experience  with 
other  varieties  in  other  years,  under  other 
conditions,  have  shown  that  splits  or 
cracks  occur  at  22  °F.  When  cane  splits 
or  shows  freeze  cracks,  the  cane  stalks 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  usually  within  10 
days  this  cane  can  no  longer  be  used  to 
make  sugar. 

It  is  believed  there  was  an  error  in 
the  temperature  reported  for  that  area. 
The  standing  cane  looked  too  good 
from  an  internal  stalk  standpoint.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  cane  exam- 
ined could  have  lasted  five  to  seven 
weeks  under  normal  cool  conditions  for 
that  period  without  serious  deterioration 
problems.  The  freeze  occurred  Decem- 
ber 19,  1975.  Smithfield  Factory  finished 
on  December  26  with  no  sugar-making 
problems  as  would  be  expected,  but  the 
cane  was  sound  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

At  this  time,  drought  conditions  im- 
mediately following  planting  appear  to 
have  had  a  more  serious  adverse  affect 
on  seed  than  the  cold  wet  conditions 
of  early  January.  There  have  been  years 
when  seed  looked  very  good  in  January, 
but  February  and  March  conditions 
cause  serious  stand  damages.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  very  much  about  seed- 
pieces.  However,  some  heavy  land  cane, 
which  was  poorly  planted  followed  by 
the  drought  will  have  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing a  stand  regardless  of  the  variety 
planted.  Many  seedpieces  are  already 
badly  damaged. 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar"  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
"That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays!'  Carter  states. 
"Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' ." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  until 
Sept.  1. 

3.  Use  beneficial  insect  control  as 
long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 
5.  Spray 'GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusenr 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 

WHAT'S  YOUR  FINANCING 
FLIGHT  PLAN? 


You  have  to  plan  far  beyond 
your  takeoff  in  agricultural  fi- 
nancing these  days. 

Credit  — or  borrowed  money— 
is  a  critical  tool  in  farming  and 
ranching,  from  planting  to  har- 
vesting. Its  primary  function 
should  be  to  help  you  produce  a 
profit.  Unless  it  produces  profit, 
it  becomes  another  burden  — like 
bad  weather. 

Setting  Credit  Goals.  The  first 
step  in  using  credit  for  profit  is  to 
determine  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rowing. These  purposes  should 
be  short  term  lone  year  or  less), 
intermediate  term  I  up  to  10  years) 
and  long  term  (more  than  10 
years  I. 

The  major  objective  of  financing 
should  be  to  increase  your  net 
worth  annually.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  credit  to: 

1.  Attain  optimum  production 
yields  through  the  purchase 
of  proper  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  services. 


2.  Expand  production  facilities 
to  their  most  profitable  levels. 

3.  Purchase  major  production 
items  when  needed  and  be- 
fore their  costs  rise  beyond 
the  price  of  the  borrowed 
money. 

4.  Take  advantage  of  cash  dis- 
counts and  volume  buying  at 
significant  savings. 

Choosing  a  Lender.  Selecting 
lenders  may  be  the  most  important 
decision  you  make  in  using  credit. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
you  want  to  consider  in  choosing 
a  lender: 

1.  Can  the  lender  provide  all 
the  operating  funds  you 
need  when  you   need   them? 

2.  Does  the  lender  know  agri- 
culture? 

3.  Will    the    lender    visit    your 


farm    or   ranch    regularly    to 
advise  and  counsel  you? 

4.  Does  the  lender  charge  sim- 
ple interest? 

5.  Is  the  lender  skilled  in  farm 
financing  management? 

o.  How  does  the  lender  evaluate 
your  loan  application? 

7.  Can  the  lender  help  provide 
related  financial  services? 

8.  Can  he  help  provide  record- 
keeping services? 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  follow- 
ing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you  a 
copy. 


ro    Agr 

r.o 

New 

NAME 

ADDRE 

CITY_ 

cultural  Borrowers  G 
Box  50062 
Orleans,  La.  70150 

uide 

STATF 

ZIP 

ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria   448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New   Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON    ROUGE   PCA 

Baton   Rouge   272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowL 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now,  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50- lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland. 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


- 


You'll  grow  bigger  with  a  little  help  from  Dow, 
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THIS   AD  SPACE 


AVAILABLE 


MAKE   IT  WORK   FOR 


YOU! 
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H^iVA  a«y  chemical,     1 
follow  label  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


:Du  Pont's  registered  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


'Unemployment  Compensation  Bill 
Reported  by  House  Committee" 


Before  recessing  in  late  December, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  HR  10210,  amendments 
to  the  unemployment  compensation  law, 
and  voted  to  ask  that  it  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  a  closed  rule  which 
would  prohibit  amendments.  Several 
agriculture  groups  had  worked  to  get 
agriculture  groups  had  worked  to  get  an 
amendment  exempting  seasonal  workers, 
but  we  were  unable  to  get  sufficient 
support  to  pass  such  amendment. 
HR  10210,  as  reported,  affects  agri- 
cultural employers  as  follows: 

1.  Increases  the  taxable  wage  base 
from  the  present  $4,200  to  $8,000  as 
of  January  1,  1977,  for  all  employees. 

2.  Increases  the  net  Federal  tax  rate 
from  the  present  0.5%  to  0.7%  as  of 
January  1,  1976.  Reduces  it  back  to 
0.5%  in  1982  or  the  year  after  all  ad- 
vances to  the  Federal  extended  U.S. 
account  have  been  repaid,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

3.  Extends,  effective  January  1,  1977, 
coverage  to  agricultural  workers  of 
employers  with  4  or  more  workers 
in  20  weeks  or  who  paid  $5,000  in 
wages  in  any  calendar  quarter. 

4.  Deems  the  farm  operator  the  em- 
ployer if  farm  labor  is  supplied  by 
a  crew  leader  unless  the  crew  leader 
is  registered  under  the  FLCRA,  or 
substantially  all  the  workers  supplied 
by  the  crew  leader  operate  or  main- 
tain the  equipment. 

5.  Excludes  from  coverage,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979,  nonresident  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  US  to  perform  agricul- 
tural work.   (Foreign  labor. ) 

6.  Modifies  "triggers"  in  benefits  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  payment  of  ex- 
tended benefits  (benefit  weeks  27-39") 


in  a  State  when  (A)  there  is  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  national  insured  un- 
employment rate  of  4.5%  based  on 
the  most  recent  13-week  period,  or 
(B)  the  seasonally  adjusted  State 
insured  unemployment  rate  is  4.0% 
based  on  the  most  recent  13-week 
period. 

The  bill  will  probably  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  early  February  and 
is  expected  to  pass  without  amendment. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
not  yet  scheduled  action  in  the  Senate. 

"Attacks  on  Sugar  Continue" 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  been  urged  by  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest  to  issue 
new  standards  of  identity  prohibiting 
the  addition  of  sugar  to  baby  foods. 
The  Washington-based  group's  co-direc- 
tor, Michael  Jacobson,  maintained:  "The 
added  sugar  serves  no  beneficial  func- 
tion in  a  baby's  diet.  It  provides  only 
extra  calories  —  no  vitamins,  minerals 
or  protein  —  and  it  contributes  to  obes- 
ity, tooth  decay  and  other  health  prob- 
lems." According  to  the  Center,  "Gerber 
adds  sugar  to  55%  of  their  products, 
Heinz  to  65%  and  Beech-Nut  to  66%. 
The  manufacturers  have  displayed  no 
self-restraint  regarding  the  kinds  of 
products  they  are  encouraging  parents 
to  feed  their  children.  The  manufac- 
turers' first  priority  is  getting  more  shelf 
space  and  increased  sales.  Tn  the  race 
for  profits,  nutritional  considerations  get 
short  shrift.  This  corporate  irresponsi- 
bility demands  regulatory  action  by  the 
FDA."  The  atrcnev  also  was  asked  to 
order  the  recall  of  baby  food  desserts, 
and  to  issue  a  press  release  advising 
and  to  issue  a  press  release  advising  par- 
ents to  return  such  products  to  stores." 
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CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 


The  League  desires  to  alert  all  of  its 
members  who  are  corporations  to  a 
change  in  general  liability  insurance  cov- 
erage effective  as  of  January  1,  1976. 

General  liability  insurance  policies  spe- 
cifically include  executive  officers  of  a 
corporation  as  additional  insureds  while 
acting  in  the  scope  of  their  duties  as  such. 
Courts  in  Louisiana  have  held  that  fore- 
men, managers  and  other  supervisors  of  a 
corporation  can  be  considered  executive 
officers  and  therefore  covered  by  general 
liability  insurance  issued  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Louisiana  courts  previously  had  held 
that  executive  officers  of  a  corporation 
are  personally  liable  for  injuries  to  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  caused  by  the 
officer's  negligence,  even  though  under 
the  law  workmen's  compensation  is  the 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  corporation. 

Because  of  these  court  decisions,  be- 
ginning as  of  January  1,  1976  general  lia- 
bility policies  will  provide  that  the  in- 
surance does  not  apply  to  bodily  injury 
sustained  by  an  employee  of  the  named 
insured  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  by  the  named  insured. 
The  corporate  employer  may  obtain  cov- 
erage for  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
as  created  by  its  Charter,  Constitution,  or 
By-laws,  but  at  an  additional  substantial 
premium.  Although  there  appears  to  be 
confusion  on  the  subject,  the  League  is 
advised  that  at  least  some  insurance  com- 


panies may  sell  such  coverage  to  cor- 
porate employers,  on  a  selective  basis, 
covering  other  designated  supervisors, 
such  as  foremen  and  managers,  at  an  ad- 
ditional premium.  The  amount  of  the  ad- 
ditional premium  or  premiums  will  be 
computed  on  an  individual  basis  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  coverage.  The 
corporate  employer  is  cautioned  this  cov- 
erage is  an  endorsement  to  a  policy,  to  be 
specifically  ordered  and  paid  for.  It  is  not 
automatic. 

This  change  in  coverage  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Any  corporate  employer  purchasing 
or  renewing  such  liability  insurance  be- 
ginning January  1,  1976  should  under- 
stand this  change  and  discuss  the  problem 
with  a  competent  insurance  agent. 

This  problem  as  to  insurance  coverage 
is  not  applicable  to  employers  who  are  in- 
dividuals or  partnerships  because  they 
are  the  empoyer  and  there  are  no  execu- 
tive officers  and  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law  makes  workmen's  compensa- 
tion the  sole  remedy  as  to  the  employer's 
liability. 

Legislation  designed  to  change  the  law 
as  to  corporate  employers  was  considered 
by  the  Legislature  during  the  1975  ses- 
sion. It  was  passed  in  the  House  and  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  obtain  support  for  a 
similar  bill  in  1976. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Golcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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Don't  forget  an  old  friend. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  AA 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  btHfl| 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®       ■  "■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Jan.  29,  1976 

____15.26 
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Wood  Promoted 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  John  A.  Wood  to  Vice 
President  —  Operations.  He  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  all  raw  sugar  and 
refinery  operations.  These  include  fac- 
tories at  Houma,  Thibodaux,  Vacherie, 
and  White  Castle,  Louisiana. 

Wood  joined  Southdown  in  1967  and 
has  served  in  various  phases  of  its  opera- 
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tions.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Man- 
ager of  Operations  in  1975,  he  was  Cane 
Procurement  Manager.  He  is  an  engineer- 
ing graduate  of  L.S.U. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


KEEP  SOME  STUBBLE  -  CP.65-357 
FERTILIZATION 


There  is  a  growing  concern  over  seed- 
piece  condition  of  cane  planted  early 
last  year  on  heavy  soils.  In  general,  this 
cane  was  planted  in  a  freshly  prepared 
seed  bed  and  in  many  cases  the  cane 
was  covered  with  clods.  A  drought  fol- 
lowed this  planting  and  seedpieces  dried 
out.  Roots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks 
came  out  into  the  dry  soil  and  died.  The 
eyes  also  shrunk,  dried  and  are  dead  on 
most  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  seedpiece. 
Some  of  the  top  eyes  still  appear  fair, 
but  this  extended  cold  wet  period  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  on  this  type  plant  cane. 
Growers  should  keep  some  stubble  cane 
around  until  later  just  in  case  some  of 
this  type  plant  cane  does  not  make  a 
stand.  Do  not  break  out  now  all  stubble 
intended  to  be  destroyed.  Keep  some 
extra  stubble  for  insurance  if  there  is 
some  decent  stubble  available. 

There  is  still  more  water  on  fields 
than  usual,  and  to  repeat  what  was  said 
in  an  earlier  issue,  some  of  the  water 
stayed  on  good  sandy  land  fields.  Good 
drainage  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  producing  a  good  crop 
of  cane,  and  everyone  knows  that  water 
in  the  middles  several  days  after  a  rain, 
hurts  cane.  The  condition  is  never  good 
in  plant  fields  and  particularly  during 
cold  periods. 

Many  growers  are  complaining  about 
stands 'of  heat  treated  CP65-357.  CP65- 
.357  docs  not  take  the  heat  treatment 
well.    It    should    bo    treated    somewhat 


later  than  other  varieties.  Experience 
with  early  treatments  has  not  proven 
successful.  Dr.  G.  A.  Benda  and  Dr. 
Hideo  Koike  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station  found  this  to  be  true  several 
years  ago  and  recommended  the  variety7 
be  treated  later  in  September.  This  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  variety. 

While  on  the  subject  of  CP65-357,  it 
should  be  mentioned  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  a  number  of  acres  of  this 
variety  will  not  make  a  stand.  The  rea- 
son is  not  because  of  the  variety,  but 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  variety  was  planted.  Most  growers 
planted  very  heavily  in  this  variety7  and 
some  acreage  was  planted  on  heavy 
land  followed  by  the  extended  drought. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  even  CP61- 
37  will  not  make  a  good  stand  under 
these  adverse  conditions.  CP61-37,  gen- 
erally, has  the  ability  to  make  a  stand 
regardless  of  conditions,  but  seedpieces 
in  black  land  planted  early  and  followed 
by  the  drought  do  not  look  good  at  this 
time. 

There  has  been  much  work  performed 
around  the  belt  in  January.  Growers  are 
anxious,  as  always,  to  get  into  the  fields. 
It  is  hoped  that  growers  do  not  get  so 
far  advanced  in  work  that  fertilizing 
will  be  done  in  February.  Research  has 
shown  that  when  only  one  application 
of  fertilizer  is  made  it  is  better  to  fer- 
tilize in  April  and  May  rather  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit  — 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  you  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  t-he 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  G 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

NAMF 

aide 

AnppF^ 

CITY                     STATE 

ZIP 

ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON  ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"Beet  Plantings  to  Remain  Unchanged" 

According  to  a  "Farmer's  Intentions  to 
Plant"  report  published  by  USDA  in  late 
January,  sugar  beet  plantings  in  1976  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  in  1975. 
These  intentions  were  made  public  along 
with  the  intentions  for  commodities.  It 
had  generally  been  expected  by  trade 
sources  that  farmers  would  plant  less 
beets  because  of  the  price  decline  during 
1975.  Other  major  crops  are  as  follows: 
corn,  up  4%;  sorghum,  up  2%;  soybeans, 
down  7%;  cotton,  up  17%;  duram  wheat, 
up  8%;  other  spring  wheat,  up  5%. 

"House  Passes  OSHA  On-Site 
Consultation  Bill" 

Before  departing  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  the  House  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  HR  8618  setting  up  a  pro- 
gram of  OSHA  on-site  consultations.  The 
proposed  consultation  program  would  be 
separate  from  OSHA's  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, and  the  report  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  accompany- 
ing the  bill  states  that  its  enactment 
should  not  diminish  OSHA  enforcement. 
Small  business,  though  not  numerically 
defined,  and  hazardous  industries  re- 
questing help  would  receive  priority  in 
scheduling  consultations. 

Employer-requested  consultations 
would  not  result  in  compliance  inspec- 
tions unless  consultants  found  imminent 
danger  or  serious  violations  which  em- 
ployers refused  to  correct.  In  such  cases, 
the  consultant  would  notify  OSHA  if  the 
employer  fails  to  abate  an  imminent  dan- 
ger violation  immediately,  or  fails  to 
abate  a  serious  violation  within  a  spe- 
cified period.  No  citation  or  penalties 
would  be  issued,  although  consultants 
would  file  written  reports  which  might 
be  used  to  mitigate  penalties  for  viola- 
tions assessed  in  subsequent  OSHA  in- 
spections. 

Tf  passed  by  both  houses,  the  bill  will 


become  the  first  actual  amendment  to 
the  OSHA  Act  since  its  passage  in  1970. 

"Clean  Air  Act  Amendments" 

A  major  task  facing  Congress  dining 
the  coming  months  will  be  completion 
of  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Both  Senate  Public  Works  and  House 
Commerce  Committees  are  striving  to 
hammer  out  a  Congressional  policy  in 
this  highly  controversial  area.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  the  originally  proposed 
provisions  will  be  tempered  by  more  rea- 
sonable amendments,  but  there  is  now 
a  clear  conflict  between  the  "growth" 
and  "no-growth"  forces  within  the  Com- 
mittee. 

This  conflict  is  most  clear  in  the  con- 
troversial "non-degradation"  provisions, 
which  contain  highly  restrictive  language 
that  could  result  in  cutting  off  large  areas 
of  the  nation  from  any  future  develop- 
ment. This  would  be  single  purpose  land 
use  control  based  on  one  criterion,  "clean 
air." 

"Natural  Gas  Deregulation" 

Another  major  bill  facing  Congressional 
action  in  the  House  is  natural  gas  de- 
regulation. The  Senate  has  already  passed 
S2310  which  provides  for  eventual  de- 
regulation of  new  natural  gas.  Senate 
provisions  also  provide  emergency  meas- 
ures and  temporary  exemptions  for  cur- 
tailed pipelines  from  Federal  price  con- 
trols. The  House  Commerce  Committee 
deferred  consideration  of  the  long  range 
issue  and  reported  out  an  emerging  bill 
without  priority  for  agriculture.  The 
House  Rules  Committee  has  granted  a 
rule  permitting  a  substitute  bill  to  be 
considered.  A  substitute  bill  sponsored 
bv  Reps.  Krueger  of  Texas  and  Broyhill 
of  N.C.  will  be  voted  upon  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  which  is 
expected  during  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  key  votes  will  be  on  approval 
of  the  rule  and  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  Krueger/Broyhill  substitute. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


'Miss  your 

spring  herbicide  timing 

by  five  days  and 
you  may  be  throwing 
your  money  away." 


—  Chauvin  Wilkinson, 

Port  Allen,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 

DU  PONT  SALESMAN , 

PANEL  MODERATOR 


Headaches 
in  timing 
and  planning. 

Here's  what  six  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  said,  during 
a  recent  panel  discussion, 
about  weed  control, 
timing  and  planning. 


John  Evans: 

"One  thing  about  sugar  cane  following 
pasture  land  is  that  it  will  give  you  every 
kind  of  weed  problem  you  can  think  of. 
And  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
controlling  weeds  is  timing— getting  the 
herbicide  out  there  at  the  right  time.  Plant 
cane  has  never  been  a  problem  for  us, 
because  our  fall  application  generally  keeps 
it  pretty  clean  until  spring.  Then  we  have  to 
get  back  in  and  work  the  land  and  put  the 
chemicals  out.  But  in  stubble  cane,  bad 
weather  during  grinding  can  prevent  us 
from  getting  the  chemicals  on.  Then  the 
weeds  germinate  and,  once  that  happens, 
they're  a  whole  lot  harder  to  control  in  the 
spring." 


Shelby 
Robert: 


"Rainy  weather  last  fall  delayed  our 
planting,  so  we  were  trying  to  plant  sugar 
cane,  harvest  it  for  the  mill  and  also 


combine  soybeans.  With  so  much  to  do  at 
one  time,  we  called  in  Bel  Chemical  and 
had  them  make  a  modified  broadcast 
application  of  Sinbar,  so  we  won't  have  to 
hurry  to  retreat  the  plant  cane  this  spring. 
We  will  try  to  get  a  preemergence 
application  of  Sinbar  on  the  stubble  cane  in 
January  or  early  February,  then  use 
postemergence  herbicides  later  on  to  clean 
up  any  rhizome  Johnsongrass  or  other 
weeds  not  controlled  by  Sinbar." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"I  agree— timing  in  the  spring  is  what  gives 
us  trouble.  And  I've  heard  the  same 
complaints  both  from  growers  farming  500 
acres  and  those  with  7300  acres.  Sometimes 
it's  critical.  Miss  your  spring  herbicide 
timing  by  five  days,  and  you  may  be 
throwing  your  money  away." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"You're  saying  careful  planning  is  real 
important.  Isn't  part  of  this  having  an 
alternate  program  ready?" 

Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"That's  right.  The  problem  is  that 
sometimes  it's  too  much  of  a  mad  dash  to 
call  it  planned  or  well  thought-out.  If  your 
planned  program  gets  loose  from  you,  and 


you've  got  to  do  something  else  real  quick, 
this  can  get  pretty  expensive." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"Total  weed  control,  within  a  reasonable 
budget,  is  what  we  strive  for.  To  me  this 
means  choosing  the  right  herbicide  for  the 
weed  problems  we  have.  It  also  means 
using  a  postemerge  herbicide— if  we  need 
it-to  get  the  weeds  that  the  preemerge 
missed.  We  use  Sinbar  as  the  basis  for  our 
weed  control,  but  we  use  other  herbicides  to 
get  as  near  as  we  can  to  total  weed  control." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"With  the  money  situation  this  year,  we'll 
probably  narrow  our  band  treatment  this 
spring,  then  follow  with  a  layby  treatment 
in  the  middles.  On  stubble  cane,  we  use 
Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  our  spray 
equipment.  We  try  to  treat  all  the  stubble 
that  we  know  we  are  going  to  keep." 


John  Evans: 

"You  know,  if  money  was  so  tight  that  I  had 
to  put  on  just  one  herbicide  application,  I'd 
probably  get  it  out  in  January  or  February. 
I  know  I  can't  always  get  my  chemical  out 
then.  But  if  I  do,  that's  just  one  more  thing 
I've  got  out  of  the  way  before  getting  into 
fertilizing  and  other  spring  work.  Then  I'm 
sure  I've  at  least  got  weed  control." 

Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"Well,  using  a  herbicide  just  once  in  the 
winter  is  a  pretty  long  shot.  December  and 
January  are  usually  our  rainy  months— and 
I  don't  think  we  could  safely  bank  on 
getting  our  herbicide  out  then.  But  we  can 
usually  bank  on  getting  it  out  some  time 
during  the  spring." 


Paul  Jones: 

"Because  of  weather  problems,  timing  of 
spring  application  of  herbicides  is  always  a 
worry.  My  plant  cane  can  wait,  because  I 
use  Sinbar  on  that  in  the  fall,  but  I'll 
retreat  it  in  late  March  or  early  April  with 
Fenac  and  Sinbar,  because  I  have  a 
brown-top  panicum  problem.  If  I  could 
predict  the  weather,  I'd  put  Sinbar  on  my 
stubble  cane  in  February,  but  it's  often  too 
wet  then.  I'd  rather  put  it  out  in  November 
and  December,  right  after  harvest,  than  take 
a  chance  of  not  getting  it  out  at  all." 

Sam  Duplantis: 

"The  only  thing  I  did  wrong  last  season 
was  to  try  to  make  my  herbicide  last  too 
long.  I  put  Sinbar  on  in  the  fall  and  it  still 
looked  so  good  in  the  spring  that  I  decided 
not  to  retreat.  Later  on,  I  had  a  real 
problem  with  crabgrass.  What  I  should 
have  done  was  put  on  more  Sinbar  in  the 
spring." 


Paul  Jones: 

"What  chemical  I  use  in  the  spring  depends 
a  lot  on  my  weed  problems." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Some  growers  who  don't  have  a 
Johnsongrass  problem  can  hold  off  with 
their  herbicide  until  late  November  or  early 
December.  If  that's  what  they  do,  they 
don't  have  to  come  in  again  until  they  put 
on  their  layby  spray.  Of  course,  with 
Johnsongrass,  you  can't  do  this." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"That's  for  sure.  Now  we  try  to  make  our 
winter  Sinbar  last  till  after  fertilizer  season. 
Then  we  put  on  a  half  pound  of  Sinbar 
when  we  lay  the  crop  by.  This  gives 
excellent  weed  control— the  crop  was  clean." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 
Fenac  is  a  trademark  of  Amchem  Products  Company. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


P  Agr  ichemicals 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  cameco  chain  net  carts, 
1968  model.  Contact  Newton  Raffray,  Sr., 
William  T.  Burton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  340, 
White  Castle,  La.  Phone  (504)  545-8640, 
545-3723. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 

WANTED:  One  used  tractor  mounted  sugar 
cane  loader,  to  be  used  for  spare.  Call  or 
write  Pete  deGravelles,  Rt.  1,  Box  137-A, 
Franklin,  La.  70538.  Phone  (318)  828-0707 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  for  large  La. 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, refer  to  G-9. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Htilse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


(Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  before  Rotary  Club,  Franklin,  Louisiana,  January  20,  1976) 


In  spite  of  what  some  people  are  say- 
ing, the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  not 
going  down  the  drain.  Our  industry  will 
survive  whether  we  get  new  sugar  legis- 
lation or  not. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  every  cane 
grower  and  every  processor  will  stay  in 
business.  Over  a  long  period  of  years, 
there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cane  farms  and  factories.  This 
trend  will  continue  in  the  future,  with- 
out much  change  in  the  total  acreage 
devoted  to  cane.  If  we  have  a  period  of 
low  sugar  prices  for  several  years,  this 
trend  toward  fewer  farms  and  factories 
will  be  speeded  up. 

When  a  cane  grower  or  processor  de- 
cides to  quit  the  sugar  business,  because 
he  can  no  longer  make  money  or  for 
any  other  reason,  this  creates  a  business 
opportunity  for  someone  else  to  expand 
their  operations  and  become  more  effi- 
cient. One  man's  problem  is  another 
man's  opportunity. 

Our  1975  sugar  cane  crop  was  the  first 
one  that  we  have  produced  without  a 
government  sugar  program  since  1933. 
There  are  some  plusses  and  minuses  in 
operating  without  a  government  pro- 
gram. On  the  plus  side,  we  have  no  acre- 
age or  marketing  restrictions  and  no  spe- 
cial wage  provisions,  other  than  those 
that  apply  to  all  farmers.  On  the  minus 


side,  we  have  no  protection  from  im- 
ported sugar  and  no  price  support  pro- 
gram for  our  sugar  or  sugar  cane. 

The  cane  acreage  of  the  1975  crop  was 
about  the  same  as  that  in  1974.  Yields  of 
cane  per  acre  were  disappointingly  low. 
Sugar  per  ton  of  cane  was  the  highest 
on  record. 

Cane  harvesting  was  easy  because  the 
cane  stood  straight,  the  weather  was  dry, 
there  were  no  damaging  freezes,  and 
there  were  adequate  natural  gas  supplies 
(thanks  to  mild  weather). 

Total  sugar  production  from  Louisi- 
ana's 1975  crop  was  less  than  we  had 
expected  and  hoped  for  and  was  less 
than  our  potential  to  produce.  But  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  sugar  we  have 
produced  in  past  years,  the  1975  crop 
was  not  too  bad.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
only  five  years  in  the  180  year  history  of  ' 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  when  we 
produced  more  sugar  than  we  did  last 
vear.  Those  five  vears  were  1961,  1963, 
1967,  196S  and  1972. 

Everything  is  not  rosy  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  of  sugar.  The  abnormally 
hiffh  nrices  of  sugar  in  1974  caused  many 
people  to  start  eating  less  sugar.  Even 
though  prices  have  dropped  back  to  low 
levels,  sugar  consumption  has  not  yet  re- 
turned to  normal. 
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Louisiana  sellers  of  raw  sugar  had  a 
new  problem  last  year.  One  Louisiana 
refinery  which  has  new  owners  decided 
it  wanted  to  buy  raw  sugar  on  a  basis 
completely  new  and  unsatisfactory  to 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  sellers.  This  situa- 
tion stimulated  the  creation  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Products,  Inc.,  which  is  a  co- 
operative marketing  group  of  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  sellers.  In  my  opinion,  Louis- 
iana has  needed  such  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting organization  for  many  years. 

Everyone  connected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
is  very  anxious  to  know  what  sugar  prices 
are  going  to  be  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
no  one  knows  the  answer  to  this.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  future  sugar 
prices  with  any  feeling  of  strong  confi- 
dence in  the  prediction.  The  sugar  price 
in  the  United  States  now  depends  upon 
world  sugar  production  and  world  sugar 
consumption.  There  are  many  factors 
which  affect  production.  Some  of  them 
are: 

( 1 )  the  prices  of  crops  which  can  be 
substituted  for  sugar  beets, 

(2)  weather, 

( 3 )  the  high  cost  of  constructing  new 
processing  facilities  for  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets, 

(4)  the  lack  of  any  assurance  of  sta- 
bility in  sugar  prices,  and 

(5)  the  complexities  of  producing 
sugar. 

As  many  of  you  know,  it  is  not  easy  to 
produce  sugar.  The  planting,  growing, 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  cane  involves 
much  work  over  a  long  period  of  time; 
and  the  processing  of  the  cane  is  very 
complex.  The  growing  and  processing 
of  many  other  agricultural  crops  is  much 
less  involved.  These  facts  will  have  a 
large  bearing  upon  future  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  world.  Many  people  may  de- 
cide there  is  an  easier  way  to  make  a 
living  than  getting  into  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. 

Many  factors  affect  the  consumption 
of  sugar.  Some  of  these  are: 

( 1 )  weather, 

(2)  size  of  canning  crops, 


(3)  the  general  level  of  prosperity  in 
the  world, 

(4)  sugar  substitutes,  and 

(5)  the  population  growth. 

I  am  always  sticking  my  neck  out  with 
some  predictions  on  what  the  future 
holds.  I  have  some  predictions  today, 
but  I  caution  you  not  to  bet  all  of  your 
money  on  them. 

The  first  prediction  is  that  Congress 
will  not  pass  a  new  Sugar  Act  this  year, 
even  though  I  think  they  should.  The 
present  Congress  is  consumer-oriented, 
and  most  members  do  not  yet  understand 
that  stable  prices  for  farm  products  at 
levels  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  consumers. 

So,  sugar  prices  will  continue  to  fluc- 
tuate widely.  There  will  be  some  years 
in  which  we  will  make  a  lot  of  money. 
There  will  be  other  years  in  which  we 
will  lose  money  in  the  sugar  business. 

Some  cane  farmers  and  processors  will 
not  be  able  to  adjust  to  widely  fluctuat- 
ing prices.  Others  will  adjust  and  expand 
their  operations. 

Over  a  several  year  period,  the  sugar 
industry  will  be  more  profitable  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  in  my  opinon.  The 
reason  I  think  this  is  true  is  because  we 
are  now  in  a  period  when  the  world  needs 
a  large  expansion  of  facilities  to  grow  and 
process  sugar  crops  and  this  expansion 
will  not  be  made  to  the  degree  needed. 
The  uncertainty  of  sugar  price  levels  for 
the  future  has  investors  afraid  to  put  their 
money  in  new  sugar  facilities. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  more  observa- 
tions on  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
We  are  not  now  planning  any  new  sugar 
cane  processing  factories.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  Louisiana  growers  and  proc- 
essors with  few  exceptions,  have  no  large 
debts.  This  is  not  true  with  respect  to 
sugar  farmers  and  processors  in  some 
other  areas.  Louisiana  has  about  500,000 
acres  of  cropland  which  is  better  suited 
to  sugar  cane  than  any  other  farm  enter- 
prise. For  these  reasons  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue contributing  to  the  economy  of  this 
area.  We  know  that  we  will  have  some 
rough  years,  but  we  will  have  some  good 
ones,  too. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  ft 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KtMAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  "WW 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


<a^CHE^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.  AMBLER.  PA.  19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


NEW  RECORD-SEED  CONDITION 


According  to  Mr.  Charles  Hodson, 
League  Economist,  Louisiana  averaged 
198  pounds  of  sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane 
ground  for  the  1975  cane  crop.  This  is 
an  all  time  record  and  was  probably  due 
to  one  of  the  best  harvesting  seasons  in 
many  years.  Cane  was  erect  in  most  fields 
and  trash  and  mud  on  cane  was  far  less 
than  during  the  last  several  years.  The 
State  produced  644,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
in  1975,  50,000  tons  more  than  was  pro- 
duced from  the  1974  Louisiana  cane 
crop. 

Net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  averaged  21.1 
for  the  1975  crop,  slightly  lower  than  in 
1974  crop,  which  averaged  21.3  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre. 

Significant  improvement  in  pounds  of 
sugar  per  net  ton  have  been  made  over 
the  vears  through  the  joint  effort  of  the 
L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A.  and  League  variety  de- 
velopment program  but  very  little  if  any 
increases  have  been  made  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.  However,  without  this  continu- 
ing program,  yields  of  cane  would  have 
been  gradually  reduced  to  uneconomic 
levels  and  the  industry  would  have  fallen 
as  it  almost  did  in  1926.  It  has  been  more 


than  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  variety 
yield  decline  and  the  ever-pressing  forces 
of  diseases.  It  is  hoped  that  C. P. 65-357 
and  C.P.67-412  will  stand  up  under  the 
pressure  of  Mosaic  and  Stunting  diseases. 

Further  inspections  of  seedpieces  in 
black  land  have  confirmed  earlier  find- 
ings that  there  will  probably  be  a  size- 
able amount  of  bad  plant  cane  in  heavy 
soils.  In  general,  this  cane  was  planted 
early  and  the  prolonged  drought  fol- 
lowed. Later  planted  cane  and  cane 
planted  during  the  harvest  has  a  much 
better  appearance  and  chances  are  good 
for  stands  in  these  fields. 

In  general,  seedpieces  appear  far 
better  in  the  lighter  soils  even  if  plant- 
ed early  and  followed  by  the  drought. 
However,  seedpieces  look  much  better 
in  fields  planted  later. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  predict  stands 
generally  around  the  belt,  but  without 
much  doubt  there  will  be  some  plant 
cane  plowed  out  in  all  areas.  Many  grow- 
ers are  aware  of  the  conditions  of  early 
planted  black  land  cane  seedpieces  and 
are  holding  some  stubble  for  keeping  if 
the  failure  of  plant  cane  occurs. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Studies  To  Be  Conducted  on  Sugar' 


The  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages,  which  was  established  to 
facilitate  more  effective  and  informed 
responses  to  resource  and  commodity 
shortages,  has  decided  to  undertake  a 
number  of  in-depth  studies  of  specific 
commodity  shortages.  Fertilizer,  sugar, 
grains,  and  beef  are  among  the  com- 
modities to  be  studied.  The  1973-74  time 
period  will  receive  special  attention,  but 
other  periods  will  be  considered.  The 
Commission  is  farming  the  studies  out 
to  private  economic  firms. 

The  studies  are  to  include  the  causes 
of  the  shortage,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  affected  industries  and  the  general 
public  adjusted  to  the  shortage,  and  the 
short  and  long-run  costs  or  other  impacts 
of  the  shortage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  studies,  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy (CIEP)  has  been  directed  to  review 
the  sugar  situation  since  the  expiration 
of  the  Sugar  Act  and  initially,  to  deter- 
mine what  the  U.S.  position  should  be 
at  the  preliminary  talks  in  April  on  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  and  the 
ISA  negotiations  expected  in  September. 
CIEP's  mandate  is  broad,  is  not  limited 
to  the  international  field  and  includes 
the  domestic  aspects  of  sugar  policy  as 
well.  There  is  no  strict  time  limit  on  its 
work,  but  April  1  is  at  least  an  initial 
deadline  for  some  kind  of  a  report. 

Dr.  Wayne  Sharp  and  Mr.  James  Mur- 
phy have  been  selected  to  head  the  study 
group  and  they  are  assisted  by  a  Work- 
ing Croup  of  representatives  of  State  De- 
partment, Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Agricultures  Economic  Research  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  Office  of  Management! 
and  Budget,  Commerce  and  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. The  procedure  to  be  followed 


appears  to  be  informal.  No  formal  public 
notice  is  considered  to  be  needed,  no 
formal  presentations  are  requested  and 
no  hearings  will  be  held.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Sharp  has  indicated  that  he 
would  welcome  anything  from  industry 
representatives  that  they  cared  to  submit. 

The  initial  report  by  the  Council  on 
International  Policy  will  be  given  to  the 
Food  Deputies  Group  (FDG)  which  is 
headed  by  Paul  W.  MacAvoy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
Serving  with  him  on  the  Food  Deputies 
Group  are:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  Enders;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Gerald  Parsky;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Richard  Bell;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  Travis 
Reed;  Associate  Director  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Donald  Olgivie;  Robert  Hor- 
mats,  Senior  Staff  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security-  Council;  and  Dr.  Wayne 
Sharp,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policv. 

After  review  by  the  Food  Deputies 
Group,  recommendations  would  then  go 
to  the  Economic  Policy  Board  (EPB^ 
where  a  decision  with  respect  to  U.S. 
participation  and  our  policy  at  the  April 
talks  would  be  made.  If  the  Economic 
Policy  Board  cannot  reach  agreement, 
final  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Economic  Policy  Board  was 
established  in  late  1974  and  has  as  its 
chairman.  Secretary  of  Treason',  William 
Simon,  and  lists  among  its  members:  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Director  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Chairman  of  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs.  In  addition,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  invited  to 
all  meetings. 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2Y2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Hi    j   ■        Threshhold. 
^P|  5.  Spray  R GUTHION 

„«£»  insecticide  when 

tah^  | ,  m       benef  icials  lose 

control. 
SlSllllii1 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide, 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System.'  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen, 


Chemaqro 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


HOW  WILL  LENDERS 
SIZE  HIM  UP? 


Today  you  can  measure  that 
future  farmer  against  his  mother. 
But  down  the  road,  he'll  be  mea- 
sured in  another  way  — by  the 
man  who'll  be  lending  him  money 
to  operate  a  farm  or  ranch,  maybe 
the  same  operation  you've  devel- 
oped over  the  years. 

How  will  they  size  him  up? 
What  can  you  teach  him  now 
that  will  help  him  measure  up 
later? 

People  who  make  decisions  on 
lending  money  say  no  two  bor- 
rowers are  exactly  alike.  Even 
fathers  and  sons  differ. 

So  how  do  lenders  evaluate  po- 
tential borrowers?  They  use  five 
principal  criteria: 

First,  they  consider  the  in- 
dividual. Is  he  honest?  Does  he 
pay  his  bills  on  time?  Can  he 
operate  a  profitable  farm  or  ranch? 
Does  he  know  agriculture?  Is  he 
able  to  handle  his  projected  ex- 
pansion? Does  he  keep  good  rec- 
ords? These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions the  lender  wants  answered. 

Second,    they    study    the    bor- 


rower's position  and  progress.  Is 
the  borrower  solvent?  What  kind 
of  earning  record  does  he  have? 
What  kind  of  progress  has  he 
made  in  recent  years? 

Third,  they  analyze  the  individ- 
ual's ability  to  repay.  Is  he  able 
to  handle  additional  debt?  Has 
he  projected  his  cash  flow  realis- 
tically? Is  he  trying  to  expand  too 
fast?  Is  he  prepared  for  unexpected 
expenses? 

Fourth,  they  want  to  know 
what  purpose  the  loan  will  serve. 
Lenders  usually  divide  credit 
purchases  into     three    categories: 

1.  Necessities,  such  as  the  ma- 
terials and  labor  needed  to 
produce  the  crop  or  raise  the 
livestock. 

2.  Investments  or  needs,  the 
items  or  services  which  might 
not  be  essential  to  an  opera- 
tion but  which  might  make 
it  more  efficient  or  profitable. 


3.  Wants,  the    items    and    serv- 
ices that  the  borrower  really 
doesn't  need  but  would  like 
to  have  — a  new  car,  new  fur- 
niture, a  vacation. 
Fifth,   lenders  look  at  the  bor- 
rower's collateral   in  view  of  the 
other     four     factors.     A     farmer 
shouldn't    borrow    on    collateral 
alone,    because   credit    should    be 
paid  off  through  profits,   not   by 
surrendering  collateral. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. ..  how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agr 
P.O 
New 

NAME 

ADDRE 

CITY 

CuItL 

Box 
Orl 

ral  Borrower's  G 
50062 

?ans.  La    70150 

lide 

>S 

ZIP 

ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now,  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  active!1, 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  mor^ 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

"Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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FERTILIZER  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY 

PRACTICES  FOR  SUGARCANE 
PRODUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA,  19761 


General  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility  rec- 
ommendations based  on  results  obtained 
in  field  experiments  conducted  each  year 
throughout  the  sugarcane  producing 
areas  of  Louisiana  are  made  annually. 
The  recommendations  are  suggested  for 
use  when  results  from  soil  tests  are  not 
available.  When  possible,  fertilization 
should  be  based  on  soil  test  results. 

Research  has  shown  that  additions  of 
micronutrients  —  iron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper,  boron,  or  molybdenum  —  are 
not  needed  for  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana. 

A  cane  grower  should  consult  the 
county  agent  before  considering  the  use 
of  fertilizer  practices  not  mentioned  in 
the  recommendations. 

Rates  of  Application 

Common  sources  of  solid  and  liquid 
fertilizers  are  about  equal  in  their  effec- 
tiveness for  production  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  The  per  acre  cost  of  purchas- 
ing and  applying  should  be  the  basis  for 
selecting;  fertilizer  materials. 


Prepared  by  Olcn  D.  Curtis  and  Denver  T.  Loupe, 
Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Service  based  on  re- 
search conducted  by  Laron  E.  Golden  and  Ray  Bicaud, 
Agronomy  Department,  T,SU  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


Response  to  fertilizer  by  stubble  cane 
is  usually  higher  than  response  by  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  grown  on  silty  clay 
loam  and  clay  soils  normally  responds 
more  to  higher  levels  of  nitrogen  and  to 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  than  cane  grown 
on  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  soils,  where- 
as, tlie  reverse  is  normally  true  for  re- 
sponse to  potassium.  Although  yields 
may  be  generally  lower,  the  older  the 
stubble,  the  greater  the  response  to  fer- 
tilizer. 

Fertilizer  prices  should  be  lower  than 
last  year  and  there  should  be  an  ade- 
quate supply;  however,  growers  must 
continue  to  do  a  good  job  in  timing  and 
method  of  application.  The  use  of  the 
lower  rates  of  nitrogen  in  the  recom- 
mended range  may  be  advisable  for  high 
yielding  varieties  that  have  a  tendency 
to  lodge.  The  use  of  potash  on  silt  loam 
soils  which  test  medium  low  to  low  in 
exchangeable  K  has  increased  the  net 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  with 
all  varieties  of  stubble  cane  and  with 
plant  cane  to  a  lesser  extent.  Additional 
sugar  yields  per  acre  in  high-sucrose 
canes  have  been  found  due  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  potash  on  sucrose  content 
or  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  harvest  season. 
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Mississippi  River  and  Bayou 
Lafourche  Areas 

Plant  Cane— The  following  rates  should 
be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  on  all  soil  types  and  80  pounds 
of  K20  per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt 
loam  soils. 

Stubble  Cane— Nitrogen  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  120  to  140  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils  and  140 
to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the  clay  loam 
and  clay  soils.  Eighty  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre  is  needed  on  the  sandy  and 
silt  loam  soils.  The  application  of  40 
pounds  of  P205  and  12  to  24  pounds  of 
sulphur  per  acre  has  increased  yields  on 
some  clay  loam  and  clay  soil. 

Bayou  Teche  Area 

Plant  Cane— The  following  rates  should 
be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
40  pounds  of  P205  and  80  pounds  of  K20 
per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane  — The  rate  of  nitrogen 
used  should  be  120  to  140  pounds  per 
acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils  and 
140  to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the  clay 
loam  and  clay  soils.  Most  soils  of  this 
area  need  40  pounds  of  P205  and  80 
pounds  of  K20  per  acre.  Fertilizing  with 
12  to  24  pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre  has 
increased  yields  at  several  locations,  par- 
ticularly where  the  top  soil  or  both  the 
top  and  sub  soils  are  clay  loams  or  clay. 

Red  River  Area 

Plant  Cane— On  all  soil  types,  120  to 
140  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  needed.  Cane 
grown  on  soils  known  to  be  low  in  K 
should  be  fertilized  with  80  pounds  of 
K20  per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane  —  The  following  rates 
should  be  used:  120  to  140  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt 
loam  soils,  140  to  160  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  clay  loam  and  clay  soils  and  80 
pounds  of  K20  per  acre  on  soils  known 
to  be  low  in  extractable  K. 

Seed  Cane  for  All  Areas 

The  highest  fertilizer  levels  within 
rates  recommended  for  an  area  should 
be  used  for  seed  cane  production. 


Time  and  Method  of  Application 

Spring  —  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  in 
the  spring  as  a  vertical  band  to  a  depth 
of  6  to  12  inches  on  both  sides  of  the 
row.  Subsoiling  of  existing  stands  of  cane 
for  deeper  fertilizer  placement  usually 
results  in  depressed  yields. 

When  only  one  fertilizer  application  is 
to  be  made,  research  shows  that  yields 
tend  to  be  higher  if  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied at  recommended  rates  in  April 
or  early  May  rather  than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen  —  When 
rates  of  nitrogen  at  120  poundh  per  acre 
or  higher  are  used,  split  applications  may 
be  beneficial.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
and  the  remainder  during  June.  The 
second  application  may  be  either  by 
ground  or  aerial  means. 

When  a  late  application  of  nitrogen  is 
made,  satisfactory  sucrose  may  not  be 
obtained  until  a  date  later  than  normal 
harvest. 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  usually  a  better 
source  of  nitrogen  than  urea  when  ap- 
plied on  the  soil  surface. 

Fall  —  Fall  fertilization,  especially  with 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended.  Fertilizer 
efficiency  is  usually  less  for  fall  applica- 
tion than  for  spring  application. 

Soil  Fertility  Improvement 
Recommendations 

Liming  —  Where  the  soil  pH  is  below 
6.0,  lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil 
test  recommendations.  Liming  materials 
may  include  agricultural  limestone,  dol- 
omitic  limestone  and  cement  kiln  dust. 

Filter  Press  Mud  —  Per  acre  rates  as  high 
as  20  tons  of  dry  matter  directly  from  the 
factory,  or  as  high  as  80  tons  of  dry  mat- 
ter if  obtained  from  material  which  has 
been  stored  several  years,  may  be  used 
on  fallow  land  or  stubble,  preferably 
stubble  to  be  plowed  out.  Where  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  filter  mud  are  ap- 
plied, phosphate  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  fertilizer  used  on  the  area  for 
a  few  years,  and  rates  of  nitrogen,  pot- 
ash and  sulphur  should  be  decreased. 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar- 
but  right  for  you. 


LAND  BANK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 


Li 
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It  lets  you  raise  cane 
instead  of  weeds. 

Now,  while  winter  weeds  are  still  small,  make  a 
postemergence  spray  of  Evik®  You'll  knock  down  a 
wide  range  of  annual  weeds  and  youll  keep  your 
cane  clean  during  the  critical  early  growing  period. 

Evik  also  delivers  effective  and  economical  con- 
trol of  browntop  panicum  and  other  annual  spring 
and  summer  weeds  with  post  applications  during 
April  and  May. 

But,  first  things  first.  Get  that  early  post  spray  of 
Evik  on  now.  To  raise  more  cane. 

Agricultural  Division,  CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation, 
PO.  Box  11422,  Greensboro,  NC  27409. 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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1975  CROP  SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION 
RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 


1.  Prior  to  February  15,  each  county 
agent  will: 

(a)  Announce  that  there  will  be  a 
"High  Yield  Awards  Program" 
at  the  parish  level  and  at  the 
district  level. 

(b)  Explain  the  procedure  for  de- 
termining award  recipients  for 
each  of  the  following  six  acre- 
age categories: 

(1)  5  to  49.4  acres 

(2)  50  to  99.9  acres 

(3)  100  to  199.9  acres 

(4)  200  to  499.9  acres 

(5)  500  to  999.9  acres 

( 6 )  1,000  acres  or  more. 

2.  Prior  to  March  1,  each  farmer  who 
thinks  he  might  have  produced  the 
highest  yield  in  his  acreage  cate- 
gory should  submit  the  following 
information  to  his  County  Agent: 

(a)  Acres  of  cane  delivered  to  the 
mill  for  sugar. 

(b)  Total  standard  tons  delivered 
to  the  mill  from  this  acreage. 

(c)  Name  of  mill(s)  where  cane 
was  delivered. 


3.  To  win,  not  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  fanner's  acreage  could  have 
been  in  plant  cane. 


].. 


4.  Based  on  these  data,  a  "tentative" 
parish  winner  for  each  acreage  cate- 
gory will  be  determined. 

5.  Prior  to  April  1,  the  standard  tons 
delivered  (as  submitted  by  the 
farmer)  for  each  "tentative"  winner 
will  be  verified  by  checking  with  the 
mill(s)  to  which  he  delivers  cane. 

6.  Prior  to  April  1,  the  acreage  submit- 
ted by  each  of  the  six  "tentative"  win- 
ners will  be  verified  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  County  Agent,  the 
ASCS  County  Executive  Director, 
and  others  they  may  select.  Visits 
will  be  made  to  at  least  two  of  the 
six  farms  to  make  an  on-the-ground 
verification  of  the  acreage.  Those 
farms  to  be  visited  will  be  selected 
by  drawing  lots. 

7.  After  verification  of  the  data,  the 
"tentative"  winners  will  be  declared 
the  official  winners  for  the  parish. 

8.  The  sugar  cane  area  will  be  divided 
into  the  following  five  districts: 

District  I  —  Vermillion,  Lafayette, 
and  St.  Martin  Parishes 

District  II  —  St.  Mary  and  Iberia 
Parishes 

District  III— Assumption,  Lafourche, 
and  Terrebonne  Parishes 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 
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But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  Spray  Sinbar  again 
at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  And  spray  Sinbar 
preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter  grasses  and 
broadleaves  until  spring. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(SHDAgrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow 
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1975  CROP  SUGAR  CANE 
PRODUCTION  RECOGNITION 
PROGRAM 


(continued  from  page  12) 

District  IV— West  Baton  Rouge,  As- 
cension, St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  and  Iberville  Parishes 

District  V— Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and 
Pointe  Coupee  Parishes 

9.    Each  parish   winner  is   eligible  to 
compete  at  the  district  level.  If  a 


winner's  acreage  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  an  on-the-ground  acreage 
verification  at  the  parish  level,  his 
acreage  may  be  checked  at  the  dis- 
trict level.  Eligibility  for  a  district 
award  will  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a  Verification  Committee  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  ASCS,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

10.  To  win  at  the  district  level,  the  f  aim- 
er s  average  yield  of  sugar  cane  must 
have  been  at  least  27  standard  tons 
per  acre. 


BUY 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  cameco  chain  net  carts, 
1968  model.  Contact  Newton  Raff  ray,  Sr., 
William  T.  Burton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  340, 
White  Castle,  La.  Phone  (504)  545-8640, 
545-3723. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 

WANTED:  One  used  tractor  mounted  sugar 
cane  loader,  to  be  used  for  spare.  Call  or 
write  Pete  deGravelles,  Rt.  1,  Box  137- A, 
Franklin,  La.  70538.  Phone  (318)  828-0707 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  for  large  La. 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, refer  to  G-9. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  5S1-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  ft 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rKNAIa 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R  '  ™"WI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in  <^CHi 

cleaner  cane.  ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Rodi  Named 

William  Merrick  Rodi  has  been  named 
Executive  Vice-President  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Products,  Inc.,  a  raw  sugar 
cooperative  marketing  association.  Rodi's 
nany  years'  experience  in  raw  sugar  buy- 
ng  for  a  major  refinery  make  him  well 
qualified  for  his  new  position,  according 
:o  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
cooperative. 

Rodi  will  assume  his  new  position  fol- 
owing  retirement  as  Manager  of  Raw 
Sugar  Operations  for  Colonial  Sugars 
Company,  Gramercy,  Louisiana.  He  was 
issociated  with  that  refinery  for  46  years. 
Te  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans  and  will 
3e  headquartered  in  this  city  in  his  new 
issignment. 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Products,  Inc., 
vas  formed  last  fall  when  difficulties 
vere  encountered  in  finding  a  market  for 
i  large  portion  of  the  State's  raw  sugar 
>roduc  tion.  The  cooperative  successfully 
;old  the  raw  sugar  production  from  the 
;even  mills  it  represented. 

Graugnard  predicted  that  additional 
:ane  processors  will  sign  marketing  agree- 
nents  with  the  cooperative.  The  dead- 
ine  for  signing  such  agreements  is  April 
10,  1976.  Each  agreement  will  cover  pro- 
luction  from  the  1976  and  1977  crops. 

Other  officers  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Products,  Inc.,  are:  Ramon  E.  Billeaud, 
/ice-President  and  F.  Evans  Farwell, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Both  are  from  New 
Orleans.  Graugnard  is  from  St.  James, 
Louisiana. 


ASCS  Info 

The  League's  Board  of  Directors  has 
recommended  that  all  sugar  cane  grow- 
ers cooperate  with  their  local  ASCS  of- 
fices in  providing  acreage  and  produc- 
tion figures.  This  information  is  needed 
and  would  be  very  helpful  should  a 
government  program  be  enacted  in  the 
future. 


WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND 

CONSUMPTION  COMPARED 

Crop  Years  1955-56  -  1975-76 

Iru 

rease  or 

D 

ecrease 

Statistical            World 

World 

l*roduction 

Crop                  Sugar 

Sugar 

Over 

Year  (a)          Production         C 

insumption 

Consumption 

(In  thousands  of  me 

ric  tons,  raw  va 

lue) 

1975-76*            83,062 

80,999 

+ 

2,063 

1974-75              79,600 

78,498 

+ 

1,102 

1973-74              80,622 

80,902 

2o0 

1972-73               77,349 

77,956 

— 

607 

1971-72              73,885 

75,926 

— 

2.041 

1970-71              72,771 

74,419 

— 

1,648 

1969-70               74,346 

72,223 

+ 

2,123 

1968-69             67,784 

68,141 

— 

357 

1967-6t>               66,435 

65,635 

+ 

800 

1966-67              65,642 

65,457 

+ 

185 

1965-66               63,102 

62,816 

+ 

286 

1964-65              66,831 

59,27  3 

+ 

7,558 

1963-64               54,745 

54,261 

+ 

484 

1962-63               51,172 

54,479 

3,307 

1961-62               52,351 

55,602 

— 

3,251 

1960-61               56,073 

52,734 

+ 

3,339 

1959-60               49,564 

48,858 

+ 

706 

1958-59               51,034 

47,561 

+ 

3,473 

1957-58               45,172 

44,704 

+  _ 

468 

1956-57               42,339 

42,228 

+ 

111 

1955-56               39,322 

40,443 

— 

1,121 

(a)  Commencing  September  1 

and  ending  August  31. 

♦Latest  F.O.  Licht  estimate  (February  10,  19 

"6). 

(Source:  Lamborn  Sugar 
Market  Report) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Contact  Meet  —  Thursday,  March  25, 
L.S.U. 


It  is  once  again  time  for  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  the  League's  Contact 
Committee  on  the  L.S.U.  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  campus.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  Thursday,  March  25,  beginning  at 
8:30  A.M.  in  the  L.S.U.  Union-Colonnade 
Theater.  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, and  Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Director 
of  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station  invite 
all  interested  persons  in  the  area  to  attend. 

Every  subject  on  the  program  will  be 
important  and  each  talk  will  relate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  the  production  of  cane. 

Right  out  of  the  box  will  be  a  discus- 
sion on  cost  categories  for  planning  a 
crop  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell.  Every  cane 
grower  should  be  very  interested  in  the 
cost  of  reproducing  a  crop.  This  is  even 
more  important  where  the  grower  has 
little  or  no  control  over  the  price  he  re- 
ceives for  his  crop.  Growers  must  become 
cost  conscious,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
returns  are  reduced.  Grass  must  be  con- 
trolled and  cane  must  be  fertilized  in 
accordance  with  the  recommended  prac- 
tices. There  are  other  things  that  must 
be  done,  but  careful  thought  and  plan- 
ning can  help  reduce  cost. 

Another  topic  of  great  importance  will 
be  the  talk  on  aerated  steam  for  treating 


sugar  cane  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Cochran  and  Mr. 
Mansel  Mayeux.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  done  on  using  aerated 
steam  to  kill  the  virus  that  causes  Stunt- 
ing Disease  over  the  last  two  years  and 
this  paper  can  help  guide  growers  in 
their  treating  program.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  new  system  is  that 
studies  thus  far  indicate  that  cane  can 
be  treated  with  leaves  and  trash  left  on 
the  cane.  This  will  allow  the  entire  sys- 
tem to  be  more  mechanized. 

Those  present  will  hear  seven  speak- 
ers on  variety  development.  This  subject 
should  enjoy  broad  coverage.  Without 
periodic  releases  of  new  varieties  this 
industry  would  surely  die,  but  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  a  new  variety  alone  will  not 
keep  this  business  going.  Good  farming 
practices  must  be  followed  and  good 
management  must  put  them  together 
with  varieties  in  a  profit  package. 

There  are  too  many  subjects  to  treat 
each  separately  and  only  a  couple  of 
eve  catchers  were  used  here.  Each  of  the 
other  topics  are  of  equal  importance  and 
growers  will  like  them  all. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  schedule  of 
the  program: 
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SUGARCANE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

LSU  UNION  -  COLONNADE  THEATER 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

March  25,  1976 

Presiding:  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Contact  Committee 

PROGRAM 

Production: 

8:45  Cost  Categories  for  Planning J.  R.  Campbell 

9:00  Cultural  Practices Ray  Ricaud 

9:15  Fertilization   L.  E.  Golden 

Engineering: 

9:30        Water  Management C.  E.  Carter 

9:45        Drainage Carl  Camp 

10:00        Aerated  Steam  System  for 

Treating  Sugarcane B.  J.  Cochran  &  M.  M.  Mayeux 

10:15-10:40      Coffee  -  Royal  Ballroom 

Plant  Protection: 

10:40        Diseases  -  Field  Studies R.  J.  Steib 

10:55        Diseases  —  Etiology  of  RSD K.  E.  Damann 

11:10        Weeds E.  R.  Stamper 

11:25         Nematodes Wray  Birchfield 

11:40        Insects S.  D.  Hensley 

12:00-1:00       Lunch 

Varietal  Development  and  Testing: 

1:00  General  Comments S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

1:15  Ripening  Studies F.  A.  Martin 

1:30  Genetic  Studies M.  T.  Henderson 

1:45  Sugarcane  Crosses E.  D.  Paliatseas 

2:00  Varietal  Development L.  Anzalone 

2:15  Sugar  Station M.  J.  Giamalva 

2:30  Outfield  Tests C.  A.  Richard 

St.  Gabriel  Station: 

2:45         Update  on  Land  &  Facilities  Development B.  E.  Newman 

3:00        Adjourn 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"USD A  Compares  Farmer's  Prices  and 
Prices  Paid  by  Consumers" 

The  Director  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, Don  Paarlberg,  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent USDA  white  paper  that  the  market- 
ing margins  for  food  products  increased 
nearly  8%  from  September  to  December 
1975  while  farmers  received  7%  less.  As 
an  example,  he  cited  that  the  farm  prices 
of  hogs  fell  22^  per  pound  but  consumer 
prices  dropped  only  6$  per  pound.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  "as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  farm  prices  fluctuate  up  and 
down  but  once  food  marketing  costs  go 
up  thev  tend  to  stay  up."  Energy  costs 
were  up  46%  in  1974  and  17%  in  1975. 
Packaging  costs  were  up  23%  in  1974 
and  15%  in  1975.  Rail  snipping  was  up 
16%  in  1974  and  13%  in  1975.  Hourly- 
labor  was  up  9%  in  1974  and  10%  in  1975. 

In  regard  to  profits  by  food  chains, 
Dr.  Paarlberg  stated,  "Between  1972  and 
1974,  the  after-tax  profits  of  14  leading 
food  chains  (excluding  A&P,  which  had 
unusual  losses )  increased  from  0.77  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales  to  0.89  cents.  Profits 
as  a  percent  of  stockholders'  equity  in- 
creased from  8.4%  to  11.1%.  Three  com- 
panies switched  to  Last-In-First-Ont  in- 
ventory methods  in  1974,  which  reduced 
reported  profit  margins.  If  this  switch 
had  not  been  made,  the  profits  of  the  14 
chains  would  have  averaged  1.1  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales  and  12.8%  of  stockholders' 
equity.  The  profit  margins  for  food  manu- 
facturing firms  rose'  in  1975  as  farm  prices 
dropped.  By  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1975,  profit  margins  moved  to  a  2-year 
high,  averaging  3.7%'  of  sales  and  17.2^ 
of  stockholders'  equity." 


"USDA  Exchange  of  Personnel" 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  cov- 
ering exchange  of  personnel  in  county 
offices  has  been  signed  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Soil  Conservation  Service,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Each  will  staff 
permanent  positions  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  own  normal  workload  and  hire 
additional  part-time  help  only  if  another 
USDA  agency  is  unable  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  meet  peak  workloads. 

"Senate  Passes  Resolution  on 
Farmer  Elected  Committeemen" 

Because  of  much  talk  throughout  the 
country  which  led  to  speculation  that 
USDA  contemplated  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating farmer  elected  committeemen,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  RES-272  which 
states:  "That  the  Senate  hereby  expressly 
affirms  its  continued  support  for  the 
grassroot  participation  of  farmers  in  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  farmer  elected  com- 
munity committeeman  and  strongly  urges 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  increased  involvement  of  farmers  in 
the  policy  and  decision-making  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  dis- 
continue any  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  designed  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  in  number  the  community  com- 
mitteeman program  administered  by  the 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 
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WE  TRY  TO  GIVE 
FARMERS  THE  CREDIT 

THEY 
DESERVE 


Since  1933,  Production  Cred 
Associations  have  tried  to  give 
farmers,  ranchers  and 
poultrymen  the  credit  they 
deserve  ...  in  the  form  oi 
loans  to  finance  production 
. . .  a  major  tool  in 
farming.  We  also  give 
them  credit  another 
way  —  by  telling 
consumers  about  the 
important  contribution 
they  make  to  America's 
standard  of  living,  in 
ads  like  this  one. 
It  is  one  more  way 
PCA  serves 
agriculture. 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON  ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS  AND 
OTHER  WEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

SPRING  1976 


A  complete  chemical  program  for 
weed  and  grass  control  can  help  Louis- 
iana growers  produce  maximum  yields 
of  sugarcane  when  combined  with  sound 
agronomic  practices,  such  as  optimum 
cultivation  to  control  weeds,  selection  of 
adapted  varieties  of  cane,  proper  fertili- 
zation, and  disease  and  insect  control. 

Herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless 
they  are  applied  properly  and  at  the  right 
time  they  will  not  provide  maximum  con- 
trol of  weeds.  Spray  equipment  should 
be  in  good  condition,  calibrated  ( several 
times  during  a  season)  to  deliver  the 
proper  dosage,  and  should  provide  vig- 
orous agitation  for  wettable  powders. 
Equally  important,  chemicals  should  be 
accurately  measured  or  weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used,  her- 
bicides usually  should  be  applied  to  a 
30-inch  band  over  the  top  of  the  row. 
Unless  stated  otherwise,  rates  of  herbi- 
cides are  based  on  band  applications  per 
acre  of  sugarcane.  One  pound  per  acre 
on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equivalent  to 
2.4  pounds  per  acre  on  a  broadcast  basis 
when  rows  are  72  inches  wide. 

Fall  application  of  herbicides  for  con- 
trol of  jolmsongrass  and  other  weeds, 
ditchbank  vegetation  control,  and  other 
weed  control  practices  are  covered  under 
separate  circulars. 

JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 
If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with 
jolmsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  jolmsongrass  seedling  infestation 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 
Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control 
program  is  recommended. 

1  Prepared  Eoi  distribution  1>>  Drs.  Denver  T. 
Loupe  and  L.  I..  McCormick,  Cooperative 
Extension   Service,   LSI',   Baton   Rouge,   La., 

based     on     data     and     information     of:     E.     R. 

Stamper,  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon, 
Southern  Region,  ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  La. 
January   L976 


A.  Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

Spray  the  top  of  the  row,  ap- 
proximately 36  inches  wide,  with 
either: 

1.  Silvex  at  1  quart  ( 1  lb.  per  acre, 
or 

2.  Amine  2,4-D  at  1  quart  ( 1  lb. ) 
per  acre. 

NOTE:  Silvex  is  more  effec- 
tive than  2,4-D  for  the  control 
of  wild  lettuce,  black  night- 
shade , asters,  chickweed,  clov- 
ers and  possibly  some  other 
broadleaf  weeds.  Amine  2,4-D 
should  only  be  applied  if  the 
temperature  is  65°  F.  or  above 
at  time  of  application  and  if 
similar  temperatures  are  ex- 
pected for  several  days  after 
application. 

B.  Methods  of  Obtaining  a  Weed- 
Free  Band  Prior  to  Application 
of  Residual  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

Even  though  silvex  or  2-4-D  has 
been  applied  for  winter  weed  con- 
trol, seedling  jolmsongrass  and 
other  annual  weeds  may  emerge 
prior  to  the  application  of  a  pre- 
emergence herbicide.  Johnson- 
grass  seedlings  about  3  inches  tall 
and  other  small  weed  seedlings 
may  be  destroyed  by  applying  a 
mixture  of  5  pounds  of  TCA  and 
1  quart  of  2,4-D  or  by  use  of  a 
rotary  pick  or  wide  hoc. 

C.  Application  of  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

In  the  fields  of  plant  cane, 
where  weeds  were  mechanically 
removed,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
top  of  the  row  be  sprayed  with 
silvex  or  2,4-D  as  described  in 
"A"  above  to  provide  temporary 
control  of  jolmsongrass  seedlings 
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and  other  weeds  and  grasses.  The 
preemergence  herbicide  programs 
described  below  should  then  be 
applied  immediately  after  the 
row  is  off-barred  and  rebuilt.  Ap- 
ply preemergence  herbicides  in  a 
30-inch  band  in  early  spring  be- 
fore weed  seeds  have  begun  to 
germinate. 

1.  Fenac  Program 

Apply  according  to  soil  types, 
as  indicated  below. 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

a.  4  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart 
( 1  lb. )  silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  4  quarts  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

a.  3  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart 
(1  lb. )  silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  3  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per 
acre. 

NOTE:  Fenac  is  more  effective 
against  brow  top  panicum  than 
Sinbar. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  in  the 
fall,  apply  %  to  %  pound  of 
Sinbar  per  acre  as  a  repeat 
application  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in 
the  fall,  apply  1  to  IV3  pounds 
of  Sinbar  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Apply  the  lower  rates  to 
silt  loam  soils  where  moderate  in- 
festations of  johnsongrass  are  ex- 
pected and  higher  rates  to  heavy 
clay  soils  or  where  heavy  infes- 
tations of  johnsongrass  are  ex- 
pected. Injury  may  occur  to  some 
varieties,  specifically  C.P.  48-103. 
Sinbar  alone  will  not  effectively 
control  brown  top  panicum  but 
a  mixture  of  %  to  %  pound  of  Sin- 
bar with  IV2  to  2  quarts  of  Fenac 
provides  effective  control. 

3.  TCA  Program 

After  first  cultivation,  apply 
either   of  the   following   treat- 
ments : 
a.  Ground  application  —  apply 

5  pounds  of  TCA  and  1  quart 


(1  lb. )  of  silvex  per  acre  on 

a  30-inch  band, 
b.  Aerial  application  —  apply 

6  to  8  pounds  of  TCA  and 

1  quart  ( 1  lb. )  of  silvex  per 

acre. 
NOTE :  Repeat  either  one  of  these 
treatments  after  the  cane  is  fer- 
tilized. 

4.  Treflan  Program 

Apply  1%  pints  (0.8  lb.)  of 
Treflan  per  acre  on  a  band 
30  inches  wide  on  a  clean  drill 
before  or  shortly  after  cane 
emerges.  Immediately  incor- 
porate 2  to  3  inches  deep.  If 
broadleaved  plants  become  a 
problem,  apply  1  quart  (1  lb. ) 
of  silvex. 

5.  Northern  Area  Program 

Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on 
the  light-textured  soils  in  the 
Northern  (  Meeker  -  Bunkie) 
area  has  been  observed  from 
the  use  of  Fenac  and  Sinbar. 
Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that 
Fenac  and  Sinbar  not  be  used 
in  this  area  until  the  safety  of 
the  compounds  is  <letermined 
by  individual  growers.  How- 
ever, if  Fenac  or  Sinbar  is  used, 
the  rate  should  not  exceed  2 
quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  of 
silvex;  or  2  quarts  of  Fenacplus; 
or  not  more  than  Vz  pound  of 
Sinbar  per  acre  applied  on  a 
band  30  inches  wide. 
Four  herbicides  that  have  fairly 
long  residual  qualities  have 
been  tested  and  are  properly 
labeled  for  use  in  sugarcane. 
These  are  AAtrex,  Princep,  Co- 
toran,  and  Karmex.  Properly 
applied,  each  is  effective  in  con- 
trolling most  annual  grasses  and 
weeds  but  may  not  effectively 
control  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
The  wettable  powders  of  these 
four  materials  should  be  ap- 
plied at  IV2  pounds  per  acre  to 
a  clean  surface  on  a  30-inch 
band. 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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n  Louisiana. 


Our  roots  are  here.  We've  been  working  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  industry  for  over  twenty  years. 

By  studying  the  problems  and  working  out  solutions,  we 
have  a  Louisiana  System  that  dramatically  improves  efficiency. 
Through  the  years,  each  harvesting  problem  has  helped  us  make 
improvements  in  our  equipment  that  provide  you  with  more 
speed  and  more  efficiency  during  harvest. 


Field  tested  to  increase  productivity  up  to  50%. 

J&L's  streamlined  L-16  Self-Propelled  Hydraulic  Loader  can  lift  a  full  3/4  ton 

with  each  lift  and  complete  a  full  loading  cycle  in  18  seconds, 

saving  valuable  field  operation  time.  The  operator 

can  raise  and  swing  boom  for  best  load  placement. 

The  boom  also  can  be  used  to  pack  last  grab  into 

field  cart  for  increased  density.  Trouble-free 

hydrostatic  drive  provides  efficient 

maneuverability  with  speeds 

from  0  to  1 4  m.p.h. 


In  some  cases,  we  have  helped  reduce  harvesting 
costs  by  50%.  And  we're  still  working.  Still  engineering 
improvements  that  will  continue  to  help  you  have 
a  great  harvest  every  time. 


Precision  mobile  transfer  loading  in  the  field. 

The  real  value  of  the  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loader  is  the 
ability  to  place  it  where  you  need  it  in  the  field.  Move  it  with  the 
harvest,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  excess  field  carts.  Choose  from 
three  models  with  maximum  lifting  capability  from  3/4  ton  to  two 
tons  per  lift.  It's  complete  with  a  400°  boom  pivot  and  an  elevated 
operator's  chair  for  unobstructed 
working  conditions. 


Get  a  representative  sample  every  time. 

With  J&L's  X-2  Core  Sampler  you'll  eliminate  guesswork  and  get  a 
representative  sample  every  time.  The  X-2  produces  a  50  lb. 
sample  in  only  one  minute,  ten  seconds.  Vehicle  clearance  is  1 2'  8" 
wide  and  13'  8"  high. 


I  like  what  I  see,  but  I  need  more  facts. 
Please  provide  me  with  a  product  bulletin  on: 

□  The  S-18  Harvester         The  L-16  Self-Propelled  Loader 

C1   The  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loaders         The  X-2  Core  Sampler 


Other  J&L  Equipment 

Name 


Address 
City  — 


Zip. 


Rely  On  J&L.    PO.  Box  620   Jeanerette.  La    70544 


(continued  from  page  11) 

Treflan  can  be  used  to  con- 
trol johnsongrass  seedlings,  an- 
nual grasses,  and  pigweed.  It 
should  be  incorporated  into 
soil  as  outlined  in  section  4 
above. 

Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both 
seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fields. 
An  effective  weed  control  program  must 
then  be  designed  to  control  both  sources 
of  infestation. 

A.  Control  of  Seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  Annual  Weeds  Where  the 
Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
is  Low 

After  the  row  is  off-barred  re- 
built, apply  Sinbar  at  1  to  1% 
pounds  per  acre;  or  Fenac  at  4 
to  5  quarts  per  acre  plus  1  quart 
(1  lb. )  silvex  per  acre;  or  Fenac- 
plus  at  4  quarts  per  acre  on  a  clean 
30-inch  drill.  None  of  these  re- 
sidual herbicides  is  considered  to 
be  effective  for  the  control  of  john- 
songrass rhizomes. 

B.  Control  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
and  Seedling  Johnsongrass  Where 
the  Level  of  Rhizome  Johnson- 
grass Is  Moderate  to  High 

After  the  row  is  off-barred  and 
rebuilt  and  grass  is  growing,  spray 
with  a  mixture  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  M  at  2V4  pounds,  TCA 
at  7  pounds,  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
of  silvex  per  acre,  or  with  Dow- 
pon M  at  2V4  pounds  and  silvex 
at  1  quart  ( 1  lb. )  per  acre  on  a 
30-inch  band.  Dalapon  applica- 
tions should  not  be  made  on  sugar- 
cane later  than  May  20. 

A  residual  preemergence  herbi- 
cide should  be  applied  after  fer- 
tilization. Apply  either  Sinbar. 
Fenac,  or  Fenacplus  as  described 
in  "A"  above. 

C.  Aerial  Anplication  of  Herbicides 
in  Stubble  Sugarcane 

Under  some1  conditions  it  may 
be  advisable  to  apply  dalapon  to 


stubble  sugarcane  with  an  air- 
plane. Best  control  is  obtained 
when  grass  is  10-14  inches  tall 
and  weather  conditions  are  warm 
enough  for  the  grass  to  be  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Apply  2V4  pounds  of  Dowpon 
M  or  Basfapon  M  in  2  to  3  gal- 
lons of  water  per  acre.  One  quart 
(1  lb. )  of  silvex  may  be  added  if 
broadleaf  weeds  are  a  problem. 
Ten  percent  should  be  added  to 
the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treat- 
ed to  allow  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands.  Some  visible  injury 
may  occur  on  the  more  suscep- 
tible varieties  of  sugarcane;  how- 
ever, yields  of  cane  have  not  been 
reduced  in  the  past  from  these 
applications  of  dalapon.  Applica- 
tions of  dalapon  should  not  be 
made  to  sugarcane  later  than  May 
20. 

NOTE :  Asulam  ( asulox )  is  labeled 
for  use  in  Louisiana  sugarcane. 
Suggested  uses  will  be  written  as 
a  supplement  to  these  recommen- 
dations. 


CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS, 

RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS). 

AND  BERMUDAGRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and  Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties 
in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have  little 
or  no  johnsongrass.  These  properties  are 
usually  infested  with  annual  weeds  and 
grasses.  The  following  chemical  pro- 
grams are  suggested  for  use  in  these 
areas. 

Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Seedlings  Are  Not  a  Problem 

A.    TCA  Program  -  Shaved  or  Not 
Shaved,  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

1.  Apply  silvex  at  1  quart  ( 1  lb. ) 
per  acre  by  ground  or  1%  quarts 
( 1V4  lbs. )  by  air  early  in  the  sea- 
son on  top  of  the  rows  of  shaved 
or  non-shaved  cane.  After  fer- 
tilization, apply  4  pounds  of 
TCA  plus  Vz  to  1  pound  of  sil- 
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vex  per  acre  on  a  30-inch  band. 
In  some  cases  a  repeat  appli- 
cation of  2  pounds  of  TCA,  VA 
pounds  of  Dowpon  M  or  Bas- 
fapon  M  and  V2  pound  of  silvex 
per  acre  may  be  needed. 

B.  Sinbar  Program 

Apply  V2  pound  of  Sinbar  per 
acre  to  a  clean  row  after  first 
cultivation. 

C.  Fenac  or  Fenacplus  Program 

Apply  either  2  quarts  of  Fe- 
nac and  1  quart  silvex  or  2 
quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acre 
to  a  clean  row  after  first  cul- 
tivation. 

D.  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran, 
or  Karmex 

Apply  one  of  these  at  IV2 
pounds  per  acre  on  a  weed- 
free  band.  Karmex  is  labeled 
only  for  use  in  plant  cane. 

Raoulgrass  (Itchgrass) 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  sev- 
eral of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes. 
The  growth  of  this  plant  is  different  from 
johnsongrass  in  that  it  grows  from  seed 
only  and  does  not  reproduce  the  popu- 
lation of  seed  in  the  soil.  This  can  be 
done  by  fallow  plowing  before  sugar- 
cane is  replanted,  and  by  eradicating 
plants  from  ditchbanks  and  other  non- 
cropped  areas  by  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal means.  Secondly,  all  newly  planted 
sugarcane  should  be  treated  with  a  her- 
bicide. This  herbicide  treatment  should 
be  supplemented  with  hand-hoeing  and/ 
or  flaming  during  the  growing  season. 
Growers  should  strive  to  eradicate  this 
weed  from  their  property. 

A.  Apply  Treflan  at  1%  pints  ( 0.8  lb. ) 
per  acre  on  a  band  30  inches  wide 
to  a  clean  drill  before  or  shortly 
after  cane  emerges.  Incorporate 
immediately  2  to  3  inches  deep. 

B.  If  control  weakens  during  late 
spring,  treat  Raoulgrass  plants 
while  small  with  a  directed  ap- 
plication of  dalapon  at  2  pounds 
per  acre.  If  broadleaved  plants  are 
also  a  problem,  apply  silvex  at  1 


quart   (1  lb. )   alone  or  in  a  mix- 
ture with  dalapon. 

Bermudagrass 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  sprayed 
with  two  directed  applications  of  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pounds  of  TCA  plus  1  pound 
of  dalapon,  and  %  to  1  pound  of  silvex 
per  acre  The  second  application  should 
be  made  when  new  growth  of  the  grass 
is  visible. 

CONTROL  OF  WEEDS  AFTER  THE 
LAYBY  CULTIVATION 

(Plant  or  Stubble  Cane) 

Premergence  Treatments 

Application  of  preemergence  herbi- 
cides at  lay-by  may  be  desirable  in 
fields  having  late  season  weed  problems. 
Weeds  that  may  be  a  problem  are  john- 
songrass, itchgrass,  signalgrass,  barnyard- 
grass,  crabgrass  and  broadleaf  weeds. 

Controlling  these  weeds  after  lay-by 
has  not  always  resulted  in  increased 
yields  of  cane.  However,  if  used,  herbi- 
cides should  be  applied  by  spacing  noz- 
zles to  cover  from  the  center  of  the  water 
furrow  up  to  the  line  of  sugarcane  on  top 
of  the  row.  Applv  immediately  after  the 
last  cultivation.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  materials  off  the  leaves  of  the 
sugarcane. 

Herbicides  labeled  and  suggested 
for  use  as  premergence  herbicides  for 
ground  application  at  lay-by  are: 

1.  Sinbar  80W  at  V2  to  3A  pound  per 
acre. 

2.  Treflan  E.C.  at  2  quarts  per  acre 
( incorporated ) . 

3.  AAtrex  80W  at  2.0  pounds  per  acre. 

4.  Princep  SOW  at  2.0  pounds  per  acre 
up  to  the  "closein". 

Sinbar  is  highly  effective  in  controll- 
ing most  annual  grasses  and  many  broad- 
leaf  weeds.  It  gives  fair  to  good  control 
of  itchgrass  (Raoulgrass). 

Treflan  is  the  most  effective  herbi- 
cide presently  available  for  preemergence 
control  of  itchgrass.  It  is  also  very  effec- 
tive   against    annual    grasses,    including 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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seedling  johnsongrass,  but  is  ineffective 
against  most  broadleaf  weeds. 

AAtrex  and  Princep  are  more  effec- 
tive against  annual  broadleaf  weeds  than 
grasses.  However,  satisfactory  control  of 
seedling  grasses,  except  severe  infesta- 
tions of  johnsongrass,  should  be  obtained 
at  recommended  rates.  AAtrex  and  Prin- 


cep may  be  safely  used  on  light  soils 
where  Sinbar  might  cause  injury. 

Postemergence  Treatments  at  Lay-by 

Annual  morningglory  and  other  sus- 
ceptible broadleaf  weeds  —  apply  Amine 
2,4-D  at  IV2  pounds  ( IV2  quarts )  per  acre. 
Use  proper  precautions  to  prevent  drift 
onto  non-target  areas. 


Chemicals  Referred  to 

in  the  Recommendations 

Common  Name 

Trade  Name 

Chemical  Name 

Atrazine 

AAtrex  80W 

2-chloro-4,ethylamino-6.isopropylamino- 
s-triazine 

Dalapon 

Dowpon  M  & 
Besfapon  M 

Sodium  salt  of  2.2-dichloropropionic 
acid 

Diuron 

Karmex  80W 

3-(3-4-dichlorophenyl)-l.l-dimethylurea 

Fenac 

Fenac 

IV2  Ib./gal. 

Sodium  salt  of  2,3-6-trichlorophenyl- 
acetic  acid  (Fenac) 

Fenacplus 

Fenacplus 
1%  lb./A  & 
1  lb.  amine  2,4-D 
gal. 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  2,3,6,-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid  pus  1  pound  of  di- 
methylamine salt  of  2,4-D 

Fluometuron 

0 

Cotoran  80WP 

3-(m-trifluromethylphenyl)-Ll-di- 
methylurea 

Silvex 

Numerous 
4  Ib./gal. 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenoxy)  propionic  acid 

Simazine 

Princep  80WP 

2-chloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine 

Terbacil 

Sinbar  80W 

3-tert-butyl-5-chloro-6-methyluracil 

TCA 

TCA 

Sodium  salt  of  trichloroacetic  acid 

Trifluralin 

Treflan 
4  Ib./gal. 

a,a?a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,N,-di- 
propyl-p-toluidine 

2,4-D 

Numerous 

Amine  or  low  volatile  esters  of  2,4-di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic  acid 

IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY, 
OR  IF  UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY 
MAY  BE  INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIR- 
ABLE PLANTS,  AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CON- 
TAMINATE WATER  SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN 
NEEDED  AND  HANDLE  THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DI- 
RECTIONS AND  HEED  ALL  PRECAUTIONS  ON  THE  CONTAINER 
LABEL. 
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It  lets  you  raise  cane 
instead  of  weeds. 

Now,  while  winter  weeds  are  still  small,  make  a 
postemergence  spray  of  Evik®  You'll  knock  down  a 
wide  range  of  annual  weeds  and  you'll  keep  your 
cane  clean  during  the  critical  early  growing  period. 

Evik  also  delivers  effective  and  economical  con- 
trol of  browntop  panicum  and  other  annual  spring 
and  summer  weeds  with  post  applications  during 
April  and  May. 

But,  first  things  first.  Get  that  early  post  spray  of 
Evik  on  now.  To  raise  more  cane. 

Agricultural  Division,  CI  BA-GEiGY  Corporation, 
PO.  Box  11422,  Greensboro,  NC  27409. 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AS  A 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE 


Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Walter  Porter  Forum,  Northicestern 
State  University,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  February  26,  1976. 


Dr.  Ulferts  asked  that  I  tell  you  about 
my  job  as  a  trade  association  executive. 

A  trade  association  is  an  organization 
of  people  and/or  firms  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  business  or  industry.  Such 
an  organization  can  be  more  efficient 
and  effective  in  performing  many  func- 
tions for  its  members  than  they  can  be, 
acting  individually. 

What  possible  interest  could  you  have 
in  this  subject?  Although  very  few,  if 
any,  of  you  will  likely  work  for  a  trade 
association,  many  of  you  will  be  mem- 
bers, and  all  of  you  are  affected  by  or- 
ganizations of  this  type. 

The  trade  association  with  which  I  am 
associated  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  Our  members  are  the  Louisiana 
sugar  eane  growers  and  processors.  The 
League  is  unique  in  that  it  is  comprised 
of  a  group  of  farmers  and  the  processors 
who  buy  and  process  the  farmers'  sugar 
cane.  In  practically  all  cases,  the  pro- 
cessors also  grow  some  cane  of  their  own. 

The  only  area  of  conflict  of  interest 
among  our  members  is  the  basis  for  pric- 


ing sugar  cane.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  steers  clear  of  this  area. 

The  League  was  formed  in  1922  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  sugar  cane 
growers  and  processors.  Its  membership 
today  includes  all  of  the  30  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  processors  who  operate  36 
sugar  cane  factories  and  97%  of  the  4,800 
cane  farmers  and  landlords.  Membership 
is  voluntary.  Dues  per  ton  of  cane  are 
3  cents  for  the  grower  and  3  cents  for 
the  processor.  In  other  words,  our  dues 
total  6  cents  per  ton  of  cane.  For  com- 
parison, the  gross  value  of  the  products 
resulting  from  the  first  processing  of  a 
ton  of  cane  from  the  1975  crop  was  about 
$27.00.  We  think  our  dues  are  modest. 
But  since  we  collect  dues  from  almost 
100  per  cent  of  the  eligible  members,  our 
income  is  adequate. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  tell  you 
about  my  organization  and  my  job,  let 
me  state  briefly  my  philosophy  regard- 
ing work,  polities,  and  economics. 

I  believe  a  happy  and  satisfying  life 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Sugar  cane   ~SJ§< 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 

and  how 
to  spray. 


^^»: 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  Spray  Sinbar  again 
at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  And  spray  Sinbar 
preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter  grasses  and 
broadleaves  until  spring. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


SINBAR 


dDPp)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
depends  as  much  upon  work  as  upon 
recreation.  Unfortunately,  many  people 
do  not  know  that.  If  you  don't  like  your 
job,  you  are  either  in  the  wrong  job, 
or  you  have  the  wrong  mental  attitude 
toward  work.  Don't  wait  until  you  are 
old  and  ready  to  retire  before  discover- 
ing that  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
can  come  from  a  job  well  done.  If  you 
and  your  job  are  compatible,  you  can 
get  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  regard- 
less of  what  kind  of  job  you  have. 

I  am  a  political  moderate  and  an  eco- 
nomic pragmatist.  We  have  too  much 
government  and  much  too  much  is  at 
the  federal  level.  Yet,  there  are  certain 
things  that  government  needs  to  do,  and 
some  of  these  must  be  at  the  federal 
level. 

I  won't  pursue  my  philosophy  any  fur- 
ther, unless  you  want  me  to  do  so  during 
the  question  and  answer  period. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
a  Board  of  Directors  which  establishes 
policy.  There  are  32  cane  growers  and 
processors  on  the  Board.  They  receive  no 
pay  for  their  service.  The  Board  has  a 
regular  meeting  once  a  month  and  spe- 
cial meetings  whenever  needed. 

The  League  has  many  committees, 
each  of  which  is  assigned  a  specific  area 
of  work.  The  cane  farmers  and  processors 
who  serve  on  these  committees  receive 
no  pay  from  the  League.  The  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  is  lucky  to  have  many 
people  who  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
talents  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  their 
industry's  problems. 

In  view  of  all  the  free  help  we  get,  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  able  to 
operate  with  a  relatively  small  staff.  Our 
staff  consists  of  the  following:  a  General 
Manager,  an  Economist,  three  Agronom- 
ists, an  Information  Director,  a  General 
Counsel,  a  Bookkeeper,  and  a  Secretary. 
We  retain  a  Washington,  D.  C.  firm  to 
represent  us  in  contacts  with  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Occasionally,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  engage  a  law  firm  as  special  counsel 
to  represent  us  in  court  or  before  a  regu- 
latory agency  in  connection  with  some 
industry  problem  with  which  the  firm 


has  expertise.  WTe  also  retain  a  freight 
rate  bureau  which  furnishes  us  special- 
ized information  and  service. 

Frequently,  there  will  be  a  problem 
or  an  opportunity  of  mutual  interest  be- 
tween the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  some  other  group  or  groups.  In  that 
case  the  groups  work  together  toward 
a  common  goal.  We  get  involved  with 
other  sugar  groups,  groups  representing 
other  farm  enterprises,  non-farm  business 
groups,  and  government  agencies. 

The  League  spends  more  time  and 
money  on  research  than  on  any  other 
type  work.  For  example,  the  League,  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture jointly  have  a  cane  variety  de- 
velopment program  that  started  in  1926. 
Each  of  the  three  agencies  devotes  money 
and  personnel  to  the  effort.  Variety  de- 
velopment is  long  and  complicated  and 
must  be  continuous.  We  must  have  fre- 
quent releases  of  new  cane  varieties  to 
replace  the  old  ones,  which,  for  unknown 
reasons,  deteriorate  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  development  of  new  varieties  in- 
volves work  on  experiment  stations  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  Houma,  Louisiana,  on 
an  experiment  station  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  and  on  40  cooperating  sugar- 
cane farms  in  Louisiana. 

The  League  represents  cane  fanners 
and  processors  at  public  hearings  and  in 
other  contacts  with  regulatory  agencies 
of  various  kinds.  Examples  of  such  agen- 
cies are:  (1)  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation,  which  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  natural  gas;  (2)  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  railroad 
bureaus,   which   regulate   freight   rates; 

(3)  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  administers  minimum  wage  rates; 

(4)  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  regulates  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides; (5)  the  U.  S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  which  decides  which 
herbicides  and  insecticides  can  be  used 
and  exercises  control  over  air  and  water 
pollution;  (6)  the  Louisiana  Stream  Con- 
trol Commission,  which  controls  water 
pollution;  and  (7)  the  Louisiana  Air  Con- 
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trol  Commission,  which  controls  air  pol- 
lution. Over  a  40  year  period  ending  last 
year,  we  dealt  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  many  regulatory 
matters  as  required  by  the  Sugar  Act, 
but  that  act  has  now  expired. 

The  League  speaks  for  its  members  in 
appearance  before  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature 
regarding  pending  legislation.  We  are 
always  available  to  furnish  facts  about 
our  industry  to  members  of  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  furnishing  of  information  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  work.  We  are,  of  course,  pri- 
marily concerned  about  our  members. 
They  are  kept  informed  on  a  number  of 
subjects  by  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  which 
we  publish  twice  a  month.  Other  means 
of  communication  used  include  meetings, 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  magazines, 
letters,  and  the  telephone. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed about  the  importance  of  our  in- 
dustry to  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
about  some  of  our  problems.  We  pre- 
pare a  weekly  column  which  is  published 
by  practically  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  seventeen  parishes  which  grow  sugar 
cane.  When  we  have  news  of  broad  in- 
terest, we  issue  a  special  news  release 
which  we  give  broad  distribution,  includ- 
ing the  wire  services.  Some  of  these  are 
published  in  many  areas  which  produce 
no  sugar.  Frequently,  reporters  for  the 
media  contact  us  for  facts  and  opinions 
on  subjects  they  are  trying  to  develop 
into  a  news  story  or  feature  article.  We 
are  happy  to  cooperate. 

The  announced  title  of  my  talk  indi- 
cates I  should  say  something  more  spe- 
cific about  my  particular  job.  As  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  I  must  be  the  coordinator 
of  the  work  done  by  aill  the  paid  and 
unpaid  people  working  for  the  League. 
I  must  coordinate  the  work  of  the  League 
with  that  of  other  groups  working  on 
mutual  problems.  Often,  I  must  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  make  things  happen.  If  a 
subject  is  not  receiving  the  attention  it 
deserves,  either  within  my  organization 
or  by  others,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 


stimulate  or  initiate  action.  It  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  act  to  prevent  a  problem 
rather  than  reacting  after  the  problem 
has  developed,  whenever  that  is  possible. 

A  successful  General  Manager  of  a 
trade  association  must  delegate  authority 
to  others  who  are  willing  to  accept  and 
wisely  use  such  authority.  He  must  estab- 
lish a  reputation  for  honesty,  frankness, 
and  fairness.  I  have  tried  to  do  that. 

A  General  Manager  should  plan  ahead 
and  try  to  be  ahead  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  in  foreseeing 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  should  seek  out  those  members 
who  are  better  than  he  at  anticipating 
future  conditions.  Those  are  the  poten- 
tial leaders  of  the  industry. 

People  can  be  classified  as  follows: 
leaders,  followers,  and  noncooperators. 
In  our  case,  the  noncooperators  are  the 
three  percent  of  the  Louisiana  cane  farm- 
ers who  do  not  belong  to  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
these  noncooperators  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose. We  in  the  League  constantly  strive 
to  do  a  better  job  in  the  hopes  that  the 
nonmembers  will  become  converts. 

The  followers  make  up  the  biggest 
group.  In  our  case,  they  are  the  mem- 
bers who  willingly  pay  their  dues  but 
want  no  part  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
League.  However,  they  have  a  strong  in- 
direct effect  on  the  setting  of  League 
policy  and  the  determining  of  League 
activities;  because  we  know  we  must 
keep  our  members  convinced  we  are 
working  in  their  best  interest. 

Leaders  are  a  special  breed  of  people. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  blessed 
with  a  generous  number  of  them.  Any 
one  of  several  things  might  motivate  a 
person  to  be  a  leader.  The  usual  moti- 
vation for  the  leaders  in  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  their  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  their  fellowman  and 
to  their  industry,  and  incidentally,  to 
have  such  service  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  I  said  all 
of  you  are  affected  by  trade  associations. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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There  are  about  3000  national  and  37,000 
local  or  regional  trade  associations. 

Most  of  them  work  for  higher  standards 
and  greater  efficiency  for  the  industries 
they  represent.  All  of  which  benefits  the 
consumer. 

If  trade  associations  were  eliminated, 
the  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  might 
pass  fewer  laws.  You  can  argue,  with 
some  merit,  that  this  would  be  a  good 
idea.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  laws  passed 
would  be  of  a  low  quality. 

Most  legislators  respect  most  trade  asso- 
ciations and  depend  upon  them  for  facts 
and  recommendations.  A  good  associa- 
tion is  a  source  of  reliable  information 
concerning  the  industry  it  represents.  No 
legislator  can  become  an  expert  concern- 
ing very  many  industries  and  therefore 
must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  other 
people  for  information. 

Federal  and  state  agencies  which  ad- 
minister laws  look  to  trade  associations 
for  facts  and  recommendations.  Some  of 
this  exchange  occurs  in  public  hearings 
and  some  in  routine  day-to-day  contacts. 

Trade  associations  play  an  important 
role  in  the  economy  of  our  country  and 
the  economy  of  the  world.  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  one  of  them. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 
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PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  cameco  chain  net  carts, 
1968  model.  Contact  Newton  Raffray,  St., 
William  T.  Burton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  340, 
White  Castle,  La.  Phone  (504)  545-8640, 
545-3723. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 

WANTED:  One  used  tractor  mounted  sugar 
cane  loader,  to  be  used  for  spare.  Call  or 
write  Pete  deGravelles,  Rt.  1,  Box  137- A, 
Franklin,  La.  70538.  Phone  (318)  828-0707 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  for  large  La. 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, refer  to  G-9. 

FOR  SALE:  All  hydraulic  seven  row  Hi- 
Boy  sprayer.  Phone  (504)  526-8694. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


BUY 


U.S 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       '  W"HI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  March  12,  1976 16.61 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  March  12,  1976 15.4075 
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Azodrin  enter; 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

H  til  1 11 »  Azodrin^  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  and  Sweetener  Report 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  a  monthly  report  entitled 
"Sugar  and  Sweetener  Report."  The  pub- 
lication contains  market  news  and  other 
information  that  may  be  helpful  or  of 
interest  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  be  placed 
on  the  mail  list  for  this  free  publication, 
write  to: 

Automated  Mailing  List  Sections 

Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.  20250 

Include  your  name,  complete  mailing 
address  and  zip  code  with  your  request. 
Mention  in  your  letter  the  title  of  the 
publication,  Sugar  and  Sweetener  Report. 

New  Anti-Caries  Sweetener 

One;  of  Finland's  leading  confectionary 
films,  Hellas  of  the  Huhtamakiyhtyma 
group  of  companies,  is  pioneering  the  use 
of  a  recently  developed  natural  sweetener 


called  Zylitol  in  chewing  fum  and  pastil- 
les which  has  been  found  not  only  to 
prevent  the  development  of  dental  caries, 
but  to  even  reverse  the  caries  process  in 
its  early  stages. 

As  Finland's  largest  producer  of  chew- 
ing gum,  with  important  market  shares 
in  various  molded  chocolate  bars,  enrobed 
bars,  licorice  and  other  confectionary 
categories,  the  Hellas  introduction  of 
Xylito  chewing  gum  several  months  ago 
has  already  been  proven  a  preliminary 
success  in  the  home  market  and  the  com- 
pany foresses  the  new  ingredient  as  pre- 
senting it  with  a  global  opportunity. 

While  the  properties  of  Zylitol  are  in 
several  ways  comparable  to  those  of  nor- 
mal sugar.  .  .same  sweetening  power, 
same  number  of  calories,  but  the  ingred- 
ient is  about  10  times  more  expensive.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  intended  as  a  sugar  sub- 
stitute but  as  a  caries  preventative  agent 
which  effect  can  be  achieved  by  the 
chewing  of  four  or  five  pieces  of  gum 
dailv.   ' 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now,  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


If  v 


Safe*  :     #         ,^J       , 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

THE  CROP,  STUNTING  DISEASE,  RIGHTS-OF-WAY,  WEEDMASTER 

CHEMICAL 

The  crop  is  looking  better  from  a  stand      steam.  Steam  lends 


standpoint,  but  Johnson  grass  is  certainly 
showing  its  ugly  self.  Cane  planted  early 
in  heavy  land  followed  by  drought  and 
poorly  covered  has  not  improved  and 
much  of  this  type  cane  will  be  plowed 
out.  Although  there  may  be  a  sizeable 
amount  of  this  type  cane  on  a  few  farms, 
it  does  not  represent  a  large  amount  of 
cane  in  any  one  area.  Late  plant  cane  in 
sandy  soils  is  slow  in  coming  up.  A  num- 
ber of  growers  have  become  concerned 
and  removed  dirt  with  either  a  shaver  or 
used  rotary  picks  over  the  top  of  the  row. 

Stubble  cane  is  good,  generally,  over 
the  belt.  Those  growers  who  still  have 
L. 60-25  stubble  have  found  it  slow  com- 
ing. The  variety  has  done  this  in  several 
years  past  and,  in  general,  stands  usually 
developed  later.  There  is  also  some  slow 
L62-96  stubble  cane  and  usually  this  if 
from  fields  cut  early  for  the  mill  last  year. 

A  number  of  growers  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  type  of  suggestion  or 
recommendation  for  heat  treating  cane 
for  Stunting  Disease  using  aerated  steam. 
The  reason  growers  are  particularly 
anxious  about  using  aerated  steam  is  that 
early  reports  from  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer Department  of  L.S.U.  indicated  with 
steam,  hand-stripping  leaves  from  cane 
may  not  be  necessary.  Heat  treating 
comes  at  planting  time  which  is  the  peak 
labor  demand  period  for  the  crop.  Those 
who  are  interested  want  to  start  earlv  in 
cither  building  a  new  unit  or  modifying 
the  old  hot  air  unit. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League's 
Stunting  Disease  Committee,  composed 
of  researchers  from  L.S.U.,  and  the 
U.S. DA.  and  League  members  will  meet 
March  16  at  L.S.U.  in  an  effort  to  formu- 
late plans  and  suggestions  for  growers  on 
the  use  of  the  hot  air  unit,  the  hot  water 
unit  and  the  aerated  steam  unit.  It  is 
hoped  that  enough  information  will  be 
available  so  that  the  L.U.S.  Extension 
Service  can  recommend  the  use  of  aerated 


itself  to  mechaniza- 
tion and  such  a  system  would  widely  in- 
crease the  amount  of  treating  done. 

The  League's  Right-of-Way  Committee 
is  also  holding  a  meeting  in  Plaquemines, 
Louisiana,  on  March  26. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
study,  gather  and  disseminate  among 
League  members  general  information  on 
procedures  that  are  likely  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  landowners  and  tenants  when 
they  have  been  asked  to  grant  a  right-of- 
way  for  a  pipe  ine,  electric  power  line  or 
highway.  This  does  not  include  rendering 
of  assistance  in  particular  cases.  Growers 
will  have  to  hire  their  own  attorneys  and 
experts  but  information  will  be  made 
available  through  this  committee  which 
will  materially  assist  attorneys  and  ex- 
perts. This  is  a  new  committee  of  the 
League  and  it  is  another  way  this  organi- 
zation can  help  its  members. 

According  to  Mr.  Ed  Winter  with 
Thompson-Hayward  Chemical  Company, 
Weedmaster  Herbicide  has  received  a 
State  label  for  use  on  Mule  Weed,  Chick- 
weed,  Curly  Dock  and  Golden  Rod  in 
Louisiana. 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation,  who 
received  the  State  label,  is  also  applying 
for  a  Federal  label  according  to  Mr.  Win- 
ter. 

According  to  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Weed 
Control  Expert,  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station, 
Weedmaster  is  as  effective  as  Silvex  or 
anything  else  he  has  tried  on  the  weeds 
mentioned  above.  In  fact,  it  is  more  ef- 
fective than  Silvex  on  mule  weed  and  this 
chemical  has  his  approval  if,  in  fact,  the 
label  has  been  granted. 

The  office  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Epos,  Chief 
Chemist  with  the  Bureau  of  Technical 
Service  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Louisiana,  confirmed  the 
State  label  to  Velsicol. 

Those  weeds  have  increased  tremen- 
dously over  the  last  few  years  and  have 
materially  hurt  tonnage  in  many  fields. 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 

WHO  MAKES  AGRICULTURE'S 
CREDIT  DECISIONS? 


About  $15  billion  worth  of 
America's  financial  decisions  are 
made  by  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  own  and  direct  the  nation's 
Production  Credit  Associations. 

There  are  more  than  400  PCAs 
in  the  United  States,  all  coopera- 
tively owned  by  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Generating  funds 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  pri- 
vate investors,  the  Production 
Credit  System  lends  more  money 
for  agricultural  production  than 
any  other  organization. 

Each  PCA  has  its  own  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  farmers 
and  ranchers.  PCAs  lend  only  to 
their  members  — those  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  purchase  stock 
in  the  association  at  the  time  they 
make  their  loans. 

The  amount  of  stock  required 
varies,  depending  upon  the  in- 
dividual association  requirements. 
The  money  to  purchase  the  stock 
can  be  included  in  the  total  loan  or 
line  of  credit  set  up  by  the  PCA 
for  the  individual  farmer  or 
rancher. 

Since  it  is  owned  by  farmers  and 
ranchers,  the  primary  goal  of  each 
PCA  is  to  provide  a  reliable  source 


of  credit  to  its   members   at   rea- 
sonable costs. 

Both  directors  and  staff  under- 
stand farm-ranch  problems  and 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
advise  and  counsel  the  individual 
farmer  and  rancher.  PCA  staffers 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  farms  and 
ranches,  visiting,  consulting,  keep- 
ing up  with  changes. 

Since  they  have  an  ample  source 
of  funds,  PCAs  can  finance  almost 
anything  a  farm  or  ranch  family 
needs,  including: 

Feed 

Chemicals 

Trucks 

Fuel 

Mobile  Homes 

Automobiles 

Insurance 

Seed 

Livestock 

Home  Improvements 

Equipment 

Rural  Homes 


Appliances 

Farm  Buildings 

Fertilizer 

Education 

Land  Improvements 

Labor  Costs 

Poultry 

Vacations 

Other  Family  Needs 

Record-keeping  Services 

PCA  loan  repayments  are  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  farmer's  crop 
and  livestock  sales.  Loans  for 
equipment  and  farm  improve- 
ments are  set  up  on  an  inter- 
mediate term  basis,  usually  rang- 
ing from  one  to  seven  years  in 
length. 

For  more  information  about 
agricultural  credit...  how  it  can 
help  you  grow... how  to  measure 
up  for  credit . . .  how  to  qualify  for 
credit. .  .more  about  PCAs  and 
their  operations. .  .contact  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  follow- 
ing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Bo 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

NAME 


s  Gu.de 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON  ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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Sugar  cane 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar  K  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  Spray  Sinbar  again 
at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  And  spray  Sinbar 
preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter  grasses  and 
broadleaves  until  spring. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


SINBAR 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

fflfPDHP  Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"Sugar  Man  of  the  Year  -  1975" 

Irvin  A.  Hoff,  recenty  retired  president 
of  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, received  the  Dyer  Memorial  Award 
as  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year  -  1975".  The 
award  is  symbolized  by  the  presentation 
of  a  giant  silver  bowl  and  citation  for 
"significant  and  meritorious  service"  to 
the  sugar  industry. 

The  citation  awarded  to  the  18th  win- 
ner of  this  annual  prize  reads:  "For  four- 
teen years  Irvin  A.  Hoff  was  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Association  in  the  Washington  office  of 
this  trade  association.  .  .Mr.  Hoffs  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  an  outstanding 
ability  to  work  with  rival  industry  group 
representatives  in  achieving  a  common 
goal.  .  .His  approach  was  low-key  and 
conciliatory,  but  at  the  same  time  able 
and  effective  in  the  representation  of  his 
clients  -  the  cane  sugar  refiners.  .  .Mr. 
Hoff  was,  on  several  occasions,  asked  by 
the  entire  sugar  industry  to  speak  for 
them  at  informal  presentations  before 
senior  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  when  additions  and /or  revi- 
sions to  the  Sugar  Act  were  going  to  be 
considered.  .  .Mr.  Hoff  retired  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation on  December  31,  1974,  leaving 
behind  him  a  record  marked  by  integrity, 
fairness,  outstanding  competence,  and 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whcm  he  came 
in  contact." 

"Estate  Tax  Hearings  Set" 

Chairman  Al  Ullman  (D.  ORE)  of  the 
House  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  announced  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  March  15  on  proposals  to 
change  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Over 


one  hundred  members  of  the  House  have 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  bills  providing 
some  form  of  estate  tax  relief.  The  most 
popular  proposal,  H.R.  1793  sponsored  by 
Cong.  Omar  Burleson  (D.,  TX)  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  federal  estate  tax 
exemption  from  $60,000  to  $200,000,  in- 
creased marital  deduction,  and  allows  for 
valuation  of  farms  in  estates  at  value  of 
land  for  farming  purposes.  Over  twenty 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
dealing  in  some  manner  with  this  subject. 

"Sugar  Consumption" 

The  National  Food  Situation  for  Febru- 
ary, 1976,  published  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  USDA,  contains  the 
following  report  on  sugar:  "Per  capita 
refined  sugar  consumption  in  1975  was 
less  than  90  pounds,  down  from  97  pounds 
in  1974  and  the  lowest  in  three  decades. 
Not  since  the  sugar-short  years  of  1942-46 
has  U.S.  per  capita  consumption  fallen 
below  90  pounds.  The  1975  decline  is 
being  attributed  to  consumer  resistance 
to  high  prices  for  sugar  and  products  con- 
taining sugar. 

U.S.  sugar  deliveries  in  calendar  year 
1975  totaled  9.93  million  tons,  raw  value, 
down  1.31  million  tons  from  1974.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  drop  occurred  in  the  first  half 
of  1975  when  retail  sugar  prices  were 
still  high.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1975, 
deliveries  were  5  percent  larger  than 
fourth  quarter  1974  deiveries. 

U.S.  sugar  deliveries  and  consumption 
are  expected  to  bounce  back  in  1976. 
Total  deliveries  are  expected  to  fall 
within  a  range  of  10.5  to  11.0  million 
tons,  raw  value,  and  per  capital  consump- 
tion of  refined  sugar  is  expected  to 
average  between  92  and  97  pounds. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miJIA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  ri  NAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  W"HI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  March  30,  1976 

_.15.46 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  March  30,  1976  _. 

_____15.5893 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 

Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Still  li*  Azodrin^  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  MODIFIED 

President  Ford  issued  Executive  Order 
11906  on  February  27  which  contained 
certain  modifications  to  be  made  to  the 
recently  implemented  U.  S.  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  In  connection  with 
sugar,  they  involved  changes  in  specific 
country  eligibility  for  duty-free  prefer- 
ential treatment. 

The  modification  involving  country 
eligibility  are  provided  by  Section  504 ( c ) 
( 1 )  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  re- 
quires  the  President  to  revoke  his  designa- 
tion of  any  country  for  a  specific  product 
if  that  country  exceeded  certain  competi- 
tive need  limitations  for  that  product  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  competitive  need  limits  for  each 
item  from  each  beneficiarv  country  are 
$26.6  million  or  50%  of  total  U.  S.  imports 
of  such  item.  The  law  requires  that  calen- 
dar year  ceilings  be  computed  and  modi- 
fications in  the  list  be  made  accordingly 
within  60  days  after  the  first  of  each  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  modifications  the 
following  sugar  producing  countries,  pre- 


viously designated  as  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries  eligible  for  duty-free 
preferential  treatment,  have  now  been 
placed  on  the  ineligible  list. 

El  Salvador  Panama 

Nicaragua  Thailand 

On  the  other  hand,  two  countries 
previously  ineligible,  namely  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  have  been  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  preferential  treatment  since 
these  countries  based  on  1975  imports  no 
longer  exceeded  competitive  need  limi- 
tations. 

The  revised  list  of  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries  not  entitled  to  duty  free 
treatment  follows: 


Argentina 

Guyana 

Brazil 

India 

Republic  of  China 

Jamaica 

(Taiwan  ) 

Columbia 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Dominican 

Peru 

Republic 

El  Salvador 

Philippine 

Republic 

Thailand 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System5 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo''  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane." 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill;' 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  until 
Sept.  1. 

3.  Use  beneficial  insect  control  as 
long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray    GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


^  infestatioi 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System —a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers,  that  utilizes 
trained  personnel,  beneficial  insects 
and  timely  applications  of  GUTHION 
insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control   for  the  money  with 
The  System.'  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEahility 
to  you  and  nature 
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Proven  successful  for  erect  or  recumbent  cone. 

The  J&L  S-  18  Hoi  /estei  is  the  workhorse  of  Hie 

juisionc  System.  It  gathers,  cuts  top  and  bottom  of  cane 

talks  at  desired  heights  and  stacks  three  rows  in  orderly 

■  eaps  for  quick,  efficient  loading.  Requiring  a  single 

operator,  it  can  handle  up  to  fifteen  acres  in  nine 

hours  under  normal  Louisiana  conditions. 


HONIRON 


HONIRON/J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

p  ■  ,    cte.l     l     ■   1^44.  USA.  Phone  318  276-6314  • Cabo J ALENCO 
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JSL  Er\JGir\JEEFnr\JG  CO,  P,  O.  Box  620.  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

MANUFACTUPERA  3 M,  S.  A.,  Aven  da  11  No.  1510.  Apartado  12S.  Cordoba,  Vcac-u:,  Me> 


n  Louisiana. 


ur  roots  are  here.  We've  been  working  with  the  Louisiana 
jgar  cane  industry  for  over  twenty  years. 

By  studying  the  problems  and  working  out  solutions,  we 
jve  a  Louisiana  System  that  dramatically  improves  efficiency, 
irough  the  years,  each  harvesting  problem  has  helped  us  make 
nprovements  in  our  equipment  that  provide  you  with  more 
)eed  and  more  efficiency  during  harvest. 


eld  tested  to  increase  productivity  up  to  50%. 

.L's  streamlined  1-16  Self-Propelled  Hydrouk  Looder  con  lift  o  full  3 

ith  each  lift  and  complete  c  full  loading  cycle  m  18  seconds, 

iving  valuable  field  operation  time   The  operator 

m  raise  and  swing  boom  for  best  load  placement. 

le  boom  also  con  be  used  to  pock  last  grob  into 

(Id  cart  for  increased  density.  Trouble -fr 

'drostatic  drive  provides  efficient 

aneuverability  with  speeds  fX. / 

am  0  to  1 4  m  p  h.  V^L^ 


In  some  cases,  we  have  helped  reduce  harvesting 
costs  by  50%.  And  we're  still  working.  Still  engineering 
improvements  that  will  continue  to  help  you  have 
a  great  harvest  every  time.  _ , m 


Precision  mobile  transfer  loading  in  the  field. 

The  real  value  of  the  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loader  is  the 
ability  to  place  it  where  you  need  it  in  the  field.  Move  it  with  the 
harvest,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  excess  field  carts.  Choose  from 
three  models  with  maximum  lifting  capability  from  3  4  ton  to  two 
tons  per  lift.  It's  complete  with  a  400    boom  pivot  and  an  elevated 
operator's  chair  for  unobstructed 
working  conditions. 


Get  a  representative  sample  every  time. 

With  J&L's  X-2  Core  Sampler  you'll  eliminate  guesswork  and  get  a 
representative  sample  every  time.  The  X  2  produces  a  50  lb. 
sample  in  only  one  minute,  ten  seconds.  Vehicle  clearance  is  1  2'  8" 
wide  and  13'  8"  high. 


I  like  what  I  see,  but  I  need  more  facts. 
Please  provide  me  with  a  product  bulletin  on: 

~.   The  S  18  Harvester         The  L-16  Self  Propelled  Loader 


17   The  Prentice  Bulk  Cane  Transfer  Loaders 
Other  J&L  Equipment. _ 

Name 

City 

State Zip 


The  X  2  Core  Sampler 


Rely  On  J&L.  P.O.  Box  620,  Jeonerette.  La.  70544 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


AERATED  STEAM  AS  HEAT  SOURCE  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
STUNTING  DISEASE 


Dr.  B.  J.  Cochran,  Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux 
and  Dr.  Rene  J.  Steib  of  the  L.  S.  U. 
Experiment  Station  will  recommend  the 
use  of  aerated  steam  as  the  heat  source 
for  the  control  of  Stunting  Disease  for 
this  year.  According  to  these  researchers, 
a  treatment  of  51  °C  for  four  hours  on 
cane  with  all  trash  left  on  and  hand  stack- 
ed in  mats  not  over  15  inches  tall  with  a 
3  inch  space  between  mats  will  give  good 
control  of  Stunting  Disease. 

The  L.  S.  U.  Extension  Service  through 
the  County  Agents  will  make  the  detailed 
recommendations  as  well  as  make  avail- 
able plans  and  material  lists  for  the  con- 
version from  the  use  of  hot  air  to  steam 
as  the  heat  source. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  steam 
over  hot  air  are: 

1.  Cane  need  not  be  hand  stripped. 

2.  Cane  can  be  mechanically  unload- 
ed and  lends  itself  more  to  me- 
chanization. 

3.  Treating  period  is  four  hours  rather 
than  eight  hours. 

4.  The  control  of  temperature  for  the 
last  three  hours  of  treatment  is 
more  uniform  or  even  with  steam 
than  with  the  use  of  hot  air. 

Although  a  recommendation  will  be 
made  by  L.  S.  U.,  research  on  this  project 
will  continue  both  at  L.  S.  U.  and  at  the 
Houma  Station  to  determine  if  changes 
<)]■  modifications  to  the  recommendations 
arc  necessary.  The  data  taken  at  the 
Houma  Station  on  cane  treated  by  steam 
was  on  clean  cane  and  not  on  cane  treated 
for  5]   C  for  four  hours  and  therefore,  the 


Houma  Station  could  not  join  in  with  this 
recommendation  at  the  time. 

The  fact  that  steam  treated  cane  can 
be  treated  with  all  the  trash  left  on  and 
this  cane  can  be  somewhat  mechanically 
handled  wil  materially  speed  up  the  prac- 
tice of  treating  for  the  control  of  Stunting 
Disease.  Because  the  treating  time  is  at 
the  planting  season,  a  peak  labor  demand 
period,  the  hot  air  program  using  hand 
stripped  cane  had  been  sadly  neglected 
for  many  years.  Labor  was  not  available 
to  do  both  jobs.  Although  attempts  had 
been  made  to  revive  and  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  the  program,  growers  were 
not  making  full  use  of  the  equipment. 
In  addition,  not  many  new  units  were 
being  constructed. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  more  units  will 
be  used  full  time  and  other  growers  will 
get  into  the  program  with  the  use  of 
steam. 

Mr.  Clet  Lasseigne,  St.  Martinville, 
Louisiana,  a  good  sugar  cane  grower,  is 
also  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  the 
units  to  control  Stunting  Disease. 

The  Silentaire  Company,  3121  Conven- 
tion Street,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821 
will  also  manufacture  the  units  this  year 
according  to  Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux  of  Lou- 
isiana State  University. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

Growers  who  have  hot  air  units  and  do 
not  care  to  switch  over  to  steam  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  to  use  the  hot  air 
unit.  Stunting  Disease  is  causing  lower 
yields  of  cane.  The  hot  air  will  still  do  a 
satisfactory  job  of  killing  the  Stunting 
Disease  virus.  Continue  to  treat  cane. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"Attacks  on  Sugar  Continue" 

In  an  effort  to  draw  attention  to  Food 
Day  being  promoted  by  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  the  Center 
has  changed  their  earlier  approach,  which 
was  a  positive  one,  to  stress  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative.  Earlier,  the 
CSPI  had  named  a  "Terrific  Ten"  and 
since  their  promotion  wasn't  moving  as 
desired,  they  returned  to  last  year's  gim- 
mick in  an  effort  to  draw  media  attention. 
Only  one  firm  and  individual  is  a  repeater 
from  last  year's  "Terrible  Ten."  "Terrible 
Ten"  as  named  were:  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Secretary  Earl  Butz, 
Coca  Cola  Co.,  the  FCC,  Professor  Fred- 
rick Stare,  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Gulf  and 
Western,  Commissioner  Alexander  Sch- 
midt (head  of  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration) and  Nestle  chocolate  candy. 

In  announcing  the  "Terrible  Ten",  the 
CSPI  commented,  "America's  food  supply 
is  in  trouble.  The  foods  themselves  are 
high  in  sugar  and  fat,  contributing  to 
tooth  decay,  obesity,  heatr  disease,  and  a 
host  of  other  major  health  problems. 
Every  few  months,  it  seems,  another  com- 
mon food  additive  is  found  to  be  harmful. 
And  the  high  cost  of  food,  having  risen 
more  than  sixty  percent  since  1972.  has 
spelled  disaster  for  low-income  people. 

"In  the  country  side,  mechanization  and 
corporate  giantism  are  forcing  small 
farmers  out  of  business.  Urbanization  is 


wiping  out  over  two  million  acres  of  farm- 
land each  year.  And  agricultural  chemi- 
cals have  polluted  everything  from  the 
nation's  water  supply  to  mother's  milk." 

"Federal  Assistance  Program 
Retrieval  System" 

Early  in  the  1960's,  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service  of  USDA 
studied  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
office  in  every  county  manned  by  indi- 
viduals trained  to  answer  questions  on 
available  services  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  idea  was  abandoned  as  too 
costly,  but  a  computer  system  has  now 
been  developed  that  in  minutes  can  lo- 
cate the  Federal  assistance  available  for 
a  rural  community  and  such  system  will 
soon  be  in  service  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
It  is  called  the  "Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Retrieval  System."  It  can  scan  a 
data  bank  of  more  than  six  hundred  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  and  print  out  a  list  of 
those  applicable  to  a  community.  All  the 
applicant  must  do  is  identify  his  com- 
munity and  the  need  for  which  help  is 
sought.  Within  three  to  fifteen  minutes, 
at  a  cost  of  $2.00  to  $4.00,  the  -computer 
will  locate  the  information  and  print  out 
available  programs.  The  service  will  be 
available  through  existing  computer 
terminals  operated  by  USDA,  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  members  of 
Congress  and  organizations  such  as  multi- 
county  planning  and  development  groups. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  cameco  chain  net  carls, 
1968  model.  Contact  Newton  Raff  ray,  Sr., 
William  T.  Burton  Industries,  P.O.  Box  340, 
White  Castle,  La.  Phone  (504)  545-8640, 
545-3723. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Super- 
intendent for  year  round  work  in  Louisiana 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 


WANTED:  Chief  engineer  for  large  La. 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, refer  to  G-9. 


FOR  SALE:     All  hydraulic  seven  row  Hi- 
Boy  sprayer.  Phone  (504)  526-8694. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  new  standard  hot  air 
heat  treating  boxes  with  racks.  Perfect  con- 
dition. Poplar  Grove  Planting  &:  Refining  Co. 
Phone  (504)  343-5716. 


FOR  SALE:  Eight  tandem  cane  carts,  AC 
III)  15  dozer  with  hydraulic  dozer  blads  and 
ripper,  Insley  3/4  yard  dragline  with  bucket. 
Brooks  cane  loader  and  ditcher  on  Case  700, 
David  Brown  1212  diesel,  1975  model.  Phone 
(318)  365-1690  alter  5  p.m.  No  Collect  Calls. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  96S 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans.  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
xMorgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HIE   THOMSON   MACHINERY   COMPANY, 
INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


You  can't  save  enough  money 
to  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


JOHN  M.  EVANS, 
WHITE  CASTLE,  LA. 


M.  L.  SHAFFER,  Sr., 
SCHRIEVER,  LA. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE, 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT, 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control  - 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 

A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $  1 50,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


of  Sinbar,  how  much  are  you  going  to  save 
by  cutting  back?  Even  if  you  pull  as  much 
as  7,200  acres,  you  can't  save  enough 
money  to  justify  cutting  down  on  Sinbar  or 
any  other  herbicide  that's  going  to  do  the 
job  right  for  you— even  at  layby." 


k^€!        ft 

Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 
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Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


M.  L.  Shaffer,  Sr.: 

"You  can- grow  cane  as  long  as  you  can 
grow  trees,  if  you  can  keep  the 
Johnsongrass  and  other  weeds  and  grasses 
out  of  it.  We  cut  fourth-year  stubble  this 
year,  and  I'd  say  that  field  ran  30  tons  to  the 
acre.  And  we  used  Sinbar  on  it  right  from 
the  beginning,  all  the  way  through." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


With  any  chemical, 
follozv  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 
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<52£P>  Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 


Suggested  Use  of  Asulam  (Asulox)  in  Louisiana  Sugarcane— A  Supplement  to  the 
Spring  1976  Weed  Control  Recommendations. 


Control  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass  in  Stubble  Cane  Where 
the  Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  Moderate  to  Hiugh 


GROUND  APPLICATION 

Asulox,  a  selective  translocated  post- 
emergence  herbicide,  provides  another 
means  for  controlling  rhizome  Johnson- 
grass and  older  seedlings. 

Apply  4  pints  of  Asulox  per  acre  to  a 
36  inch  band  or  3  1/2  pints  per  acre  to  a 
30  inch  band.  Apply  overtop  of  Johnson- 
grass in  a  swath  wide  enough  to  wet  most 
of  the  leaves.  Arrange  the  nozzles  such 
that  no  more  of  the  row  is  sprayed  than 
in  necessary  to  wet  the  Johnsongrass. 
Preferably,  most  of  the  Johnsongrass 
should  be  from  18  to  24  inches  tall  at  time 
of  application.  With  some  variation  due 
to  weather  conditions,  application  should 
be  made  from  mid-April  to  early  May. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  level  of 
rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  high,  apply  2  - 
2  1/2  pound  dalapon  when  the  grass  is 
about  8  to  10  inches  tall.  About  3  to  6 
weeks  later  or  when  the  grass  is  abundant 
and  about  18  to  24  inches  tall,  apply  4 
pints  of  ASULOX  per  acre  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


To  prevent  reinfestation  by  Johnson- 
grass seedlings,  a  residual  preemergence 
herbicide  should  be  applied  after  fertiliza- 
tion. Apply  either  Sinbar  at  1  to  11/3 
pounds;  Fenac  at  4  to  5  quarts  plus  1  quart 
of  silvex  or  Fenacplus  at  4  quarts  per  acre. 

AERIAL  APPLICATION 

ASULOX  may  also  be  applied  by  air  to 
control  rhizome  Johnsongrass.  The  size 
of  grass  plants  and  dates  of  application 
is  the  same  as  shown  for  ground  applica- 
tion. 

Apply  ASULOX  at  4  to  5  pints  per  acre 
in  5  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Ten  percent 
should  be  added  to  the  sugarcane  acreage 
to  be  treated  to  allow  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands. 

Whether  application  is  being  made  by 
ground  or  air,  if  broadleaf  weeds  are  a 
problem,  mix  ASULOX  with  1  quart  of 
silvex  or  1  quart  of  amine  2,4-D  per  acre. 
If  aster  and/or  goldenrod  is  a  problem, 
apply  silvex  instead  of  amine  2,4-D. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE   CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 

Rhodia  Inc.  Agricultural  Division.  Monmouth  Junction.  N.J.  08852 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JAMES  H.  THIBAUT 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

MARCH  31, 1976 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  our  distinguished  guests. 

It  is  customary  for  the  President  of  the 
Exchange  to  report  to  its  members  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  I  would  like  to  present 
to  you  today,  a  brief  summation  of  the 
developments  that  have  affected  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  general,  and 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  total  production  of  sugar,  was 
fairly  successful  this  past  year.  In  fact,  the 
production  of  643,000  tons  was  the  best 
in  the  past  three  years.  We  exceeded  last 
year's  production  by  about  50,000  tons, 
raw  value,  and  exceeded  the  previous 
year's  production  by  about  86,000  tons. 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  industry  did 
it  by  grinding  less  tons  of  cane  for  sugar. 
High  sugar  yields  per  ton  of  can  pre- 
vailed, the  average  recovery  of  sugar  com- 
ing to  198  pounds  per  net  ton  of  cane. 

Although  there  is  much  speculation  as 
to  reasons  for  the  exceptionally  high 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton,  my  guess  would 
be  that  the  largest  single  factor  was  the 
exceptional  quality  of  the  cane  from  a 
trash  and  dirt  standpoint.  Most  of  what 


we  ground  this  past  year  was  cane  —not 
cane  and  trash  and  dirt. 

However.  I  feel  that  this  past  year's 
production  was  disappointing.  The  fact 
is  that  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  of 
slightly  over  21  net  tons  per  acre  was 
somewhat  discouraging. 

Of  course,  there  were  exceptions,  as 
there  always  are.  Some  farmers  did  have 
yields  as  they  consistently  do  year  after 
year.  But  the  average  for  the  state  fell 
near  the  20T/ Acre  position  where  it  has 
been  now  for  three  years. 

Again,  especially  with  respect  to  this 
past  crop,  speculation  as  to  the  under- 
lying causes  for  our  poor  average  field 
yields  continues.  Are  our  varieties  really 
not  capable  of  producing  more  on  the 
average?  Are  our  cultivation  methods  or 
drainage  methods  undergoing  subtle  and 
somewhat  imperceptible  changes  which 
rebound  to  our  disadvantage?  Are  stunt- 
ing disease  and  mosaic  taking  their  toll 
unnecessarily?  Can  it  be  that  the  obvious 
industrial  pollution  prevalent  in  South 
Louisiana  is  affecting  the  growing  cycles 
of  sugarcane  here? 

In  any  event,  I  hope  that  we  find  soon 
that  supercane  that  all  of  us  have  been 
yearning  for  these  many  years.  But  failing 
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that  realization,  we  must  do  the  best  that 
we  can  with  what  we  have  and  with  the 
help  of  Mother  Nature— perhaps  this  com- 
ing year  will  get  us  up  into  the  range  of 
field  yields  that  we  would  like.  Our  quest 
for  the  supercane  varieties  should  con- 
tinue undiminished  and  if  at  all  possible 
strengthened  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  Good  cane  varieties  are  the 
lifehood  of  our  industry. 

Disappointments  with  respect  to  the 
crop  recently  completed  did  not  stop  in 
the  field,  but  continued  at  the  market 
place.  The  New  Orleans  average  price 
for  raw  sugar  from  October  3,  1975  to 
December  30,  1975  was  15.20,  as  com- 
pared to  47.67  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  average  from  January  1,  1976 
to  February  20,  1975  was  15.19,  as  com- 
pared to  39.22  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

I  can't  say  exactly  what  the  final  sea- 
son's average  price  will  be  this  year, 
because  there  was  no  published  pricing 
period.  The  Sugar  Act  is  no  longer  in 
effect  and  a  pricing  period,  as  established 
in  the  past,  did  not  prevail.  But  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  prices  have  been, 
the  New  Orleans  weekly  average  price 
for  the  period  October  3,  1975  to  March 
25,  1976  was  15.28. 

The  Exchange  did  keep  averages  for 
several  different  periods  as  requested  by 
individual  members,  but  in  the  interest  of 
these  members,  the  periods  and  averages 
were  kept  confidential. 

The  price  of  Blackstrap  Molasses,  even 
though  lower  than  last  year's  prices,  is 
reasonably  good.  The  pricing  period  for 
molasses,  as  established  by  our  Blackstrap 
Molasses  Quotation  Committee,  began  on 
October  10, 1975  and  will  end  of  April  15, 
1976.  The  New  Orleans  season's  average 
price  last  year  was  33.98  cents  per  gallon. 
This  year's  season's  average  to  date  is 
26.13  cents  per  gallon. 

From  the  start  of  the  period,  the  USDA 
price  held  steady  at  $36.00  per  ton  for  six 
consecutive  weeks.  After  that,  up  until 
two  weeks  ago,  prices  got  progessively 
better,  going  as  high  as  $55  per  ton,  even 
though  the  demand  for  molasses  was  very 
light.  The  availability  of  the  molasses 
was  the  determining  factor. 


Prices  have  fallen  off  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  this  was  anticipated,  due  to  a 
continued  lack  of  demand  and  a  very 
weak  cattle  market.  If  conditions  do  not 
change,  this  trend  could  possibly  con- 
tinue. 

To  get  back  to  sugar  prices,  it  is  true 
that  prices  during  the  1974-75  pricing 
period  were  very  high.  In  fact,  some 
would  even  say  unrealistic.  However,  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  extremely 
high  prices  were  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  sugar  prices  throughout  the 
world  had  been  too  low  for  too  long. 

Louisiana's  position  on  this  was  well 
known  but  unfortunately  some  of  our 
sugar  brethren  did  not  agree  and  im- 
mediately following  our  failure  to  make 
anyone  respond  to  our  plea  for  a  better 
target  price,  the  entire  structure  took  off 
and  resulted  in  the  wild  rise  and  plum- 
meting fall  which  created  many  of  the 
marketing  problems  with  which  we  are 
wrestling  today. 

Consumption  fell  off  drastically.  An- 
ticipation of  continued  high  prices  may 
have  resulted  in  what  will  now  be  un- 
economic expansion.  Other  sweeteners 
have  been  able  to  gain  a  larger  share  of 
the  market.  The  40  year  old  Sugar  Act 
was  not  renewed  and  I  guess  you'd  have 
to  say  we've  got  a  new  ball  game.  Yet  with 
all  of  this  bearish  influence  on  the  market 
—better  crops  projected  20%  more  beet 
acreage,  high  inventories  of  both  raw  and 
refined,  the  price  did  not  drop,  as  some 
predicted,  to  single  digit  figures  but 
rather  remained  substantially  above  the 
old  target  price  under  the  defunct  Sugar 
Act.  Why!  Could  it  be  that  under  recent 
circumstances  the  target  price  had  been 
acting  as  a  ceiling  rather  than  as  an  ideal- 
istically  high  price  designed  to  allow  un- 
economic regions  to  continue  to  produce. 
Can  it  be  that  the  operation  of  a  real 
world  market  so  structures  the  demands 
of  let  us  say  an  industrial  consumer  in 
the  US  so  that  he  is  reluctant  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  a  temporary  situation 
for  fear  that  it  may  result  in  more  per- 
manent harm  to  his  demands  in  the  future. 
Why  do  you  imagine  that  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  John  Mount  of  Coca 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

Cola  is  concerned  about  low  sugar  prices 
and  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so. 

The  question  remains,  however,  as  to 
whether  it's  going  to  be  a  better  or  a 
worse  game  in— for  Louisiana. 

One  player  in  the  new  game,  and  one 
very  probably  destined  for  super  stardom 
is  high  fructose  corn  sweetener.  Expanded 
production  from  800  million  lbs.  dry  basis 
in  1974  to  four  billion  pounds  in  1977  are 
being  projected.  This  latter  figure  would 
be  equivalent  to  1.8  million  metric  tons 
of  sugar  equivalent.  Further,  estimates 
are  for  about  3,000,000  tons  equivalent 
sugar  production  by  1980.  Cost  of  pro- 
duction estimates  range,  depending  on 
the  prognosticator,  from  equal  to  some- 
thing less  than  the  cost  of  conventional 
sugars.  The  cost  of  corn  will  of  course 
have  considerable  impact  on  these  costs. 
In  any  event  this  product  can  very  readily 
be  substituted  for  sucrose  in  practically 
all  sweetened  products.  Percentage 
maximum  replacement  ranges  from  10% 
in  confectionery  products  to  100%  in  the 
beverage  industry.  It  cannot  be  used 
where  moisture  is  not  desirable,  however, 
and  likely  conversion  will  undoubtedly 
be  less  than  this,  but  we  must  make  no 
mistake  about  the  ability  of  this  new 
player  in  the  game.  However,  we  all  know 
that  'all  is  not  roses"  in  any  endeavor  and 
perhaps  this  new  star  may  develop  some 
of  the  ills  that  us  lesser  mortals  are 
victim  to.  It  is  an  integrated  product 
which  depends  on  the  sale  of  all  elements 
of  its  integration— and  of  course  requires 
quite  large  capital  investment  available 
at  low  interest  rates.  It  also  requires  lots 
of  corn  at  reasonable  prices,  and  lots  of 
reasonably  pollution-free  water. 

My  feeling  is  that  expenditures  of 
$100,000,000  for  a  corn  refinery  will  not 
be  lightly  made— certainly  not  at  present 
sugar  prices. 

Another  development  that  has  drawn 
a  lot  of  attention  and  concern,  especially 
in  Louisiana,  is  a  proposed  new  method 
of  buying  sugar  by  some  refiners.  The 
type  of  contract  that  has  been  presented 


is  commonly  known  as  a  Participating 
contract.  As  I  understand  it,  the  selling 
price  for  this  refined  sugar  would  deter- 
mine how  much  a  refiner  could  pay  for 
the  raw  sugar  used  in  making  the  refined 
product.  Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  in  a  recent  tele- 
vision interview  referred  to  the  contract 
as  being  like  a  cart-before-the-horse 
proposition,  since  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  price  of  raw  sugar  to  determine 
the  price  of  refined,  and  not  vice-versa. 
He  said  the  refiner  would  not  have  as 
much  incentive  to  do  a  good  marketing 
job  because  he  would  have  a  built  in  profit 
at  any  price  level.  He  raised  the  question 
of  whether  a  refiner  would  be  willing  to 
carry  this  arrangement  one  step  further 
and  let  his  refined  sugar  be  priced  on 
the  basis  of  the  price  at  which  super- 
markets decide  to  sell  sugar.  Also,  would 
he  be  willing  to  let  Coca-Cola  decide  the 
price  of  cokes  and  then  decide  what  to 
pay  for  sugar. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  will 
have  to  remain  neutral  regarding  this 
matter  because  our  membership  consists 
of  both  producers  and  refiners  but  we 
submit  that  the  industry  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement 
which  would  ultimately  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both.  Both  segments  are 
entitled  to  profit  from  their  operations. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  long  range 
purpose  would  be  served  by  allowing  a 
refiner  to  market  his  product  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  to  pass  the  entire  brunt  of 
the  competition  on  to  his  raw  material 
supplier.  Certainly,  his  supplier  cannot 
long  endure. 

A  development  closely  related  to  the 
Participating  contract  was  the  formation 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Products, 
Inc.  This  association  marketed,  and  from 
what  I  understand,  very  successfuly, 
139,000  tons  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar.  This 
was  a  very  good  job  on  their  behalf, 
especially  when  it  was  formed  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  under  conditions  that  were 
not  very  favorable.  This  coming  year 
should  find  this  association  operating 
more  effectively.  I  want  to  wish  them 
good  luck  and  I  hope  that  they  are  very 
successful. 
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The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  has  also 
attempted  to  make  some  contribution  to 
our  industry. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Ramon  Billeaud,  Chair- 
man of  our  Raw  Sugar  Committee,  Mr. 
Risher,  and  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
in  relation  to  the  continuation  of  quoting 
a  domestic  spot  price.  There  was  a  def- 
inite doubt  that  New  York  would  continue 
to  quote  and  of  course,  without  their  quo- 
tation our  job  of  reporting  became  con- 
siderably more  complicated. 

At  the  meeting,  we  were  emphatic  in 
stating  our  desire  that  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  continue  to 
quote  a  domestic  spot  price.  We  felt  that 
they  were  qualified  to  do  so  and  had  the 
demonstrated  integrity  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, we  made  it  clear  that  if  they  did 
not,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  was 
prepared  to  continue  to  report  a  price  for 
Louisiana.  We  believe  that  our  position 
was  instrumental  in  maintaining  quota- 
tion of  the  domestic  spot  price  by  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  the  services  normally 
provided  by  this  Exchange,  Mr.  Risher 
added  an  extra  service  in  publishing  a 
WEEKLY  SUGAR  REVIEW.  It  is  a  con- 
densed form  of  the  developments  and 
conditions  that  have  affected  each  week's 
market  and  how  the  market  has  reacted. 
We  hope  that  it  has  been  useful  to  you 
and  that  it  has  kept  you  informed  in  re- 
lation to  information  that  you  would  not 
ordinarily  receive. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  new  ball  game 
that  we  may  be  in.  Are  we  good  enough 
to  play  in  it? 

Most  predictions  of  late  made  by  most 
erudite  prognosticates  on  price,  or  what 
have  you,  have  been  wrong— so  I  don't 
see  that  a  recognized  non-expert  like  me 
has  much  to  lose  by  saving  that  I  believe 
Louisiana  will  be  in  the  game  when  per- 
haps some  of  our  more  sophisticated,  in- 
fluential brethren  will  be  relegated  to  the 
minor  leagues. 

Although  we  have  always  been  fearful 
of  foreign  competition,  isn't  it  possible 
that  we  are  in  better  relative  position  to 
other  world  areas  than  we've  ever  been. 


We  are  an  established  industry  inside  the 
boundaries  of  a  country  that  needs  more 
sugar  than  it  produces.  We  are  generally 
free  of  long-term  debt.  We  are  now  suc- 
cessfully mechanized  even  to  the  point 
of  planting  our  cane  with  a  minimum  of 
hand  labor.  We  are  not  saddled  with  a 
lot  of  corporate  overhead.  We  have  a 
strongly  knit  industry  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple who  know  the  business  and  are  work- 
ing hard  at  doing  their  own  work.  We 
have  the  tradition  of  the  business  formu- 
lated in  the  adversity  of  200  years. 

Can  we  go  down  the  drain  in  the  com- 
petition with  others  with  these  things  in 
our  favor?  I  don't  think  so. 

I  know  this— 

It's  a  tough  job  to  make  a  pound  of 
sugar. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money— a  lot  of  time— 
a  lot  of  determined  peope— in  the  fields, 
the  raw  sugar  factories  and  the  refineries. 

This  applies  anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  increase  production  anywhere  takes 
all  of  these  ingredients. 

Do  you  imagine  that  our  competitors 
can  do  this  easily  at  present  price  levels. 
Even  admitting  that  total  labor  costs  in- 
cluding supervision  elsewhere  can  be  less 
expensive,  which  I  seriously  doubt— can 
machinery  costs  set  down  and  maintained 
in  India  or  South  Africa  be  less  expensive 
than  here?  I  doubt  it,  and  I  know  that  ma- 
chinery and  energy  costs  now  represent 
a  considerably  expanded  percentage  of 
total  cost  of  production. 

When  I  read  what  Mr.  Donald  K.  Luke, 
Jr.,  the  editor  of  Sugar  y  Azucar,  had  to 
say  about  world  sugar  consumption 
growth-that  an  additional  2,000,000 
metric  tons  annually  would  be  needed— 
and  that  30  new  cane  sugar  mills  each 
year— costing  3  billion  dollars  would  be 
needed  to  fulfill  this  need— I  can't  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
worldwide  effort  which  will  be  required. 
Words  alone,  especially  idle  speculation, 
will  not  bring  it  about. 

It  will  take  hard,  dirty  work  to  do  it. 
Would  you  say  willingness  to  perform 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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hard,  determined,  dirty  work  was  the  way 
of  the  world  today?  I  leave  the  answer  to 
you. 

All  of  this  means  to  me  that  although 
little  old  Louisiana  may  not  be  sitting  in 
the  cat  bird  seat— I  don't  believe  we're  low 
man  on  the  totem  pole  either— Let's  not 
be  panicked  into  any  feeling  that  we 
cannot  compete— Let's  do  what  we  should 
and  can  do  to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Let's  profit  from  the  years  of  adversity 
which  have  made  Louisiana  sugar  people 
know  that  they  can  survive  under  very 
disagreeable  circumstances. 

Apart  from  sugar— and  reverting  to  the 
general  problem  of  food  production,  I 
read  just  recently  an  excellent  article  in 
Science  by  Lester  R.  Brown  entitled  "The 
World  Food  Prospect".  Mr.  Brown  comes 
up  with  a  very  complete  discussion  of 
world  grain  production  which  quotes 
some  rather  alarming  figures  as  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  increases  in  production 
necessary  to  take  care  of  this  growth.  He 
summarizes  by  saying,  and  I  quote: 

"The  scarcity  of  basic  resources  re- 
quired to  expand  food  output,  the 
negative  ecological  trends  that  are 
gaining  momentum  year  by  year  in 
the  poor  countries,  and  the  diminish- 
ing returns  on  the  use  of  energy  and 
fertilizer  in  agriculture  in  the  indus- 
tria  countries  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  a  world  of  cheap,  abundant  food 
with  surplus  stocks  and  a  large  re- 
serve of  idled  cropland  may  now  be 
history.  In  the  future,  scarcity  may 
be  more  or  less  persistent,  relieved 
only  be  sporadic  surpluses,  of  a  local 
and  short-lived  nature.  The  prospects 
are  that  dependence  on  North  Ameri- 
ca will  be  likely  to  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  increase  probably  being 
limited  only  by  the  region's  export 
capacity." 

If  Mr.  Brown  is  correct— and  his  predic- 
tions are  already  beginning  to  come 
about,  where  are  the  resources  going  to 
come  from  to  produce  more  sugar?  It 
seems  to  me  that  worldwide  increases  in 


sugar  production  will  be  a  long,  hard, 
difficult  and  expensive  process.  An  estab- 
lished industry  like  ours  with  physical 
limitations  on  expansion  should  be  able 
to  survive  and  prosper.  I  believe  that  it 
will.  We  may  not  win  the  world  series, 
but  we  won't  be  in  the  cellar  either. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  members  of  our  Raw 
Sugar  and  Blackstrap  Molasses  Commit- 
tee for  their  continued  cooperation  in 
serving  the  Exchange  in  this  capacity. 
Mr.  Greg  Risher,  your  Executive  Secre- 
tary, with  the  continued  counsel  of  our 
old  timer,  Andrew  Dykers,  has  performed 
admirably  and  we  are  all  in  their  debt. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  some  of  my  remarks  plaus- 
ible—but more  importantly,  I  hope  that 
my  feelings  about  the  future  of  the  Lou- 
isiana industrv  will  be  correct. 
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CHANGE  IN  PARTNERS'  LIABILITY 
FOR  INJURIES  TO  EMPLOYEES 

In  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  January  15, 
1976,  the  League  alerted  all  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  corporations  to  a  change 
in  general  liability  insurance  coverage 
brought  about  by  several  decisions  of 
our  Louisiana  Supreme  Court.  As  there 
our  Louisiana  Supreme  Court.  As  they 
pointed  out,  this  change  in  coverage  re- 
lates to  liability  of  executive  officers  and 
supervisory  employees  of  a  corporation 
for  injuries  suffered  by  employees  of  the 
corporation  where  any  negligence  is  in- 
volved. Any  corporate  employer  purchas- 
ing or  renewing  such  liability  insurance 
should  understand  this  changge  and  dis- 
cuss the  problem  with  a  competent  in- 
surance agent. 

The  prior  article  stated  the  problem 
is  not  applicable  to  employers  who  are 
individuals  or  members  of  partnerships. 

Your  attention  is  now  called  to  a  more 
recent  case,  decided  subsequent  to  The 
Bulletin  of  January  15,  1976,  affecting 
the  liability  of  individual  partners.  The 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  has  now  held 
that  even  though  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  is  the  exclusive  remedy 
of  an  injured  employee  against  the  part- 
nership bv  whom  he  or  she  is  employed, 
an  individual  partner  is  exposed  to  pos- 
sible personal  liability  in  damages  for 
such  an  injury  where  negligence  can  be 
shown,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  or  supervisor  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

No  one  knows  the  possible  repercus- 
sions of  this  decision.  However,  all  per- 
sons operating  in  Louisiana  as  a  part- 
nership should  consult  a  competent  in- 
surance agent  with  respect  to  liability  in- 
surance coverage  in  view  of  this  court 
decision. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  IHV"A1AA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PrNJ|| 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  ■«■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  April  14,  1976 15.51 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  April  14,  1976 15.5777 
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Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Hi il I  wi. •  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


J&L  Sold 

The  assets  of  J&L/Honiron  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  of  Jeanerette,  Louisi- 
ana, were  recently  acquired  by  Hillman 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  diversified 
company  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

J&L/Honiron  Engineering  Company, 
Inc.,  is  a  metal  fabricator  whose  principal 
products  are  equipment  for  the  world 
sugar  industry,  as  well  as  specialized 
products  for  the  petrochemical  and  salt 
industries.  The  company  had  been  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Ward  Foods,  Inc. 

A  Hillman  spokesman  stated  that  there 
are  no  changes  contemplated  in  either  the 
management  or  operation  of  J&L/Honi- 
ron  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 

J&L  Company  President,  Walter  J. 
Landry,  further  stated  that  the  company 
name,  previously  J&L  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  has  been  changed  to  J&L/ 
lloniron  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 
This  was  done  to  further  identify  world- 
wide1 company  activities  in  sugar  cane 
field  equipment  as  well  as  sugar  beet  and 
sugar  factory  equipment. 


ASSCT  Film 

A  color  film  showing  all  the  operations 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  now 
available  for  use  by  schools,  civic  associa- 
tions, etc.  The  film  was  produced  with 
funds  provided  by  the  American  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

I  viewed  the  film  on  several  different 
occasions  and  found  it  to  be  very  informa- 
tive and  educational.  To  those  interested  I 
in  showing  the  film,  contact 

Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe 

L.S.U.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Knapp  Hall 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

Phone  (504)  388-4141 

Dr.  Loupe,  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  and 
Neal  Bolton  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  efforts  in  working  with  the  film 
producer.  The  group  helped  turn  out  a 
film  which  will  help  educate  people  on 
the  growing  and  processing  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane.  It  also  performs  a  good  public 
relations  job  for  our  industry. 

The  film  is  16  mm. 
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Sugar 
growers 

disagree  about  >  /^fUS 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray.  / 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  learnings  carefully. 

(gff£p)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"President  Appoints  Agricultural 
Policy  Committee" 

President  Ford  has  created  a  new  Agri- 
cultural Policy  Committee  which  will  ad- 
vise him  on  the  formulation,  coordination 
and  implementation  of  all  food  and  agri- 
cultural policy.  The  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee includes  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational food  and  agricultural  issues. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  will  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  committee.  Other  mem- 
bers are:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Domestic  Affairs,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Economic  Affairs,  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  Acting  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs. 

According  to  Ken  Scheibel,  Associated 
Press  writer,  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee "is  a  major  bid  of  the  President 
for  the  farm  vote  .  .  .  especially  unpopu- 
lar with  farmers  is  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  is  thought  to  be 
more  of  an  influence  on  farm  matters 
with  Mr.  Ford  than  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz.  What  the  President 
is  doing  now  is  naming  Butz  to  head  the 
new  cabinet-level  farm  policy  group,  re- 
placing two  other  outfits  Kissinger  has 
had  under  his  thumb." 

"Philippine  Sugar  Sales" 

The  Philippine  sales  to  two  U.S.  re- 
finers of  substantial  tonnages  of  sugar 
"on  a  participating  contract  basis"  has 
brought  forth  many  comments  from  the 
sugar  trade1.  London  broker  E.D.  &  F. 
Mann  said  in  its  latest  monthly  market 
review  that  they  expected  "lower  prices 


taking  into  account  the  present  surplus 
and  looking  further  ahead  to  the  76-77 
crop."  They  further  stated  that  "the  Phil- 
ippine sales  will  provide  a  highly  com- 
petitive sugar  selling  situation  in  the  U.S." 
Czamikow  expects  aggressive  marketing 
of  refined  sugar  and  stated  "it  seems  sur- 
prising the  Philippines  should  now  com- 
mit such  large  tonnages  of  sugar  forward 
with  no  apparent  price  protection  for 
the  buyer."  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
commented  recently,  "Should  these  deals 
proliferate,  these  sources  (observers  of 
the  sugar  scene )  envisage  the  possibility 
of  a  knockdown,  drag-out  competitive 
situation,  as  refiners  will  have  more  lee- 
way in  fighting  competition  from  beet 
invasions  into  traditional  cane  territory, 
and  from  the  broadening  incursions  of 
corn  based  sweeteners  into  fields  long 
dominated  by  sucrose." 

"OSHA  Promises  Better  Enforcement- 
Lists  Standards  Priorities" 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Morton 
Corn  has  promised  to  improve  the  quality 
of  OSHA  inspections  as  well  as  greater 
assistance  to  employers.  Testifying  on 
OSHA's  1977  budget  request,  Corn  said 
OSHA  will  begin  to  screen  out  standards 
which  were  adopted  from  consensus  stan- 
dards that  are  no  longer  relevant  or  which 
constitute  "nuisance"  standards.  Corn  also 
stated  that  OSHA  plans  to  issue  brochures 
on  the  standards  most  frequently  cited 
for  violations.  In  addition,  Corn  listed 
OSHA's  1976  priorities.  They  are:  (1) 
agricultural  standards  including  migrant 
housing,  personal  protective  equipment, 
farm-machinery  guarding,  and  hand  and 
portable  power  tools;  (2)  tunnels;  (3) 
diving;  (4)  ground  fault  circuit  inter- 
ruptors;  (5)  conveyors;  (6)  powered  in- 
dustrial trucks;  and  (7)  1910/1926  con- 
struction safety  standards  which  consoli- 
date construction  safety  rules  with  those 
of  general  industry. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
'Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59:'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
timei'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season" 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


mfestatio 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide, 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Farm  Bureau-Variety-Mixture-Seedcane 


The  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seedcane  invited  the  writer 
and  Mr.  Howard  Robichaux,  League 
Agronomist,  to  visit  with  the  committee 
to  discuss  the  League's  part  in  the  variety 
development  program.  The  League  was 
very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  group  how  varieties  are 
developed  and  details  of  how  varieties 
are  released.  The  League  should  tell  its 
story  of  variety  development  more  often. 
More  time  should  be  given  from  time  to 
time  in  keeping  members  of  the  industry 
informed  on  all  the  work  being  done  in 
the  variety  program  by  the  three  co- 
operating agencies,  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A., 
and  the  League. 

To  begin  with,  the  development  of  a 
new  variety  starting  today  would  take 
11  to  12  years.  Fortunately,  there  are 
varieties  in  every  stage  of  development 
in  each  of  the  11  to  12  year  period.  There 
are  varieties  in  the  pipeline  now  that 
could  be  released  next  year  if  the  data 
will  be  good  enough.  The  data  does  not 
look  especially  good  now. 

True  seed  or  fuzz  is  produced  for  the 
Louisiana  commercial  variety  develop- 
ment program  by  the  U.S.D.A.  in  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  and  by  the  L.S.U.  Experi- 
ment Station  on  the  Baton  Rouge  Cam- 
pus. The  League  helps  finance  some  of 
this  work. 

Seedlings  from  commercial  crosses 
(more  than  300,000  in  number  and  each 
one  a  separate  variety)  are  planted  each 
year  in  greenhouses  in  sterile  soil  until 
hardy  enough  to  set  in  the  field.  No  selec- 
tion is  attempted  in  the  plant  cane  year. 
In  most  years  the  plants  are  short  and 
not  very  pretty. 

In  the  stubble  year,  the  first  selections 
are  made  and  these  are  called  initial  se- 
lections. Many  of  these  are  selected  (6,000 
varieties)  from  one  station  alone.  These 
are  selected  on  a  brix  basis  and  from  an 
eye  appeal  standpoint. 

These  6,000  initial  varieties  are  tested, 
observed,  data  evaluated,  and  screened 
to  a  point  where  the  best  500  or  600  arc 
available  for  final  consideration  for 
further  intensive  testing.  This  is  done  by 
a  team  composed  of  those  working  in  the 


variety  program  from  L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A.. 
and  the  League.  The  varieties  selected 
from  the  L.S.U.  seed  are  given  "L"  num- 
bers; those  selected  from  U.S.D.A.  seed 
are  given  "C.P."  numbers.  (Canal  Point) 

The  testing  of  the  "C.P."  and  "L"  (ap- 
proximately 150-200  varieties  each)  are 
further  tested  on  each  of  the  two  Experi- 
ment Stations  (L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station).  Some  of  these  are  further 
tested  and  evaluated  and  are  selected  for 
more  extensive  testing  on  the  basis  of 
experimental  data  by  the  League's 
Variety  Advance  Committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  variety  development 
program  from  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.,  and 
the  League.  These  8  to  15  or  more  vari- 
eties are  introduced  to  the  15  Outfield 
Test  Plot  Cooperators  who  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  to  perform  the  necessary  work 
and  supply  the  necessary  labor  to  operate 
the  test  fields.  The  planting,  testing,  har- 
vesting, and  evaluation  of  these  15  Out- 
field Plots  are  done  by  members  of  the 
three  cooperating  agencies. 

At  the  same  time  these  varieties  are 
being  tested  they  are  also  being  increased 
at  three  Primary  Increase  Stations. 

When  the  Outfield  Test  Plot  data  looks 
good  on  one  or  more  of  these  varieties, 
the  Variety  Advance  Committee,  com- 
posed of  members  of  L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A. 
and  the  League,  decides  to  rapidly  in- 
crease these  canes  and  these  are  then 
transferred  to  42  Secondary  Stations  lo- 
cated around  the  cane  belt.  Testing  still 
continues  while  the  varieties  are  being 
increased.  If  one  of  these  varieties  con- 
tinues to  look  good  and  the  data  is  sirf- 
ficientlv  good,  the  members  of  the 
League's  Variety  Release  Committee  will 
release  the  variety.  A  variety  is  not  re- 
leased on  the  basis  of  seed  suooly  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  experimental  data.  Noth- 
ing is  as  important  as  the  data.  For  most 
varieties,  enough  data  is  available  to  de- 
termine whether  a  variety  should  be 
dropped  or  released  at  the  end  of  a  two 
year  rapid  increase  period.  Following  the 
release  by  the  Committee,  the  League  has 
the  iob  of  distributing  and  selling  the 
seed  of  that  variety. 
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Alloting  seed  is  not  an  easy  job.  It  is 
difficult  to  please  everyone.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  do  the  best  possible  job.  In 
25  years  of  releasing  varieties,  ever  since 
the  release  of  C.P.44-154,  this  writer  has 
had  a  great  many  suggestions  from  grow- 
ers on  how  to  make  this  job  better  and 
easier  for  the  growers  getting  seed  and 
for  the  Secondary  Station  Cooperators  as 
well.  Many  of  these  suggestions  have 
been  adopted  and  the  program  today  is 
far  better  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  Im- 
provements are  continuing  to  be  made. 

The  release  of  disease-free  seed  of  most 
varieties  is  impossible.  L.  65-69  was  re- 
leased almost  free  of  Mosaic.  Its  strong 
resistance  to  Mosaic  is  the  only  reason 
for  this.  All  seed  released  contains  some 
Stunting  Disease.  If  the  small  amount  of 
seed  available  for  increase  is  treated  on 
each  Secondary  Station,  the  loss  of  germi- 
nation would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
increase.  Also,  the  fact  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  seed  treated  in  the  Heat  Treating 
Unit  with  another  variety  in  the  unit  in- 
creases the  chances  of  mixtures  in  the 
variety.  The  heat  treating  unit  must  be 
completely  filled  for  a  good  treatment. 
Mixtures  plague  the  entire  variety  de- 
velopment program  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  program,  through  the  testing 
program,  to  the  release  of  a  variety. 

It  is  very  easy  to  mix  varieties,  particu- 
larly when  hundreds  are  planted  side  by 
side.  It  is  something  that  is  constantly 
watched  and  mixtures  are  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum only  because  everyone  in  the  variety 
program  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  create 
a  mixture  problem.  One  wrong  stalk  or 
piece  of  a  stalk  thrown  into  the  seed  used 
to  plant  an  acre  may  not  be  noticed  for 
two  or  more  years.  At  certain  times 
weather  conditions  will  favor  one  variety 
and  the  mixture  may  stand  out  if  an  ob- 
server is  there  at  that  particular  time. 
This  is  the  reason  the  two  League  Agron- 
omists try  to  visit  seed  plots  every  week 
during  the  peak  growing  period.  A  mix- 
ture may  be  spotted  this  week  that  was 
not  evident  last  week  and  the  difference 
may  not  be  apparent  again  during  the 
year.  If  there  are  only  a  few  stalks  in  two 
or  three  acres,  the  mixture  may  not  be 
caught  until  some  grower  buys  500 
pounds  and  this  grower  gets  three  stools 
that  came  up  from  one  planted  stalk  of 
mixture.  That  grower  gets  a  large  mix- 


ture. 

When  soybeans  were  planted  in  rota- 
tion with  cane,  volunteer  cane  caused 
many  mixtures  in  the  program.  C.P.  48- 
103  was  released  in  1955  by  this  writer 
and  many  plots  had  mixtures.  One  stalk 
of  C.P.  36-105  or  N.Co.  310  mixed  in  with 
C.P.  48-103  would  take  over  C.P.  48-103. 
Extra  special  care  is  being  taken  to  keep 
mixtures  down  to  a  minimum.  Some  will 
always  occur,  but  special  care  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  mixtures. 

The  League  is  especially  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  services  whenever  possible  and 
suggestions  are  invited. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Subcommittee  that  a  clean  seed 
program  of  seed  of  released  varieties 
could  be  started. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  if 
enough  growers  are  interested,  it  can  be 
done  again.  In  the  past,  the  program 
failed  after  a  number  of  grower  coopera- 
tors rogued  and  heat  treated  seed  and 
growers  didn't  purchase  the  seed.  Grow- 
ers who  had  indicated  in  the  spring  they 
would  buy  seed  did  not  follow  through. 
L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  League  in- 
spected the  seed  but  only  a  few  growers 
bought  the  seed  and  the  remainder  of  the 
seed  was  not  purchased. 

If  a  new  program  is  instituted  it  must 
be  one  which  growers  must  show  enough 
interest  in  the  spring  to  place  a  firm  order 
along  with  a  significant  down  payment 
to  insure  a  cooperative  seedcane  grower 
that  this  seed,  after  additional  cost,  will 
be  sold  if  it  passes  inspection.  Growers 
who  are  interested  should  contact  this 
office. 

The  League  employees  would  be 
pleased  to  be  invited  by  groups  all  over 
the  cane  belt  to  tell  the  part  the  League 
takes  in  the  overall  variety  development 
program.  It  ranks  second  to  no  other  cane 
breeding  program  in  the  world.  Varieties 
must  be  developed  for  the  shortest  grow- 
ing period  in  the  world  here  in  Louisiana. 
Remember  that  each  time  a  better  variety 
is  found,  the  next  job  of  beating  that  cane 
is  more  difficult.  The  program  is  con- 
stantly reviewed.  Members  of  the  entire 
team  visit  other  cane  breeding  programs 
in  other  countries  for  suggestions  and 
changes.  Scientists  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  also  visit  here  to  discuss  with 
this  team  the  entire  program. 
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LABOR  AND  MACHINERY  GOALS 


by  R.  Charles  Hodson 


I  suggest  that  Louisiana  cane  farmers 
shoot  for  two  goals: 

(1)  one  man-hour  of  labor  per  ton  of 
cane  and 

(2)  $3.00  in  machinery  costs  per  ton  of 
cane. 

We  have  already  come  a  long  way  in 
efficient  use  of  labor  and  machinery.  But 
we  can  and  must  go  further. 

A  few  farmers  have  already  met  our 
suggested  goals,  according  to  a  recent 
League  survey  of  efficient  cane  growers. 
There  were  wide  variations  in  the  data, 
which  means  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  even  by  many  efficient 
producers. 

The  labor  goal  of  one  man-hour  per 
ton  of  cane  includes  labor  through  har- 
vest, but  before  hauling  the  cane  to  the 
mill.  Hauling  labor  was  left  out  in  order 


to  be  fair  to  those  farms  far  from  a  mill. 

The  labor  goal  includes: 

(1)  labor  for  planting,  cultivation,  and 
harvest; 

(2)  labor  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  equipment;  and 

(3)  labor  (not  supervision)  personally 
performed  by  the  farm  operator. 

The  machinery-cost  goal  of  $3.00  per 
ton  of  cane  represents  costs  through  har- 
vest, but  before  hauling  the  cane  to  the 
mill.  Depreciation,  operating  costs  (fuel 
and  oil),  replacement  parts,  and  repair 
supplies  for  all  field  equipment  and  for 
those  licensed  vehicles  used  primarily  on 
the  farm  are  included.  No  labor  costs  are 
included  in  the  machinery-cost  goal. 

If  you  think  the  goals  are  too  difficult 
or  too  easy  to  reach,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


STATEMENT  BY 

THE  HONORABLE  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

THIRD  DISTRICT,  LOUISIANA 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

March  30,  1976 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of 
the  representatives  of  the  sugar  produc- 
ing districts  of  the  Congress.  Represen- 
tatives John  Breaux  and  Gillis  Long  of 
the  7th  and  8th  Congressional  Districts 
of  Louisiana,  L.  A.  "Skip"  Bafalis  and 
Paul  Rogers  of  the  10th  and  11th  Con- 
gressional Districts  of  Florida  and  "Kika" 
de  la  Garza  of  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  join  me  in  requesting 
your  assistance  for  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane 
Laboratory  at  Houma,  Louisiana. 


Our  Congressional  Districts  produce 
all  of  the  sugarcane  grown  in  the  United 
States.  These  area  produced  approxi- 
mately 1,850,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  this 
past  crop  year.  This  raw  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses had  a  value,  even  with  the  cur- 
rent low  sugar  prices,  of  more  than  $600 
million.  I  cite  this  merely  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  sugar  to  our  districts.  The 
total  value  of  these  operations,  including 
the  refining  and  marketing,  together  with 
the  employment  they  bring  to  our  dis- 
continued on  page  15) 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowL 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He's 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
yields  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now,  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too,  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ol  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


m     I    ' 


You'll  grow  bigp  help  from  Dow. 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT'S  YOUR  FINANCING 
FLIGHT  PLAN? 


You  have  to  plan  far  beyond 
your  takeoff  in  agricultural  fi- 
nancing these  days. 

Credit  — or  borrowed  money- 
is  a  critical  tool  in  farming  and 
ranching,  from  planting  to  har- 
vesting. Its  primary  function 
should  be  to  help  you  produce  a 
profit.  Unless  it  produces  profit, 
it  becomes  another  burden  — like 
bad  weather. 

Setting  Credit  Goals.  The  first 
step  in  using  credit  for  profit  is  to 
determine  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rowing. These  purposes  should 
be  short  term  (one  year  or  less), 
intermediate  term  (up  to  10  years) 
and  long  term  (more  than  10 
years). 

The  major  objective  of  financing 
should  be  to  increase  your  net 
worth  annually.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  credit  to: 

1.  Attain  optimum  production 
yields  through  the  purchase 
of  proper  equipment,  sup- 
plies and  services. 


2.  Expand  production  facilities 
to  their  most  profitable  levels. 

3.  Purchase  major  production 
items  when  needed  and  be- 
fore their  costs  rise  beyond 
the  price  of  the  borrowed 
money. 

4.  Take  advantage  of  cash  dis- 
counts and  volume  buying  at 
significant  savings. 

Choosing  a  Lender.  Selecting 
lenders  may  be  the  most  important 
decision  you  make  in  using  credit. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
you  want  to  consider  in  choosing 
a  lender: 

1.  Can  the  lender  provide  all 
the  operating  funds  you 
need  when  you  need   them? 

2.  Does  the  lender  know  agri- 
culture? 

3.  Will    the    lender    visit    your 


farm 


:h    regularly   to 


advise  and  counsel 


you! 


4.  Does  the  lender  charge  sim- 
ple interest? 

5.  Is  the  lender  skilled  in  farm 
financing  management? 

e>.  How  does  the  lender  evaluate 
your  loan  application? 

7.  Can  the  lender  help  provide 
related  financial  services? 

3.  Can  he  help  provide  record- 
keeping services? 

For  more  information  about 
tarm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  follow- 
ing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you  a 
copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  < 
T.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON    ROUGE   PCA 

Baton   Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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TREEN  &  BREAUX 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
tricts  is  far  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  operated  a  sugarcane  field 
laboratory  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  for  more 
than  50  years.  The  laboratory  owns  20 
acres  of  land,  with  approximately  13  of 
the  acres  occupied  by  the  30  buildings 
on  the  site.  To  perfect  field  experiments, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  and  selection  of  new  cane 
varieties,  control  of  sugarcane  plant  dis- 
eases and  insect  damage,  weed  control 
and  other  experiments  to  improve  the 
quality  and  economy  of  growing  sugar- 
cane, the  laboratory  has  used  approxi- 
mately 62  acres  of  adjacent  land  and  ap- 
proximately 96  acres  8  miles  away  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  land 
owner.  The  land  owner  has  terminated 
that  agreement  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
jacent land  in  order  to  develop  the  ad- 
jacent land  for  non-agricultural  uses. 

The  Agriculture  Research  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  to  the  Department  its  desire 
for  appropriations  to  purchase  land  to  be 
used  by  the  field  laboratory  in  its  con- 
tinuing work.  This  item  was  not  included 
in  the  Agricultural  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  absolutely  vital  that 
land  be  available  on  a  long-term  basis 
for  continuation  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  at  the  laboratory.  The  lab  needs  its 
own  land,  rather  than  being  subject  to 
lease  terminations  in  the  future.  We  rec- 
ommend to  the  Committee  that  $450,000 
be  appropriated  to  be  used  by  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
to  purchase  land  suitable  for  sugarcane 
research  purposes  near  the  Houma  labo- 
ratory. This  would  involve  the  purchase 
of  approximately  150  acres.  I  would  hope 
we  could  authorize  the  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service  to  purchase  as  much  land 
as  they  can  at  a  reasonable  cost  within 
that  $450,000  ceiling.  I  have  been  told 
by  Mr.  Horace  Godfrey  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  others  that  if 
U.S.D.A.  acts  promptly  it  may  be  able  to 
purchase  the  full  150  acres  within  this 
appropriation. 

The  continued  efficient  operation  of 


this  field  laboratory  is  vital  to  the  sugar- 
cane industry  in  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
Texas.  Varieties  selected  at  this  station 
are  now  in  commercial  production  in  all 
three  states.  Basic  research  underway  at 
the  laboratory  could  have  desirable  ef- 
fects in  sugarcane  areas  all  over  the  world. 
My  colleagues,  representing  all  of  the 
sugarcane  growing  districts  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  join  me  in  urging 
you  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  request. 

Statement  by  Hon.  John  Breaux,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Seventh  District,  Louis- 
iana, before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations,  March  30, 
1976: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  support  the  comments  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Treen. 

The  requested  funds  are  greatly  need- 
ed and  Mr.  Treen  has  quite  capably  out- 
lined the  details  of  the  situation. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  continue  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

I  will  take  no  more  of  the  Committee's 
time  except  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  the  facts  Mr.  Treen  has  pre- 
sented and  urge  this  committee  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  our  request. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  VTABAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rKNA|a 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®  '  fclw#TO# 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in  <^CHE 

cleaner  cane.  ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  April  28,  1976  .  __  15.46 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  April  28,  1976  15.5764 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Dr.  Seip  Expires 

Dr.  John  J.  Seip,  59,  professor  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  at  L.S.U., 
died  on  April  24  in  Baton  Rouge  after 
a  brief  illness. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Seip,  a  scholarship 
is  being  established  for  a  student  special- 
izing in  sugar  engineering  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  Department  at  L.S.U.  If 
you  wish  to  donate,  make  your  checks 
payable  to  the  L.S.U.  Foundation.  Note 
on  the  check  —  John  Seip  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  lost 
a  very  good  worker  in  Dr.  Seip.  He  de- 
voted many  long  hours  of  work  towards 
the  continued  success  of  our  industry. 
He  served  on  the  Air  and  Water  Quality 
Committee  of  the  League  and  was  a  very 
active  member  of  both  the  American  and 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists. His  honors  and  other  achieve- 
ments are  far  too  numerous  to  list. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


Nicholls  Sugar  Program 

Nicholls  University  in  Thibodaux  is  all 
set  to  start  off  its  new  two-year  associate 
of  science  degree  curriculum  in  sugar 
cane  technology  this  fall.  The  curriculum 
contains  two  options.  Students  complet- 
ing the  processing  option  would  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  technical  level  positions  in 
the  operations  of  sugar  factories  and  re- 
fineries. Those  completing  the  produc- 
tion option  would  qualify  for  employ- 
ment as  supervisory  level  personnel  in 
sugar  cane  farming  operations. 

The  program  will  officially  begin  this 
fall  semester  with  registration  held  Au- 
gust 24-25  and  classes  beginning  August 
26.  Information  for  application  to  Ni- 
cholls may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Registrar,  Nicholls  State  University,  Thi- 
bodaux, La.  70301. 

Anyone  in  the  sugar  industry  willing 
to  donate  a  polariscope,  old  or  new  to 
the  new  sugar  program  should  contact 
Dr.  Carroll  J.  Falcon  at  the  University. 
Dr.  Falcon  anticipates  a  large  enrollment 
and  says  an  additional  scope  would  sure 
help  matters. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Dry  Cool  Crop  —  Dalton  Landry 
Stunting  Disease  —  Steam  Valve 


The  crop  is  dry  and  night  temperatures 
during  the  last  week  of  April  have  been 
too  low  for  normal  growth  for  the  period. 
Although  some  few  growers  are  wishing 
for  rain,  the  dry  condition  will  help  suck- 
ering.  This  dry  period  could  last  another 
two  or  three  weeks  and  help  suckering 
even  more.  Some  growers  are  concerned 
that  the  cane  leaves  are  rolling  up  and 
appear  dry  and  off  color  following  fer- 
tilization and  cultivation.  This  is  not  bad 
now  and  should  further  sponsor  sucker- 
ing. In  addition,  had  the  soil  been  wet 
during  the  last  four  or  five  days  of  April, 
during  the  low  temperature  period,  some 
weak  underground  shoots  may  have  died. 
There  was  an  extended  drought  period 
during  the  1963  crop  a  little  later  in  that 
year  that  totally  browned  leaves  in  some 
areas  of  the  belt.  The  1963  crop  still 
stands  as  Louisiana's  record  crop.  Don't 
worry  about  drought  now;  cool  tempera- 
tures are  more  harmful. 

It  is  good  to  announce  that  Dalton  Lan- 
dry, County  Agent,  Lafourche  Parish,  has 
recently  received  the  first  Floyd  S.  Ed- 
miston Distinguished  Extension  Service 
Award.  In  addition  to  a  plaque,  Dalton 
also  received  a  $1,000  cash  gift. 

The  Award,  which  will  be  made  an- 
nually to  a  member  of  the  Extension 
Service  staff  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  service  to  the  organization,  was 
established  through  the  Annual  L.S.U. 
Alumni  Fund  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N. 
Howell  of  Houston,  Texas.  Mrs.  Howell 


is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmiston, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Extension  staff 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1948.  Mrs. 
Edmiston  is  a  Baton  Rouge  resident  and 
an  active  participant  in  L.S.U.  affairs. 

Dalton  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  cane  belt  since  becoming  Assistant 
County  Agent  in  St.  Mary  Parish  in  1955. 
He  is  a  native  of  Belle  Rose.  La.  and  holds 
a  B.S.  and  M.S.  Degree  from  L.S.U.  He 
is  a  credit  to  the  L.S.U.  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Congratulations  go  to 
Dalton. 

While  on  the  subject  of  County  Agents, 
Lynn  Simon,  County  Agent  in  St.  Mary 
Parish,  working  together  with  Bryan  Al- 
lain,  and  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  held  a  very 
good  Stunting  Disease  meeting  on  the  use 
of  Aerated  steam  last  week.  Not  only  did 
they  have  interested  growers  attend  from 
St.  Mary  Parish,  but  growers  from  sur- 
rounding parishes  also  attended.  In  addi- 
ion  to  showing  a  demonstration  of  three 
different  steam  treating  units,  growers 
were  told  that  those  interested  in  either 
converting  hot  air  boxes  to  steam  or  those 
interested  in  buying  the  larger  steam  unit 
should  order  soon  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  One  particular  piece  of  equip- 
ment, vital  to  the  unit,  is  hard  to  get. 
It  is  a  special  controller  steam  valve  that 
has  about  a  three  month  delivery  period. 

Again,  growers  who  plan  to  go  the 
aerated  Steam  Treatment  route  this  year 
—  move  —  it's  later  than  vou  think. 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar!'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  canel' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays,"  Carter  states. 
'Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' !' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ^GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


mfestatio 

m 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"The  Changing  Scene" 

Very  much  in  the  news  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  the  continuing  announcements 
by  members  of  Congress  of  their  inten- 
tion to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
The  total  number  announced  to  date  has 
reached  a  record  high  of  44  in  the  House 
and  eight  in  the  Senate.  This  exceeds  the 
previous  record  high  established  in  1974 
of  51. 

According  to  David  S.  Broder,  syndi- 
cated columnist,  "The  rate  of  retirements 
has  obviously  been  on  the  increase  in 
recent  years,  a  fact  that  can  be  attributed 
both  to  the  increasing  hazards  of  the  po- 
litical game  and  the  improved  pensions 
that  members  of  Congress  voted  them- 
selves a  few  years  back.  But  the  figures 
still  mean  that  nine  out  of  ten  House 
members  and  three  out  of  four  Senate 
members  whose  terms  expire  this  year 
are,  as  of  now,  planning  to  run  for  re- 
election. 

"It  is  largely  members  who  already 
have  given  their  best  years  to  Congress 
who  are  stepping  down.  The  eight  Sena- 
tors average  20  years  of  service  in  that 
body,  and  all  of  them  held  prior  public 
office.  Seven  of  the  eight  are  past  the 
normal  retirement  age  in  private  indus- 
try, and  the  eighth  has  only  one  year  to 
wait  for  Social  Security. 

"The  retiring  House  members  present 
a  greater  age  range,  for  a  significant 
number  of  them  are  running  for  other 
offices  .  .  .  governor  or  senator.  They 
cite   two   sorts   of  reasons   for  quitting. 


One  is  the  increased  political  hazard  or 
pressure  in  their  jobs.  The  ceaseless  de- 
mands of  constituents  plus  the  unfore- 
seen risks  of  politics  .  .  .  which  burdened 
the  Democrats  with  George  McGovern 
in  1972  and  the  Republicans  with  Water- 
gate in  1974  ...  all  make  the  game  un- 
comfortable for  some  members  and  their 
families." 

Many  members  have  also  expressed 
their  frustration  as  legislators.  Some  of 
the  changes  in  House  rules  have  left 
many  committee  chairmen  without  au- 
thority that  would  normally  be  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibility.  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  (D.,  W.  Va.)  has  long 
advocated  a  substantial  change  in  pro- 
cedures for  handling  congressional  busi- 
ness. He  advocates  certain  days  for  at- 
tending committee  meetings  and  other 
days  for  legislative  floor  debate.  He 
contends  that  the  present  system  per- 
mits committee  sessions  during  legisla- 
tive floor  action  and  thereby  results  in 
many  members  missing  important  debate 
taking  place  on  the  floor.  Others  have 
long  advocated  a  reshuffling  and  restruc- 
turing of  the  entire  committee  system 
with  a  more  restrictive  limitation  on  the 
number  of  committees  and  sub-commit- 
tees that  each  member  can  serve  upon. 

With  the1  announced  52  retirements  and 
the  normal  rollover  because  of  election 
changes,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  new  faces 
next  January.  This  does  not  make  the  job 
easier  for  constituents  or  those  individ- 
uals representing  them.  Neither  does  it 
make  the  legislative  process  less  difficult. 
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Sjjll  til  a    , 
Lilt  AJrii 


The  Si  tenia  lie  Co. 

OEM  Manufacturer 

1698  Wooddale  Court  -   P.   0.    Box  2468 

Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana   70821 

Phone  383-6112  or  927-5078 

W.  0.   Lovett,   Owner   -  Res.  775-5583 


TREATMENT      CHAMBER 


Suaar  Cane  Seed  Treatment  Chamber 


Developed  by  the  Agricultural    Experimental   Station   Specialists: 

Dr.  Billy  J.  Cochran  -  Associate   Professor 
Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux  -  Professor 
Dr.  Rene'  Steib  -  Professor  -  Plant  Pathology 
Mr.  William   H.  Hadden  -  Engineering  Specialist 


for  the  treatment  of  seed  cane  using  aerated  steam  to  control 
Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  in   Louisiana 


SPECIFICATIONS:   (Mfg.  stds.) 


V  A.C.  Weather  Proof  Plywood  Construction 
Sides  and  Tops 

V  Marine  Plywood  on  floor 
Framing   C-grade  Fir  members  with 

Adhes  ive   Sealant  in  all  jo  ints 
Foil  Backed    insulation  throughout  the  Chamber 
Interior   of  Chamber  lined  with  ]2"  Marine  Plywood 
Chamber   mounted  on  3  -  4  x  4   Red  Wood  Runners 
125   Gallon  per  hour  Steam  Generater 
Thermostatic   Steam  Valve  to  control  temperature 
ASME    Steel  Accumulator  Tank  -  Insulated 


2650  Cubic   Feet  per  Minute  Blower  -The 

Silentaire  Company  Model  number  MCFB   12" 

56    Foot  Track 

3    Dollys 

3    Square  Steel  Tubing  Carts  for  processing  seed 
in   c  ha  mber 

All   necessary  Piping 


OPTIONAL    EQUIPMENT: 

1.  12   Hour  Dial  Temperature  Time   Recorder 

2.  Combination  Steam  Generator  for  12  months 

farm   service   instead  of  just  planting  season 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS,  RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS) 

AND  EQUISETUM  ("POPPING"  WEED)  IN  THE  LOUISIANA 
SUGARCANE  AREAS' 


johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 


Johnsongrass  on  ditchbanks  can  be  con- 
trolled with  foliar  applications  of  either 
MSMA  (monosodium  median  arsonate) 
or  dalapon.  The  type  of  vegetation  that 
will  grow  on  ditchbanks  after  johnson- 
grass is  controlled  will  vary  with  the  her- 
bicide used,  and  may  be  an  important 
consideration  when  choosing  a  herbi- 
cide. Bermudagrass  will  usually  invade 
ditchbanks  treated  with  MSMA,  where- 
as various  broadleaf  weeds  and  vines  will 
usually  invade  plots  treated  with  dala- 
pon. Of  the  two  types  of  vegetation,  a 
bermudagrass  ground  cover  is  probably 
more  effective  in  reducing  soil  erosion 
and  in  limiting  reinfestation  from  john- 
songrass seedlings.  If  bermudagrass  is 
invading  sugarcane  fields  from  ditch- 
banks consider  alternating  MSMA  and 
dalapon  treatments. 

To  control  a  heavy  infestation  of  john- 
songrass, two  to  four  applications  of 
either  MSMA  or  dalapon  will  usually 
be  required  during  the  first  year  and  ap- 
proximately two  applications  during  the 
second  year.  To  prevent  reinfestation,  an 
annual  application  or  spot  treatment  will 
probably  be  needed  thereafter.  Make  the 
first  application  in  the  spring  before  john- 
songrass is  too  tall  for  proper  coverage 
with  a  spray  boom  and  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  70°  F,  usually  around 
April  15.  Retreat  as  required  whenever 
regrowth  is  approximately  24  inches  tall. 

To  control  Raoulgrass  ( itchgrass )  spray 
plants  with  MSMA  when  they  are  ap- 


1  Prepared  by  Drs.  Denver  T.  Loupe  and  L.  L. 
MeCormiek  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Baton  Routfe,  Louisiana.  The  information 
presented  includes  developments  from  the  re- 
searcli  of  Dr.  Hex  W.  Millhollon  of  the  South- 
ern Region,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.D.A.,  Houma,   Louisiana. 

-  Rates  of  dalapon  are  for  powder  per  acre  of 
formulated  material  such  as  Dowpon  M  and 
Basfapon  M  and  not  pounds  of  active  ingre- 
dient per  acre. 


proximately  24  inches  tall  and  before  the 
seeds  mature.  Respray  as  necessary  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  to  control  new 
plants. 

1.  Rate  of  MSMA.  Apply  4  lb./A  active 
ingredient  ( 1  gallon  if  formulation  is 
4  lb.  MSMA/gal.;  %  gallon  if  formu- 
lation is  6  lb.  MSMA/gal.,  or  %  gallon 
if  formulation  is  8  lb.  MSMA/gal. )  in 
approximately  40  gallons  of  water  per 
acre.  If  a  surfactant  has  not  been  pre- 
mixed  with  the  MSMA,  add  one  at 
the  rate  of  1  pint  per  25  gallons  of 
spray  solution.  Unsatisfactory  control 
will  be  obtained  unless  there  is  a  sur- 
factant in  the  spray. 

2.  Rate  of  dalapon2.  Apply  10  lb./A  of 
commercial  dalapon  in  approximately 
40  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  A  suit- 
able surfactant ( wetting  agent)  should 
be  added  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  pints 
per  100  gallons  of  spray  solution. 

Soil  Sterilant  Applications 

To  destroy  a  heavy  infestation  of  john- 
songrass and  temporarily  sterilize  the 
soil,  apply  sodium  chlorate  at  600  lb./A 
or  about  1.5  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft.  During 
the  following  year,  spot  treat  surviving 
stools  of  johnsongrass  by  thoroughly  wet- 
ting the  foliage  and  adjacent  ground  with 
a  water  solution  containing  1.5  lb.  sodium 
chlorate  per  gallon.  If  johnsongrass  seed- 
lings become  abundant,  retreat  the  ditch- 
bank  with  300  lb./A  of  sodium  chlorate 
or  spray  the  johnsongrass  with  MSMA 
or  dalapon  as  suggested  above. 

Sodium  chlorate  may  be  used  to  control 
Raoulgrass  (itchgrass)  at  approximately 
300  lb./A. 

NOTE:     Sodium  chlorate  is  dangerous  to  use 

and   it   should   be  mixed   with   a  fire 
retardant  such  as  calcium  chloride  (at 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Six  chain  net  wagons,  fair  to 
poor  condition.  Less  rims  and  tires.  Valen- 
tine Sugars.  Phone  (504)  532-2541. 


FOR  SALE:  AC  440  four  wheel  drive  trac- 
tor with  A/C  cab,  3  point  hitch,  Cummings 
engine  (Steiger)  365  hours.  Lilliston  rolling 
cultivator.  Robert  Judice,  Sr.,  Rt.  3,  Box  750, 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  229-4769 
or  229-6375. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Caronclelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Now  cleared 

for  the  control  of 

broadleaf  weeds  in  sugarcane 

At  last,  the  ASTER  control  you've  been   looking  for. 
Also,  chickweed,  curly  dock,  goldenrod. 

Ask  your  chemical  supplier  for 

WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICQL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III.  6061 1 


Note:  Before  using  any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 
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Sugar  cane  ^ 
growers  -t 

disagree  about  I 
when  to  spray 
and  how         7 
to  spray.  / 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 

Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


<JffPOBJ)Agrichemicals 


Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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Amstar  Official  Speaks 


(Reprint  from  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  22,  1976) 


"From  both  the  cost  of  production  and 
demand-supply  situation  viewpoints  sug- 
ar prices  over  the  longer  run  should  tend 
to  be  under  upside  pressure.  Bumper 
crops  or  cutbacks  in  demand  might  re- 
lieve such  pressure,  but  these  tend  to  be 
temporary." 

That  was  a  conclusion  of  Saul  Kolodny, 
vice  president,  economic  research,  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Division,  Amstar  Corporation, 
who  stated,  however,  that  he  expected 
U.  S.  sugar  price  levels  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  this  month,  Mr.  Kolodny 
warned  that  the  sugar  industry  can  ex- 
pect more  price  volatility  now  that  the 
U.  S.  is  a  part  of  the  world  market,  with 
sensitive  global  supply-demand  develop- 
ments now  transmitted  directly  into  the 
U.  S.  price  structure. 

In  this  connection,  he  voiced  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  questionable  whether  in  the 
foreseeable  future  a  national  sugar  pro- 
gram will  be  enacted  that  will  create  a 
climate  of  price  stability  similar  to  that 
experienced  under  the  expired  U.  S.  Sugar 
Act.  However,  he  maintained  that  we 
will  see  some  type  of  supportive  program 
in  the  event  the  prices  should  deteriorate, 
for  whatever  reasons,  to  a  point  as  to 
threaten  the  viability  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  industry. 

The  sugar  economist  enumerated  the 
following  factors  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  conducive  to  long  term  price  firm- 
ness: world  production  will  be  tightly 
balanced  against  consumption;  and  pro- 
duction costs  are  rising. 

Mr.  Kolodny  predicted  that  total  U.  S. 
per  capita  nutritive  sweetener  usage,  esti- 
mated at  125  pounds  in  1976,  will  total 
129  pounds  in  1980. 

Of  the  1976  estimated  total  per  capita 
sweetener   consumption,   sugar  will  ac- 


count for  94.5  pounds,  and  corn  sweet- 
ener 30.5  pounds  on  a  dry  or  solids  basis. 
In  contrast,  the  1980  projected  consump- 
tion was  seen  as  90.3  pounds  for  sugar, 
and  38.7  pounds  for  corn  sweeteners. 

For  1976,  the  per  capita  corn  sweet- 
ener component  is  broken  down  into  4.7 
pounds  of  dextrose,  16.4  pounds  of  reg- 
ular corn  syrup,  and  9.4  pounds  of  high 
fructose  corn  syrup.  For  1980,  the  total 
corn  sweetener  figure  was  envisaged  as 
composed  of  4.6  pounds  of  dextrose,  15.9 
pounds  of  regular  corn  syrup,  and  18.2 
pounds  of  high  fructose. 


Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

a  ratio  of  3  parts  to  1)  before  it  is  ap- 
plied. Personnel  applying  the  material 
should  change  clothing  after  spraying 
and  before  clothes  dry.  Sodium  chlor- 
ate is  a  fire  hazard  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  storing  and  using  the  chemical 
to  prevent  fire  disaster. 

Equisetum 

Apply  Hyvar  X  (bromacil)  at  about  30 
lb. /A  in  late  spring  or  summer  to  in- 
fested area  on  ditches.  Apply  to  cover  I 
both  ditchbank  and  the  ditch.  Hyvar  X 
should  be  mixed  with  water  in  the  ratio 
of  at  least  2  gallons  water  per  pound  of 
Hyvar  X. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  long  Hyvar 
X  will  persist  in  the  soil  after  application, 
therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  soil  from 
the  ditchbanks  not  be  moved  into  cane 
fields  for  2  to  3  years.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  apply  Hyvar  X  during  the  year 
when  adjacent  fields  are  in  plant  cane 
or  first  year  stubble.  Best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  ditches  are  treated  when  the 
horsetail  infestation  is  low.  Keep  spray 
about  6  feet  from  the  first  cane  row  to 
avoid  killing  the  sugarcane. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  VTU  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  fKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  »■"■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 


cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 


\ 


Azodrin 


Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

S  let  IK*  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


CLEAN  CROP-SUCKERING-STEVE  GUILBEAU-STUNTING  DISEASE 


The  crop  is  clean.  With  dry  weather 
and  the  chemicals  available,  the  crop 
should  be  clean.  Anyone  trying  should 
have  made  progress  on  grasses.  There  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  mule  weed  and 
goldenrod  in  some  stubble  fields.  Many 
growers  are  using  Weedmaster  with  suc- 
cess on  these  weeds. 

Now  that  the  rains  have  come  this  crop 
could  get  grassy  in  a  hurry.  Growers 
should  carefully  choose  the  chemical  to 
use.  Dalapon  can  stunt  cane  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  Dalapon  should  be 
used  in  a  "rescue  operation  only"  in  the 
control  of  johnsongrass. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  plant  cane  in  light  land  that  has  not 
yet  suckered.  Temperatures  have  been 
too  cool.  Fortunately,  the  drought  helped 
in  sponsoring  suckering.  Had  the  soils 
been  wet  during  the  cool  period,  this 
would  have  further  reduced  tempera- 
tures in  the  soil  through  evaporation; 
and  suckering  would  not  have  been  as 
advanced.  Black  soils,  which  absorb  light 
to  a  greater  extent  than  lighter  colored 
soils,  warmed  up  sooner  from  the  sun's 
rays  and  stayed  warmer  during  the  cool 
nights  and  suckering  is  more  advanced 
in  the  darker  colored  soils. 

Black  lands  are  usually  in  the  back 
of  the  property,  clayey  in  texture,  and  are 
generally  in  the  lowest  elevation  on  the1 


farm.  During  the  winter,  cold,  heavy  air 
rolls  down  to  settle  in  the  lowest  eleva- 
tion which  happens  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
the  property  where  heavy  clay  soils  hurt 
the  worst  and  air  temperatures  there  are 
generally  lower  than  front  lands.  How- 
ever, in  the  spring,  the  black  lands  warm 
up  faster  than  lighter  colored  soils.  The 
lighter  soils  near  the  streams  are  gener- 
ally eight  or  more  feet  higher  in  eleva- 
tion than  the  back  darker  lands.  Sand}7 
soils,  light  in  color,  were  deposited  near 
the  stream  and  these  soils  do  not  absorb 
as  much  light  and  soil  temperatures  are 
lower  here  than  in  black  lands. 

Mr.  Steve  Guilbeau,  County  Agent  in 
Avoyelles  Parish,  will  leave  Avoyelles  in 
June  for  the  same  position  in  St.  Martin 
Parish.  Steve  did  a  good  job  in  Avoyelles 
and  he  will  do  the  same  in  St.  Martin. 

A  reminder  once  again,  it  is  time  to 
order  the  aerated  steam  heat  treating 
units.  It  takes  time  to  produce  the  unit 
and  some  parts  are  hard  to  get.  Accord- 
ing to  LSU  researchers,  this  unit  will  give 
better  temperature  control  than  the  hot 
air  unit  and  cane  can  be  treated  with  the 
leaves  and  trash  on  cane.  Order  now. 
County  Agents  can  supply  all  informa- 
tion and  where  to  order  the  unit.  The 
steam  control  valve  has  a  delayed  de- 
livery period,  so  orders  should  be  placed 
early  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  this 
years  use. 
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'The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September, 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation —LSD's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

i.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen, 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"National  Agriculture  Research  Policy 
Act  Approved  by  House  Committee" 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
unanimously  approved  a  bill  (H.R.  11743) 
designed  to  strengthen  agricultural  re- 
search activities  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  nation's  food,  fiber,  and  forestry 
production  and  improving  the  nutritional 
aspects  of  food. 

The  bi-partisan  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  William  C.  Wampler, 
R-Va.,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee.  Joining  with  him  as  co-spon- 
sors were  27  other  committee  members, 
including  Chairman  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
D.-Wash.  The  bill  as  approved  provides 
for  creation  of  a  22  member  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
will  include  a  broad  representation  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  agricultural 
economy  as  well  as  university  research 
institutions,  concerned  federal  agencies 
and  national  consumer  and  environmen- 
tal groups.  The  board  will  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  research  priorities  and 
allocations  of  research  funds.  Entitled 
"The  National  Agricultural  Research  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1976",  the  bill  additionally 
assigns  firm  research  missions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  including  coordi- 
nation of  all  federal  agriculturally  related 
research;  it  also  provides  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  research 
staff  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  the  bill's  provisions. 

The  bill  significantly  steps  up  agricul- 
tural research  funding  by  providing  new 
competitive  and  mission-oriented  grant 
programs.  The  competitive  grant  pro- 
gram would  authorize  funds  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $150  million  for  Fiscal 
Years  1977,  78,  and  79,  except  that  onlv 
$15  million  could  be  expended  in  FY 
1977.  Existing  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams would  be  authorized  to  be  ex- 
panded from  the  President's  FY  1977 
budget  request  of  $509  million  to  a  total 
of  $600  million  with  the  new  mission- 
oriented   research   program   included   in 


this  expansion. 

The  competitive  grant  program  would 
be  open  to  all  federal  agencies,  research 
institutions,  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, while  the  mission-oriented  grants 
are  confined  to  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities currently  having  agricultural  re- 
search capability. 

Added  to  the  bill  in  Committee  before 
final  passage  was  a  provision  authorizing 
an  additional  $5  million  in  FY  1977  to 
expand  human  nutrition  research  pro- 
grams, and  language  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee's express  desire  to  expand  research 
to  aid  the  small  family  farm,  aid  research 
in  other  countries  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Clearinghouse  for  Fed- 
eral Human  Nutrition  Research  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Support  Increases  for  Sunset  Bill  to 
Abolish  Unneeded  Federal  Programs" 

An  unusual  alliance  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  is  shaping  up  behind 
landmark  legislation  that  automatically 
would  abolish  virtually  all  federal  pro- 
grams every  four  years  unless  specifically 
reauthorized  by  Congress.  The  name  of 
the  legislation  is  the  "sunset  bill"  .  .  .  and 
it  may  mean  just  that  for  the  future  of 
thousands  of  federal  programs  that  now 
rarely  come  under  serious  congressional 
scrutiny.. 

Leading  force  behind  the  move  is  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D.,  Maine)  who, 
with  some  28  co-sponsors,  quietly  intro- 
duced the  bill  several  months  ago.  "Gov- 
ernment has  become  out  of  touch  and  out 
of  control,"  Muskie  stated.  "We  in  Con- 
gress have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
how  well  the  programs  we  adopted  were 
working  and  now  these  years  of  inatten- 
tion to  performance  are  taking  their  toll 
as  we  reap  a  bumper  crop  of  public  dis- 
enchantment with  government." 

Similar  legislation  also  is  moving  in  the 
House,  backed  by  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive congressmen,  including  some  80 
members  who  attached  their  names  as 
co-signers. 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl* 

The  man  of  the  land.  Part  sugarcane 
expert.  Part  grower.  Part  botanist.  He  s 
a  lot  like  you.  And  he  looks  to 
Dowpon*  M  grass  killer  to  help  boost 
y,elds  and  help  a  growing  world  satisfy 
its  sweet  tooth. 

And  now,  the  convenient  ten-lb.  Pure- 
Pak  is  available  in  six-count  cases  for 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  50-lb. 
bags    Dowpon  M  grass  killer  resists 
caking,  too.  so  it's  easily  dissolved  in 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass,  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan  48640. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ol  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit- 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new- 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  vou  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how- 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To   Agriculti 

P.O   Box 
New  Orl 

NAME 

ral  Borrower's  G 
50062 

eans.  La.  70150 

jide 

ADDRESS 

CIT> 

STATF 

7IP 

ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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Sugar  eaiKf 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 

and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(JlpDAgrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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PRESIDENT  FORD'S  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  AFFECTS  SUGAR  IMPORTS 

By  executive  order  of  President  Ford,  certain  countries  have  become  eligible 
to  ship  sugar  to  the  U.S.  duty-free.  To  be  eligible,  the  exporting  country  must 
(1)  be  designated  as  a  beneficiary  developing  country,  and  (2)  meet  certain  limits 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  shipped  to  the  U.S.  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  those  countries  that  shipped  us  sugar  in  1975, 
whether  they  are  beneficiary  developing  countries,  and  whether  they  are  now 
eligible  to  ship  us  sugar  duty-free. 

COUNTRIES  THAT  EXPORTED  SUGAR  TO  THE  U.  S.  IN  1975 

Developing  Country  Eligible  to  Ship  Sugar 

Country Beneficiary Duty-free 

Argentina  Yes  No 

Australia  No  No 

Austria  No  No 

Belgium  No  No 

Bolivia  Yes  Yes 

Brazil Yes No 

Belize  Yes  No 

Canada  No  No 

Republic  of  China  Yes  No 

Colombia  Yes  No 

Costa  Rica  Yes  No 

Denmark  No  No 

Dominican  Republic  Yes  No 

Ecuador  No  No 

El  Salvador  Yes  No 

Fiii Yes Yes 

West  Germany  No  No 

Guatemala  Yes  Yes 

Haiti  Yes  Yes 

Honduras  Yes  Yes 

India Yes No 

Japan  No  No 

Korea  Yes  Yes 

Malagasy  Republic  Yes  Yes 

Malawi  Yes  Yes 

Mauritius Yes Yes 

Mexico  Yes  Yes 

Mozambique  Yes  Yes 

Netherlands  No  No 

Netherlands  Antilles  Yes  Yes 

Nicaragua  Yes  No 

Panama  Yes  No 

Paraguay  Yes  Yes 

Peru  Yes  No 

Philippines  Yes  No 

South  Africa No  No 

Swaziland  Yes  Yes 

Sweden  No  No 

Thailand  Yes  No 

United  Kingdom  No  No 

Venezuela No No 

Barbados  Yes  Yes 

Trinidad  Tobago  Yes  Yes 

St  Kitts  Yes  Yes 

Jamaica  Yes  No 

Guyana  Yes  No 


Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


LATJDBATMK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  ■  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 


MAY  15,  1976 
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OSHA  STANDARD  FOR  GUARDING  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

by:  R.  Charles  Hods  on 


The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  has  published  its  safety 
and  health  standard  for  the  guarding  of 
farmstead  and  farm  field  equipment.. 
On  June  7,  1976,  the  following  federal 
regulations  for  farmstead  and  farm  field 
equipment  go  into  effect: 

(1)  Power-take-off  drives  on  all  farm 
of  manufacture,  must  be  guarded. 
Signs  must  be  placed  on  tractors 
and  p.t.o.  driven  equipment  warn- 
ing that  p.t.o.  safety  shields  must 

be  kept  in  place. 

(2)  Nip  points  (areas  where  gears 
mesh,  or  belts  run  on  pulleys, 
etc.)  on  all  power  transmission 
components  must  be  guarded  on 
new  farm  equipment  manufac- 
tured after  June  7,  1976. 

(3)  Functional  components  (such  as 
cutterbars,  rotary  tillers,  augers, 
etc.)  on  new  equipment  manu- 
factured after  June  7,  1976,  must 
be  guarded  to  the  fullest  extent 
which  won't  substantially  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  component. 

(4)  Guards,  shields,  and  access  doors 
shall  be  in  place  when  the  equip- 
ment is  in  operation.  For  equip- 
ment manufactured  after  June  7, 
1976,  the  standard  requires  a  vis- 
ual or  audible  warning  device 
where  the  machinery  components 
continue  to  rotate  after  the  power 
is  turned  off.  Safety  signs  must 
be  placed  on  the  equipment  warn- 
ing employees  to  look  and  listen 
for  evidence  of  rotation  and  not 
to  remove  the  guard  or  access 
door  until  all  components  have 
stopped. 

(5)  By  September  7,  1976,  all  elec- 
tric powered  farmstead  equip- 
ment must  be  equipped  with 
mechanical  or  electrical  discon- 
nect devices  which  will  keep  the 


equipment  from  being  accident- 
ally started  while  it  is  being 
worked  on. 

When  an  employee  is  first  assigned  to 
a  piece  of  equipment  and  at  least  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  employer  shall  in- 
struct his  employees  in  the  safe  opera- 
tion and  servicing  of  the  equipment  he 
handles..  The  instructions  must  cover  the 
following  points: 

( 1 )  Keep  all  guards  in  place  when  the 
machine  is  in  operation. 

(2)  No  riders  are  permitted  on  farm 
field  equipment  other  than  per- 
sons required  for  instruction  or 
assistance  in  operating  the  ma- 
chine. 

(3)  Stop  the  engine,  disconnect  the 
power  source,  and  wait  for  all 
machine  movement  to  stop  before 
servicing  or  repairing  the  equip- 
ment, except  where  the  machine 
must  be  running  to  be  properly 
serviced  or  maintained. 

(4)  Make  sure  everyone  is  clear  of 
the  machinery  before  starting  the 
engine,  engaging  power,  or  oper- 
ating the  machine. 

(5)  Lock  out  electrical  power  before 
performing  maintenance  or  serv- 
ice on  electrically  powered  farm- 
stead equipment. 

This  article  is  only  a  summary  of  the 
OSHA  requirements.  Copies  of  the  com- 
plicated regulations  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  OSHA.  The  address  is: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  -  OSHA 
546  Carondelet,  Room  202 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

Ask  for  the  Safety  and  Health  Standard 
for  Guarding  of  Farm  Field  Equipment, 
Farmstead  Equipment  and  Cotton  Gins. 
Your  County  Agent  has  information  on 
these  regulations.  Be  sure  to  contact  him 
if  you  have  any  questions. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Six  chain  net  wagons,  fair  to 
poor  condition.  Less  rims  and  tires.  Valen- 
tine Sugars.  Phone  (504)  532-2541. 
FOR  SALE:  AC  440  four  wheel  drive  trac- 
tor with  A/C  cab,  3  point  hitch,  Cummings 
engine  (Steiger)  365  hours.  Lilliston  rolling 
cultivator.  Robert  Judice,  Sr.,  Rt.  3,  Box  750, 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  229-4769 
or  229-6375. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Loader  on  D-17 
Tractor.  Good  condition.  Phone  (318)  275- 
5934.  No  collect  calls. 

FOR  SALE:  All  hydraulic  7  row  Hi  Boy 
built  from  Broussard  cane  harvester.  Powered 
by  D-330  CAT  Engine.  Phone  (504)  526-8694. 
FOR  SALE:  WD  45  tractor  w/Thomson 
loader,  set  of  Thompson  double  choppers, 
Thompson  row  breaking  plow,  two  Thom- 
son rubber  tired  Carts,  AC  D-17  tractor, 
1964  Thompson  Jr.  cane  harvester,  eight  foot 
Cameco  disc  harrow,  drain  machine,  two 
wheel  trailer,  three  bottom  plow.  Contact 
Albert  Bourg,  Rt.  1  Box  244-A,  Belle  Rose, 
La.  70341.  Phone  (504)  473-7792. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  FV"MAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   hrNfll 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       '  WlfHI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 


cleaner  cane. 


<5^CH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.  AMBLER.  PA.  19002 


m^^m^m 


The  Sugar 
Bulletin 


FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  May  28,  1976  _. 
Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1 

15.21 

-  May  28,  1976  __ 

..._:.15.6439 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE   SUGAR   BULLETIN 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Houma  Contact  Meet 
Thursday,  June  17 


It's  again  time  for  the  League's 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  Contact  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday, 
June  17,  1976  in  the  Houma  Municipal 


Auditorium    beginning 
morning. 


at   8:45    in   the 


Listed  below  is  the  schedule  of  the 
program: 


Program 

CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

June  17,  1976 

Municipal  Auditorium 

Houma,  Louisiana 

8:45  AM 

Call  to  order. 

P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Jr., 
Chairman 

9:00  AM 

Seedling  program. 

R.  D.  Breaux 

9:15  AM 

Canal  Point  crossing  program. 

J.  D.  Miller 

9:30  AM 

Houma  crossing  program. 

P.  H.  Dunckelman 

9:45  AM 

Outfield  variety  tests. 

H.  P.  Fanguy 

10:00  AM 

ISSCT  Indonesian  expedition: 
A  progress  report. 

H.  Koike  as  reported 
to  J.  E.  Irvine 

10:15  AM 

Effect  of  populations  on  yields. 

R.  J.  Matherne 

10:30  AM 

Coffee  Break. 

10:45  AM 

Serial  hot  water  and  aerated  steam 
for  RSD  control. 

G.T.A.  Benda 

11:00  AM 

Nitrogen  fixation. 

S.  M.  Yang 

11:15  AM 

Variety  fiber  content  and  mill 
sampling  methods. 

B.  L.  Legendre 

11:30  AM 

Host  plant  resistance,  radiation  and 
biological  borer  control. 

J.  W.  Sanford 

11:45  AM 

Azulox  for  johnsongrass.  New  weeds 
and  their  control. 

R.  W.  Millhollon 

12:00  N 

Adjourn  for  lunch. 

Station  Staff 

Please  note  the  program  ends  at  noon. 
It  will  be  a  half  day  program. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  on  the  program.  Everything 


listed  is  important,  but  cane  growers  are 

always  eager  to  hear  about  new  varieties 

and  killing  grass.  Hugh  Fanguy  and  Rex 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"New  Natural  Gas  Bill  Introduced" 

A  new  compromise  natural  gas  pricing 
bill  was  recently  introduced  by  six  sena- 
tors. In  introducing  the  bill  they  stated 
that  its  provisions  would  stimulate  ex- 
ploration and  production  while  avoiding 
rapid  price  increases.  The  bill  includes 
provisions  which  would  phase  out  the  use 
of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  but  would 
also  provide  agriculture  and  home  heat- 
ing the  highest  priority  in  case  of  short- 
age. Under  the  new  proposal,  the  price 
of  offshore  gas  discovered  after  January 
1,  1976,  would  be  allowed  to  rise  to  ap- 
proximately $1.35  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
with  adjustments  based  on  the  cost  of 
living.  Old  gas  .  .  .  that  discovered  prior 
to  the  January  1,  1976,  cutoff  .  .  .  would 
continue  to  be  controlled  at  the  current 
52#  rate. 

The  bill  would  put  newly  discovered 
onshore  gas  under  a  ceiling  of  about  $1.60 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  After  seven  years 
the  price  ceiling  would  be  removed  en- 
tirely. Again,  old,  pre-1976  gas  would  con- 
tinue under  the  52$  lid. 

As  is  presently  the  case,  natural  gas 
sales  within  a  state  would  be  free  from 
price  regulation. 

As  of  this  writing  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  approved  the  bill 
by  a  sixteen  to  one  vote.  The  bill  was 
co-sponsored  by  deregulation  advocates 
and  also  deregulation  opponents.  Senate 
action  is  expected  before  the  summer 
recess  for  the  political  conventions. 

"U.S.  Duty  Free  Sugar  Imports 
to  Increase" 

The  May  issue  of  a  USDA  report  on 
sugar  and  sweeteners  outlined  that  sugar 
imports  from  several  countries  supplying 
small  but  significant  quantities  of  siu*ar 
to  the  United  States  became  duty  free 


on  January  1,  1976.  Under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preference  authorized  in 
Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  a  pre- 
ferred duty  rate  of  zero  was  established 
for  designated  beneficiary  countries. 
Sugar  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of 
commodities  designated  as  eligible  for  a 
preferential  rate. 

Between  January  1  and  March  1,  1976, 
there  were  fifteen  countries  ( Bolivia,  Fiji 
Islands,  Haiti,  Honduras,  South  Korea, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi,  Mauritius, 
Mozambique,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Pa- 
nama, Swaziland,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador 
and  Thailand)  exporting  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  Effective  March  1, 
1976,  Belize,  Guatemala  and  Mexico  were 
added  to  the  duty  free  list.  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Thailand  were 
removed  from  the  current  list  of  duty  free 
countries. 

Imports  from  a  total  of  twenty  coun- 
tries are  currently  dutiable  at  the  most- 
favored  ratio  rate.  The  current  United 
States  duty  on  imported  sugar  is  66.25 
cents  per  cwt.  for  refined  sugar  and  62.50 
cents  per  owt.  for  96  degree  sugar,  (raw 
value ) . 

"National  Commission  on  Food  Costs, 
Pricing  and  Marketing" 

A  move  towards  settling  a  controversy 
which  has  caused  considerable  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  May  11  when  they  favorably 
reported  HR  11998,  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Vigorito,  (D.,  PA),  that  would  es- 
tablish a  national  commission  on  food 
costs,  pricing  and  marketing.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  jurisdictional 
battle  between  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
over  which  committee  should  handle  this 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System' 
to  every  member. 

St  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System' to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples;'  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane!' 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill;' 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation — LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 

issue.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
action  will  probably  result  in  similar 
action  on  a  different  bill  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  provides 
for  a  commission  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  five  members  of  the 
Senate  and  five  public  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  outside 
the  Federal  government,  to  represent 
consumers,  farmers,  processors  and 
distributors. 

It  would  investigate  anticompetitive 
structures  in  the  food  industry,  the  re- 
flection in  prices  charged  in  the  market- 
ing chain  to  farm  prices,  along  with  the 
impact  of  labor  costs  and  labor  practices, 
local,  state  and  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations, plus  packaging  and  transporta- 
tion charges,  on  the  availability  and  costs 
of  food  to  consumers. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

Millhollen  will  tell  it  like  it  is  on  varie- 
ties and  weeds. 

Rouby  Matherne's  talk  on  stalk  popu- 
lation will  be  interesting.  He  has  some 
tests  on  cane  planted  in  rows  spaced  one 
foot  apart.  Don't  think  this  is  foolish. 
These  plots  produced  fantastic  yields  of 
cane  per  acre. 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Jim  Irvine,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Houma  Station,  invite  all 
cane  growers  and  others  interested  in  our 
crop  to  attend  the  meeting. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Six  chain  net  wagons,  fair  to 
poor  condition.  Less  rims  and  tires.  Valen- 
tine Sugars.  Phone  (504)  532-2541. 

FOR  SALE:  AC  440  four  wheel  drive  trac- 
tor with  A/C  cab,  3  point  hitch,  Cummings 
engine  (Steiger)  365  hours.  Lilliston  rolling 
cultivator.  Robert  Judice,  Sr.,  Rt.  3,  Box  750, 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  229-4769 
or  229-6375. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Loader  on  D-17 
Tractor.  Good  condition.  Phone  (318)  275- 
5934.  No  collect  calls. 

FOR  SALE:  All  hydraulic  7  row  Hi  Boy 
built  from  Broussard  cane  harvester.  Powered 
by  D-330  CAT  Engine.  Phone  (504)  526-8694. 

FOR  SALE:  WD  45  tractor  w/Thomson 
loader,  set  of  Thompson  double  choppers, 
Thompson  row  breaking  plow,  two  Thom- 
son rubber  tired  Carts,  AC  D-17  tractor, 
1964  Thompson  Jr.  cane  harvester,  eight  foot 
Cameco  disc  harrow,  drain  machine,  two 
wheel  trailer,  three  bottom  plow.  Contact 
Albert  Bourg,  Rt.  1  Box  244-A,  Belle  Rose, 
La.  70341.  Phone  (504)  473-7792. 

FOR  SALE:  1967  Thomson  Jr.  harvester. 
New  AC  Diesel  motor  and  "B"  motor  com- 
pletely overhauled.  Rufus  J.  Landry,  Rt.  1 
Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  00450  five  bottom 
plow  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  (504) 
369-7800.  Wesley  Monson,  Rt.  1  Box  P-9, 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Su- 
perintendent for  year  round  work  in  La. 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South  Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Sugar  cane  -  ~K1^ 
growers  ■  p 

disagree  about  I 
when  to  spray  <?  y 

and  how  / 

to  spray.  / 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 

Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

lHl>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


A.  General 

1.  Assign  flagmen  at  critical  cross- 
ing areas  and  turning  points  where 
traffic  is  heavy. 

2.  Inspect  all  equipment  that  travels 
on  the  highway.  Make  sure  all 
lights  are  in  working  order.  Re- 
place old  and  cracked  tires  that 
are  susceptible  to  blowouts.  Equip 
all  hitches  with  a  strong  safety 
chain. 

3.  Replace  old  slow-moving  vehicle 
emblems  with  new  ones.  The  flou- 
rescent  material  on  the  emblems 
has  probably  outlived  its  useful 
life.  Reflectors  should  be  placed 
on  the  rear  of  all  wagons  and  trail- 
ers. 

4.  Scrape  mud  off  highways  to  pre- 
vent accidents. 


B.  Tractor  and  Wagon  Units 

1.  Tow  no  more  than  two  wagons  by 
a  tractor  on  a  highway. 

2.  Keep  tractors  off  the  highways  at 
night  or  under  foggy  conditions. 

3.  Load  wagons  and  trailers  properly 
to  avoid  spillage  and  protruding 
cane.  Loading  cane  too  high  only 
to  be  knocked  off  at  bridges  and 
underpasses  is  completely  unneces- 
sary and  infuriates  the  public. 

4.  Cover  all  tractor  hauling  units  with 
liability  insurance. 

5.  Urge  all  tractor  drivers  to  pull  off 
the  highway  onto  shoulder,  where 
possible  and  permitted,  to  allow 
long  lines  of  vehicles  to  pass. 

6.  Avoid  forming  a  "convoy"  of  trac- 
tor and  wagon  units.  Leave  plenty 
of  space  between  units  for  cars  and 
trucks. 


7.  Provide  line  of  vision  for  driver 
through  front  and  rear  of  wagon 
by  use  of  expanded  metal. 

8.  Use  pulling  bolts  of  adequate 
strength. 

9.  Inspect  hitches,  tongues  and  axles 
often  for  cracks  or  signs  of  exces- 
sive wear. 


C.  Truck-Tractor  and  Semi-Trailer  Units 

1.  Comply  with  width,  height,  and 
length  regulations  for  trucks  and 
trailers. 

a.  Maximum  width  —  96  inches 

(8  feet) 

b.  Maximum  height  —  loaded  or 
unloaded  —  13  feet,  6  inches 

c.  Maximum  length  of  entire  rig  — 
60  feet 

■  2.  See  that  all  drivers  are  properly 
licensed. 

3.  Cover  trucks  and  trailers  with  lia- 
bility insurance  and  keep  inspec- 
tion current. 

4.  Have  the  following  equipment  on 
trucks  and  trailers  in  good  work- 
ing order  as  required  by  law: 

a.  Reflectors  for  daytime  use,  flares 
for  night  use 

b.  Lights  and  directional  signals 

c.  Mufflers 

d.  Mud  flaps 

D.  Courtesy 

1.  Be  courteous  to  other  drivers  on 
the  highway. 

2.  Courtesy  is  contagious  and  contri- 
butes to  safety. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   KKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®       '  fcl»#MJ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)-established  names 
cleaner  cane. 


in 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar 

Exchange 

New  Orleans  Price  on  June  14,  1976  

14.86 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  14,  1976 

_15.5195 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Htill  li#  Azodrin- insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Bill  Gibbens  Expires 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  death  of 
William  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  on  May  31.  Mr. 
Gibbens  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Valentine  Sugars. 

OSHA  Correction 

An  article  which  appeared  on  page  12 
of  the  May  15  Sugar  Bulletin  stated  that 
the  new  OSHA  standard  for  guarding 
farm  equipment  would  go  into  effect  on 
June  7,  1976.  Since  that  article  appeared 
OSHA  has  postponed  the  effective  date 
for  these  regulations  until  October  25, 
1976.  The  date  the  "electrical  disconnect 
device"  regulation  goes  into  effect  has 
also  been  changed  from  September  7  to 
October  25.  These  postponements  were 
due  to  a  delay  in  the  printing  of  informa- 
tional and  educational  material  to  be  used 
in  explaining  the  new  standards  to  people 
affected  by  them. 

NOTE:  Due  to  a  printing  error,  a  line 
was  left  out  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  arti- 
cle. The  paragraph  should  read  as  fol- 
lows: Power-take-off  drives  on  all  farm 
equipment,  regardless  of  date  of  manu- 
facture, must  be  guarded. 

Record  Florida  Crop 

The  recently  completed  1975-76  Florida 
sugar  cane  crop  produced  1,060,911  tons 
of  raw  sugar  —  a  new  record.  The  sea- 
son lasted  an  average  of  151  days  with 
the  first  mill  starting  on  October  14  and 
the  last  mill  completing  operations  on 
May   1. 

For  comparison  purposes,  Hawaii  pro- 


duced  1,107,197  tons   of  raw  sugar  for 
this  year. 

Of  the  10,807,496  tons  of  cane  ground, 
3,410,000  of  those  tons  were  mechani- 
cally harvested.  This  was  31  percent  of 
the  crop. 

Funds  for  U.S.D.A.  Land  Purchase 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  have 
approved  $450,000  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Houma  Station.  Thanks  are  due  Con- 
gressmen Dave  Treen  and  John  Breaux 
and  Senators  Russell  Long  and  Bennett 
Johnston  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 150  acres  of  land  for  research 
work. 

The  station  presently  owns  30  acres 
of  land,  with  approximately  13  of  those 
acres  occupied  by  buildings.  The  Station 
previously  used  62  acres  of  land  for  re- 
search work.  The  landowner  has  recently 
terminated  the  agreement  with  the  sta- 
tion in  order  to  develop  the  land  for  non- 
agriculture  uses. 

Empty  Cans 

An  interesting  article  about  herbicide 
and  pesticide  cans  appeared  recently  in 
the  John  Deere  publication.  The  Furrow. 
Lots  of  farmers  are  not  emptying  this 
cans  completely  and  are  throwing  away 
several  dollars  each  time.  Studies  at  Ore- 
gon State  University  show  that  nearly  six 
ounces  of  fluid  material— worth  as  much 
as  $3— remains  in  an  average,  unrinsed 
5-gallon  container.  The  recommendation 
is  a  30-second  drain  with  three  rinses. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System5  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59:'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time;'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical  and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

«||  1       Threshhold. 

^m  5.  Spray  "GUTHION 

insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


Chemaqro 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


RIGHT-OF-WAY  COMMITTEE 


Since  the  newly  formed  Right- of -Way 
Committee  of  the  League  held  its  first 
meeting,  the  League  staff  and  members 
of  the  committee  have  given  the  subject 
further  discussion  and  consideration.  This 
committee  can  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The  duties  are  to: 

"Study,  gather  and  disseminate  among 
League  members  general  information 
on  procedures  that  are  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  a  Landowner  when  he 
has  been  asked  to  grant  a  right-of-way 
for  a  pipe  line,  electric  power  line  or 
highway.  This  does  not  include  ren- 
dering of  assistance  in  particular  cases." 

It  was  felt  by  those  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  that  favorable  right-of-way 
settlements  can  best  be  obtained  if  land- 
owners in  given  geographic  areas  will  co- 
operate with  one  another  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  This  practice  has  long  been 
in  effect  in  at  least  one  area  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  procedure  gen- 
erally followed  by  the  landowners  in  that 
area  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  right-of-way  negotiating  commit- 
tee composed  knowledgeable  land- 
owners was  formed. 

2.  The  committee  negotiates  all  rights- 
of-way  settlements  for  the  individual 


members  of  the  group,  whether  or 
not  the  committee  members  own 
land  which  will  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  way. 

3.  None  of  the  members  of  the  group 
will  execute  a  right-of-way  agree- 
ment or  contract  until  all  group 
members  whose  lands  are  to  be 
crossed  are  satisfied  with  their  set- 
tlements. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
type  of  group  negotiation  are  many.  The 
landowners  who  join  together  are  per- 
mitted to  bargain  from  strength  and  unity 
and  thereby  will  normally  obtain  greater 
monetary  benefits  as  well  as  more  favor- 
able contract  provisions. 

In  order  for  group  right-of-way  nego- 
tiations to  be  successful  for  the  land- 
owners, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
members  of  the  group  have  confidence  in 
one  another  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  If  in- 
dividual members  of  the  group  refuse  to 
accept  the  committee's  recommendations 
and  commence  their  own  negotiations, 
the1  primary  purpose  of  group  negotia- 
tions will  be  defeated. 

Of  vital  concern  to  the  landowner  in 
right-of-way  negotiations  is  the  location 
of  the  right  of  way  across  his  property. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish 
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a  particular  area  or  "alley"  for  pipe  lines 
and  power  lines.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished a  criss-cross  pattern  of  rights  of 
way  across  the  property  will  be  avoided. 

In  conducting  right-of-way  negotia- 
tions, whether  individually  or  as  a  group, 
it  is  essential  that  landowners  obtain  the 
advice  and  services  of  competent  legal 
counsel.  In  many  instances  the  attorney 
will  assist  in  the  negotiations  regarding 
location  and  monetary  consideration. 
Equally  important,  however,  will  be  his 
work  in  the  preparation  of  the  contract 
document  to  insure  that  it  contains  the 
many  conditions  and  provisions  necessary 
to  protect  the  landowner's  interest.  Fre- 
quently pipe  line  and  power  line  com- 
panies will  agree  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
landowner's  attorney.  This  type  of  ar- 
rangement should  be  fully  discussed  with 
your  attorney  prior  to  making  it  a  part 
of  your  negotiations. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  is  not 
to  get  in  a  hurry  to  end  or  complete 
the  contract.  Think  about  all  details  of 
granting  the  right-of-way.  Think  of  the 
future  and  how  it  will  affect  the  com- 
plete farming  operation  now  and  in  the 
future.  Think  about  all  possible  damages 
(too  many  to  mention)  and  all  possible 
inconveniences.  Just  because  a  right-of- 
way  goes  through  the  wooded  low  area 
in  the  rear  of  the  property  there  is  value 
there  to  the  owner  and  there  are  damages 
to  be  incurred  to  that  property. 

Don't  be  foolish.  The  most  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  competent  legal 
counsel.  A  good  lawyer  can  help  in  many 
ways.  In  this  instance,  a  lawyer  can  be 
another  service  necessary  to  the  farming 
operation;  and,  without  this  service,  the 
outcome  will  not  be  as  good. 

Another  article  will  be  wrritten  on  this 
same  subject  in  the  near  future. 


BUY 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
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FOR  SALE:  Six  chain  net  wagons,  fair  to 
poor  condition.  Less  rims  and  tires.  Valen- 
tine Sugars.  Phone  (504)  532-2541. 


FOR  SALE:  AC  440  four  wheel  drive  trac- 
tor with  A/C  cab,  3  point  hitch,  Cummings 
engine  (Steiger)  365  hours.  Lilliston  rolling 
cultivator.  Robert  Judice,  Sr.,  Rt.  3,  Box  750, 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  229-4769 
or  229-6375. 


FOR  SALE:  All  hydraulic  7  row  Hi  Boy 
built  from  Broussard  cane  harvester.  Powered 
by  D-330  CAT  Engine.  Phone  (504)  526-8694. 


FOR  SALE:  WD  45  tractor  w/Thomson 
loader,  set  of  Thompson  double  choppers, 
Thompson  row  breaking  plow,  two  Thom- 
son rubber  tired  Carts,  AC  D-17  tractor, 
1964  Thompson  Jr.  cane  harvester,  eight  foot 
Cameco  disc  harrow,  drain  machine,  two 
wheel  trailer,  three  bottom  plow.  Contact 
Albert  Bourg,  Rt.  1  Box  244-A,  Belle  Rose, 
La.  70341.  Phone  (504)  473-7792. 


FOR  SALE:  1967  Thomson  Jr.  harvester. 
New  AC  Diesel  motor  and  "B"  motor  com- 
pletely overhauled.  Rufus  J.  Landry,  Rt.  1 
Box  80,  Belle  Rose,  La.  70341.  Phone  (504) 
473-8868. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  00450  five  bottom 
plow  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  (504) 
369-7800.  Wesley  Monson,  Rt.  1  Box  P-9, 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Fabrication  Su- 
perintendent for  year  round  work  in  La. 
sugar  factory.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  refer  to  ad  T-7. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


"New  Natural  Gas  Bill  Introduced" 

Cong.  John  Murphy,  (D.,  N.Y.);  Clar- 
ence Brown,  (R.,  Ohio);  Bob  Krueger, 
( D.,  Tex. )  and  sixteen  other  House  Com- 
merce Committee  members  recently  in- 
troduced a  natural  gas  deregulation  bill, 
HR  14069.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  con- 
tains the  priorities  for  essential  agricul- 
tural uses  and  goes  much  further  in  com- 
plete deregulation  than  Senate  bill  3422 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  awaits  full  Senate  action. 
Senate  action  may  be  delayed  because 
of  work  on  tax  reform  legislation.  Some 
effort  is  being  made  to  speed  action  in 
the  House  prior  to  consideration  of  a 
natural  gas  bill  by  the  full  Senate. 

"Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform 
Action  Introduced" 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
chairman,  Al  Ullman,  (D.,  Oreg. ),  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  entitled  "Es- 
tate and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act".  In  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  he  stated,  "This  bill  does 
not  challenge  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  progressive  tax  on  large  inheritances. 
Rather  the  bill  seeks  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy over  the  years  and  bring  into  modern 
balance  the  tax  impact  on  estates  created 
by  those  changes." 

"At  death,  a  farmer's  estate  .  .  .  which 
in  most  cases  consists  of  his  house,  his 
land,  and  his  farm  equipment ...  is  taxed 
at  a  value  based  on  its  'highest  and  best 
use." 

"Thus,  the  present  estate  tax  contri- 
butes to  the  deterioration  of  traditional 


family  farms  and  small  business  which 
are  vital  sectors  of  our  national  economy." 

"The  tax  bill  I  am  introducing  is  writ- 
ten to  protect  persons  with  modest  per- 
sonal estates  and  family  farms  and  busi- 
nesses and  at  the  same  time  maintains  a 
progressive  tax  on  excessive  wealth.  By 
easing  the  tax  on  smaller  estates,  we  have 
injected  a  necessary  measure  of  equity 
to  the  present  Federal  estate  tax  system." 

"My  bill  unifies  the  rate  schedule  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  grants  major 
relief  by  providing  all  estates  a  credit 
equivalent  to  $120,000  .  .  .  doubles  the 
present  estate  tax  exemption.  The  bill 
provides  an  additional  credit  for  the  es- 
tates of  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
which  when  added  to  the  basic  estate  tax 
credit  is  equivalent  of  an  exemption  of 
$200,000.  The  additional  credit  would, 
however,  be  phased  out  where  the  estate 
exceeds  $1  million.  Should  the  estate  be 
passed  outside  the  family  within  25  years 
the  estate  tax  benefit  would  be  recap- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part. 

"The  bill  also  increases  the  marital  de- 
ductions for  estate  and  gifts  taxes.  Present 
law  provides  a  marital  deduction  of  half 
the  adjusted  gross  estate.  My  bill  would 
allow  a  marital  deduction  of  $250,000  or 
one-half  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  .  .  . 
whichever  is  greater.  This  benefits  the 
surviving  spouse  inheriting  ad  adjusted 
gross  estate  of  less  than  $500,000.  The 
bill  also  increases  the  gift  tax  marital 
deduction  permitting  a  transfer  up  to 
$100,000  of  lifetime  gifts  to  a  spouse  tax 
free." 
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Sugar  eaner 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 

Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(SDIp>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  AND 
PRODUCTION  COMPARED 


Statistical  Crop 
Year  (a) 

World  Sugar 
Consumption 

World  Sugar 
Production 

Increase 
Production  < 

or  Decrease  of 
)ver  Consumption 

(In  thousands  of  metric  tons, 

raw  value) 

Percent 

1975-76* 

79,855 

82,047 

+2,192 

+2.74 

1975-75 

78,076 

79,282 

+1,206 

+1.54 

1973-74 

80,868 

80,673 

—    195 

—  .24 

1972-73 

77,956 

77,349 

—    607 

—  .78 

1971-72 

75,926 

73,885 

—2,041 

—2.69 

1970-71 

74,419 

72,771 

—1,648 

—2.21 

1969-70 

72,223 

74,346 

+2,123 

+2.94 

1968-69 

68,141 

67,784 

—    357 

—  .52 

1967-68 

65,635 

66,435 

+    800 

+1.22 

1966-67 

65,457 

65,642 

+    185 

+  .28 

1965-66 

62,816 

63,102 

+    286 

+  .46 

1964-65 

59,273 

66,831 

+7,558 

+12.75 

1963-64 

54,26.1 

54,745 

+    484 

+  .89 

1962-63 

54,479 

51,172 

—3,307 

—6.07 

1961-62 

55,602 

52,351 

—3,251 

—5.85 

1960-61 

52,734 

56,073 

+3,339 

+6.33 

1959-60 

48,858 

49,564 

+    706 

+1.44 

1958-59 

47,561 

51,034 

+3,473 

+7.30 

1957-58 

44,704 

45,172 

+    468 

+  1.05 

1956-57 

42,228 

42,339 

+    111 

+  .26 

1955-56 

40,443 

39,322 

—1,121 

—2.77 

1954-55 

38,254 

38,255 

+        1 

+  .00 

1953-54 

36,892 

38,390 

+  1,498 

+4.06 

1952-53 

35,200 

35,132 

—     68 

—  .19 

[a)     Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31 
*      Latest  F.  O.  Licht  estimate  (May  25.  1976) 
Fable  Courtesy  of  Lamborn  Sugar  Market  Report 
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The  Silentaiie  Cc. 

OEM  Manufacturer 

1698  Wooddale  Court  -  P.   0.    Box  2463 

Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana   70821 

Phone  383-6112  or  927-5078 

W.  0.   Lovett,  Owner  -  Res.  775-5583 


Sugar  Cane  Seed  Treatment  Chamber 


Developed  by  the  Agricultural    Experimental   Station  Specialists: 


Dr.  Billy  J.  Cochran  -  Associate  Professor 
Mr.  Manse  I  Mayeux  -  Professor 
Dr.  Rene"  Steib  -  Professor  -  Plant  Pathology 
Mr.  William   H.  Hadden  -  Engineering  Specialist 


for  the  treatment  of  seed  cane  using  aerated  steam  to  control 
Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  in   Louisiana 


SPECIFICATIONS:  (Mfg.  stds.) 


h"   A.C.  Weather  Proof  Piywood  Construction 

Sides  and  Tops 
V  Marine  Plywood  on  floor 
Framing   C -grade  Fir  members  with 

Adhes  ive   Sealant  in  all  jo  ints 
Foil  Backed    insulation  throughout  the  Chamber 
Interior   of  Chamber  lined  with  ';"  Marine  Plywood 
Chamber   mounted  on  3  -4  x  4   Red  Wood  Runners 
125   Gallon  per  hour  Stea<r   Generater 
Thermostatic   Steam  Valve  to  control  temperature 
ASME    Steel  Accumulator  Tank  -  Insulated 


2650  Cubic  Feet  per  Minute  Blower  -  The 

Silentaire  Company  Model  number  MCFB   12" 

56   Foot  Track 

3   Dollys 

3   Square  Steel  Tubing  Carts  for  processing  seed 
in   chamber 

All   necessary  Piping 


OPTIONAL   EQUIPMENT: 

1 .  12   Hour  Dial  Temperature  Time   Recorder 

2.  Combination  Steam  Generator  for  12  months 

farm   service  instead  of  just  planting  season 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  rrilJIA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  KpNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  ■!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


<^CHE^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Crop  Outlook  July  1 


Most  Louisiana  cane  growers  would 
say  this  crop  looks  good  now.  Most  of 
these  same  growers  would  also  say  that 
"the  crop  is  not  yet  saved  or  in  the  bag" 
and  much  can  happen  between  now  and 
the  end  of  December.  Nevertheless,  this 
crop  does  have  good  potential. 

Stubble  stands  are  generally  good  over 
the  belt.  Although  there  are  some  gaps 
in  plant  cane,  it  has  suckered  well.  There 
are  some  few  acres  of  weak  plant  cane. 
However,  there  was  a  large  planting 
made  last  fall  and  therefore,  the  percent 
plant  to  stubble  cane  is  better  now  than 
during  the  last  three  crops.  This  in  itself 
should  help  improve  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  for  this  year.  There  is  a  smaller 
amount  of  third  and  fourth  year  stubble 
cane  around  and  this  was  influenced  by 
the  large  planting  made  generally  last 
year. 

The  grass  situation  is  certainly  better 
than  this  time  last  year.  Although  grass 
in  fields  made  a  jump  in  June,  several 
important  points  can  be  made  about  the 
grass.  The  Johnsongrass  was  suppressed 
long  enough  during  cultivation  and 
herbicide  application  time  to  allow  the 
cane  to  come  through.  Secondlv,  the 
chemical  program  was  better  timed,  and, 
although  seed  heads  of  Johnsongrass  are 
evident  now,  many  of  these  plants  are 
weakened  and  not  lush  in  growth  and 
will  not  shade  out  too  many  cane  plants. 
Another  noticeable  effect  is  the  lack  of 
chemical   damage   to   cane   on   ends   of 


rows.  Last  year  the  effect  of  chemical 
damage  where  spray  equipment  went  in 
and  out  of  the  field  was  evident  all  over 
the  belt.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  this 
is  apparent  this  year. 

There  have  not  been  many  growth 
measurements  reported  thus  far,  but 
most  growers  say  the  crop  is  shorter  than 
last  year.  Each  one  hastens  to  add  that 
there  are  more  suckers  this  year. 

There  is  a  definite  air  of  optimism 
around.  Three  important  sugar  cane 
figures,  Mr.  James  Graugnard,  President, 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau,  Mr.  Fernand 
( Bud )  Falgoust,  high  yield  cane  grower, 
St.  James,  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Martin 
Cancienne,  a  young  assistant  field  mana- 
ger, Savoie  Farms,  Belle  Rose,  Louisiana, 
all  expressed  a  very  bright  outlook  on 
June  28  for  this  crop.  However,  when 
it  was  mentioned  that  they  could  be 
quoted,  each  one  of  these  started  the 
old  hedging  game.  Most  Louisiana  grow- 
ers who  attended  the  League's  June  17 
Contact  meeting  and  the  joint  Louisiana 
and  Florida  American  Society  of  Tech- 
nologists meeting  agreed  this  crop  looks 
pretty  now.  It  is  certainly  hoped  that 
this  over-abundance  of  optimism  does 
not  put  a  hex  on  this  crop. 

It  is  time  for  a  good  crop.  A  good  crop 
and  a  good  price  at  the  same  time  would 
be  welcomed.  However,  if  you  believe 
some  of  the  experts  on  price,  the  outlook 
for  a  good  Louisiana  cane  crop  is  better 
than  for  a  good  price  for  sugar. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

"Sen.  Long  Requests  President's  Assist- 
ance   on    Behalf    of    Domestic     Sugar 
Industry 


With  sugar  prices  continuing  on  a 
downward  trend,  Sen.  Russell  Long  re- 
cently wrote  the  following  letter  to 
President  Ford. 

'Dear  Mr.  President: 

You  are  aware  of  my  interest  in  do- 
mestic sugar  production  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  my 
home  state  of  Louisiana  and  due  to  my 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
sugar  legislation. 

Domestic  sugar  producers  have  been 
without  a  specific  sugar  program  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  On  March  11  of  this 
year,  Senators  Inouye,  Curtis  and  Dole 
joined  me  in  a  letter  to  you  expressing 
our  concern  over  anticipated  develop- 
ments in  the  international  sugar  trade 
and  their  effect  on  domestic  production. 

Since  that  time,  the  price  situation  for 
our  domestic  producers  has  deteriorated 
considerably  to  the  point  of  jeopardizing 
the  continuation  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try. On  the  day  preceding  our  March 
letter,  the  domestic  raw  price  was  16.5 
cents  per  pound.  By  June  3,  less  than 
three  months  later,  the  price  had  de- 
clined to  13.85.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
price  may  decline  even  further. 

Passage  of  sugar  legislation  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  the  many 
Dther  legislative  matters  to  be  handled. 
However,  there  are  available  to  you  op- 
tions which  could  be  used  at  your 
discretion  to  prevent  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  domestic  sugar  production. 
There  arc  actions  which  could  be  taken 
by  you  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. 

1.  Increase  the  present  tariff  level 
from  62.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to 


as  much  as  1.875  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  could  be  accomplished 
simply  by  amending  Executive  Order 
No.  4334  of  November  16,  1974. 

2.  Reduce  the  present  foreign  import 
quota  of  7  million  tons  to  a  more  real- 
istic level.  Total  imports  of  foreign  sugar 
in  1975  were  only  3.9  million  tons,  and 
a  restriction  for  1976  at  about  the  same 
level  might  result  in  a  more  reasonable 
price  lor  sugar.  Individual  country 
quotas  could  be  established  if  you  con- 
sidered it  advisable.  This  aiso  could  be 
accomplished  by  amending  Executive 
Order  No.  4334  of  November  16,  1974. 

3.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  a  price  support  program  for 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  under  au- 
thority contained  in  Title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  level  of 
support  could  be  established  from  zero 
to  bO  percent  of  parity.  The  level  of  sup- 
port should  be  a  minimum  of  70  percent 
of  parity  in  order  to  be  equitable  with 
levels  established  for  producers  of  milk, 
grains,  and  other  essential  commodities. 
Seventy  percent  of  parity  would  result 
in  a  price  for  raw  sugar  of  18.5  cents 
per  pound.  The  cost  of  production  cur- 
rently ranges  between  15.5  cents  and  20 
cents  per  pound. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
advice  as  to  what  steps  the  Administra- 
tion might  take  to  correct  the  dangerous 
situation  now  facing  our  domestic  sugar 
producers.  Since  this  matter  is  so  vital 
to  the  29  domestic  sugar-producing 
states,  your  early  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  B.  Long  (sig) 

Chairman 

Finance  Committee 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar;'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane'.' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays,"  Carter  states. 
"Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' ." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation—LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

;.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System*  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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LOUISIANA  DIVISION 


(Talk  by  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  President,  Louisiana  Division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists) 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Division  of 
the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists,  and  is  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  serve  as  President  during  1976, 
the  bicentennial  year,  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  nation,  and  what  a  great 
country  America  is!  There  are  some  who 
would  prefer  changes  in  our  form  of 
government,  but  this  great  republic  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  I  know  of  no  other 
system  of  government  devised  by  man 
that  has  worked  as  well  as  our  republican 
form  of  government.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  as  citizens,  to  strive  to 
maintain  this  system  so  that  our  grand- 
children and  greatgrandchildren  will 
celebrate  the  tricentennial  in  2076. 

During  the  last  several  months,  our 
television  sets,  radios,  magazines,  bill- 
boards and  the  like  have  been  blitzed 
with  advertisements  depicting  the  last 
200  years.  Each  of  these  advertisements, 
commercials  and  editorials  has  one  basic 
message,  i.e.,  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  greatest  nations  in  the 
entire  world.  This  was  accomplished  in 
one  way,  by  lots  of  hard  work  and  the 
determination  of  its  people.  The  long, 
hard  struggle  that  the  United  States  has 
endured  makes  me  proud.  This  country, 
its  people  and  its  industries  have  come  a 
long  way. 

One  of  those  industries  is  our  own 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  We  are  181 
years  old.  One  must  stop  and  realize  how 
far    the    Louisiana    sugar    industry    has 


come  in  that  181-year  span.  The  point 
just  made  is  sometimes  forgotten  by 
some  people  in  the  sugar  industry.  No 
doubt,  there  have  been  some  hard  times 
in  all  those  years;  hurricances,  droughts, 
floods,  diseases,  low  prices,  acreage  re- 
strictions, labor  shortages  and  freezes  are 
just  a  few  "problems"  that  come  to  mind. 
Many  of  those  are  still  with  us.  There  are 
always  the  prophets  of  doom,  who  have 
been  predicting  the  end  of  the  industry 
for  most  of  the  181  years  of  our  existence. 
The  fact  remains  that,  despite  the  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  us  now,  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  is  as  strong  as  any 
other  sugar  industry  in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  prove  that  point  to  you  this 
morning. 

First:  Our  sugar  cane  research  work 
is  second  to  none;  no  other  sugar  indus- 
try in  the  world  places  as  much  emphasis 
on  research  as  we  do  in  Louisiana.  A 
very  good  example  of  this  is  the  recent 
development  of  the  new  aerated  steam 
process  for  the  control  of  ratoon  stunting 
disease.  I  constantly  hear  growers  say, 
"If  I  could  just  get  some  good  varieties, 
my  cane  yields  would  improve."  I  do  not 
think  that  growers  understand  the  job 
our  varietal  development  program  faces 
daily.  Our  researchers  must  produce 
varieties  of  cane  for  an  area  of  the  world 
that  has  one  of  the  shortest  growing 
seasons.  However,  our  quest  for  better 
varieties  must  continue  undiminished 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  strengthened  to 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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FLORIDA  DIVISION 


(Talk  by  Enrique  R.  Arias,  President,  Florida  Division  of  the  American  Society 

of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists) 


The  Florida  sugar  industry  has  just 
completed  the  largest  sugar  crop  in  its 
history;  preliminary  figures  at  this  writ- 
ing show  that  1,042,071  tons  of  96°  sugar 
were  made  from  10,807,496  tons  of  sugar 
cane  grown  on  approximately  272,000 
acres  of  land.  When  we  look  back  and 
see  that  50  years  ago  there  was  no  sugar 
cane  grown  in  this  area  and  only  15 
years  ago  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Florida  was  about  175,000  tons  per  year, 
this  past  crop  was  truly  an  outstanding 
achievement. 

Nothing  in  this  area  has  happened  by 
itself.  The  containment  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  by  the  Hoover  Dike, 
the  intricate  system  of  canals  that  con- 
trols the  water  table  in  the  agricultural 
area  and  the  development  of  cane  vari- 
eties that  can  be  commercially  grown 
under  the  unique  conditions  of  this  envi- 
ronment are  the  three  basic  reasons  why 
there  is  a  sugar  industry  in  Florida  today. 
Through  their  vision,  expertise,  tenacity 
and  hard  work,  the  men  of  the  Florida 
sugar  industry  developed  their  own 
methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
hauling  to  the  sugar  mills,  and  achieved 
grinding  rates  never  before  heard  of, 
which,  when  balanced  with  the  total 
plant  extraction,  maximize  the  economic 
returns  of  the  industry. 

The  conditions  that  existed  during  the 
birth,  growth  and  earlier  expansion  of 
our  industry  have  been  totallv  changed 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  lack  of 
sugar  legislation  since  the  expiration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  in  December  1974,  has 
placed  the  industry  under  the  uncer- 
taintv  and  volatility  of  a  world  market, 
rather  than  under  the  orderly  national 
policy  that  formerlv  existed.  High- 
fructose  syrups  have  been  developed  and 


some  500,000  tons  will  be  produced  this 
year,  while  production  is  expected  to  rise 
to  two  to  three  million  by  1978.  The 
competition  from  this  sweetener  will 
probably  change  a  growing  U.S.  sucrose 
market  into  a  temporarily  shrinking  mar- 
ket. Purchases  of  raw  sugar  by  refiners 
under  participation  contracts,  which  al- 
ready account  for  25  percent  of  this 
country's  sugar  imports,  have  given  a 
new  dimension  to  the  business.  The  tra- 
ditional pattern  of  raw  and  refined  sugar 
marketing  and  distribution  seems  to  be 
entering  a  period  of  total  rearrangement. 
Also,  while  all  these  changes  are  taking 
place,  sugar  economists  predict  a  future 
growing  need  for  sugar  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
cost  of  building  new  sugar  mills  has 
skyrocketed  from  US$2,000  per  ton  of 
daily  grinding  capacity  to  some  $6,000, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
capital  requirements  for  agricultural 
equipment.  Given  these  costs  and  the 
uncertainty  of  future  sugar  prices,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  private  capital  to 
enter  into  new  ventures  of  mill  construc- 
tion. As  an  example,  at  present  costs, 
the  replacement  value  of  the  Florida 
sugar  factories  alone  would  be  in  the 
order  of  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Our  industry  is  located  in  the  United 
States,  but  has  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  has  to  cope  with  increased  costs  of 
production  due  to  higher  costs  of  fuels, 
materials  and  equipment  In  addition,  it 
has  to  face  the  conditions  of  ^costly  wages 
required  by  the  high  standard  of  living 
that  has  to  be  provided  to  its  workers. 
It  also  has  to  assign  capital  funds  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  estab- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

the  greatest  possible  degree.  Good  cane 
varieties  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  indus- 
try. I  hope  that  we  find  soon  that  super- 
cane  that  all  of  us  have  been  yearning 
for  these  many  years. 

Second:  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
has  a  very  efficient  mechanized  harvest- 
ing system.  A  farmer  of  the  1930's,  who 
used  100  machete-swinging  laborers  to 
cut  his  sugar  cane  would  now  replace 
these  100  workers  with  one  gigantic 
machine,  operated  by  just  one  man.  I 
admit  this  system  may  not  be  the  very 
best,  but  our  industry  has  never  lost  any 
cane  due  to  freeze  damage.  A  large  part 
of  the  world's  sugar  cane  is  still  cut  by 
hand,  but,  since  labor  views  this  as  a 
"demeaning  task,"  mechanical  harvesting 
is  becoming  a  must.  Enter  the  cane  com- 
bine; in  most  cases,  the  combine  works 
very  well,  but  what  are  these  countries 
going  to  do  when  a  severe  freeze  occurs 
early  in  the  harvest  season?  It  can  occur; 
a  recent  example  is  the  freeze  in  Brazil 
which  have  crippled  that  nation's  coffee 
industry  and  damaged  the  current  crop 
of  sugar  cane. 

Third:  For  the  most  part,  our  sugar 
mills  and  growers  are  relatively  free  of 
large  debt.  We  have  not  built  a  new  mill 
in  Louisiana  since  1964,  but  our  mills 
are  in  good  condition.  Each  year,  capital 
improvements  have  modernized  our  fac- 
tories and  this  trend  continues.  At  this 
very  moment,  several  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  are  installing  bagasse  dryers  for 
greater  efficiency  in  burning  bagasse  and 
less  dependency  upon  supplemental  or 
alternative  fuels.  We  shall  continue  to 
modernize  and  stay  abreast  of  the  times. 

Fourth:  In  the  Louisiana  Cane  Belt, 
sugar  cane  is  the  crop  best  suited  for  the 
type  of  land  there.  Most  of  the  cane 
farmers  are  just  that,  cane  farmers,  and 
can  direct  their  full  attention  to  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  one  crop. 
Some  so-called  agricultural  experts  may 
be  critical  of  this  method,  i.e.,  they  think 
diversification  is  the  way  to  go  in  agri- 
culture, but  it  is  hard  to  argue  with  suc- 
cess, and  Louisiana  sugar  cane  fanners 
have  been  successful  in  growing  a  crop 
under  most  adverse  conditions. 


Fifth:  The  people  that  make  up  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  are  a  close  knit 
group.  No  one  "hides'  new  techniques, 
ideas  or  practices  from  another.  Instead, 
they  are  shared  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  industry.  A  good  example  of  this 
took  place  during  the  recent  energy 
crisis:  many  of  our  sugar  mills  have 
shared  information  pertaining  to  more 
efficient  burning  of  bagasse.  Being  a 
rather  small  industry  necessitates  very 
close  cooperation  among  various  groups 
within  the  industry.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  research  being  done  at  Louisiana 
State  University  and  at  the  USD  A  station 
in  Houma,  but  we  are  even  more  proud 
of  the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
growers  with  the  people  doing  research. 

Sixth:  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
know  they  can  produce  more  cane  than 
they  have  in  the  past  few  years.  There 
is  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement,  and 
they  want  to  prove  to  themselves  and  to 
others  that  they  can  improve  their  cane 
yields. 

Ever  since  the  Sugar  Act  was  de- 
feated by  Congress  in  1974,  certain 
people  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
have  been  crying  for  a  renewed  try  at 
sugar  legislation.  Let  me  say  right  now 
that  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
Sugar  Act  and  was  very  disappointed 
when  it  expired.  However,  now  that  I 
look  back,  I  have  mixed  emotions  on  the 
subject. 

Do  you  realize  we  might  not  have  had 
our  bonanza  year  in  1974,  had  the  Sugar 
Act  passed  and  been  in  effect?  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  price  of  sugar  now 
is  nothing  to  shout  about,  but,  under  the 
old  Sugar  Act  price  objective  formula, 
the  price  would  be  less  than  US$14  per 
hundredweight.  Without  an  Act,  we 
have  no  proportionate  shares.  Remember 
those  years  when  we  had  up  to  40  per- 
cent acreage  reductions?  Those  are  not 
nice  memories,  are  they? 

We  no  longer  have  the  yearly  Wage 
and  Price  Hearing  "Circus."  These  hear- 
ings served  only  as  a  public  forum  for 
everyone  from  the  religious  orders  to 
college  liberals  to  stand  up  and  down- 
grade the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  Some 
of  the  news  media  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  showing  us  in  a  bad  light 
during  those  years.  Thank  goodness,  not 
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all  of  the  people  believed  those  ridicu- 
lous stories. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  sugar  industry 
recently  told  me  that  he  "gets  down  on 
his  knees  every  night  and  prays  that 
Congress  will  pass  a  new  Sugar  Act." 
I  wonder  if  those  people  who  think  this 
way  have  really  thought  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  now  have  without  sugar  leg- 
islation. I  am  for  sugar  legislation  which 
would  set  import  quotas  on  sugar,  and 
provide  a  price  of  sugar  at  which  I  can 
make  money.  I  also  feel  the  corn  sweet- 
eners should  be  included.  But,  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  going  into  a  consumer- 
oriented  Congress,  such  as  ours,  and 
coming  out  in  much  worse  shape  than 
when  we  went  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  forget- 
ting that  we  have  no  floor  on  the  price 
of  sugar,  nor  do  we  have  any  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  to 
our  country.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
that  we  need  a  better  price  for  our  sugar. 
There  is  not  much  we  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  can  do  about  that,  but  we 
can  do  a  better  job  of  growing  cane. 

Along  with  other  people  in  the  indus- 
try, I  am  dumbfounded  at  my  declining 
cane  yields.  Ironically,  there  are  some 
cane  farmers  whose  yields  of  cane  have 
increased  at  the  same  time.  These  farm- 
ers spend  a  lot  of  time  with  their  crop, 
have  not  expanded  too  greatly,  and  are 
good  managers  of  men  and  time.  It  is 
these  farmers  that  do  a  good  job  of 
planting,  spraying,  off-barring  and  har- 
vesting their  crop,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  are.  They  know  a  rushed, 
half-done  job  is  no  way  to  achieve  higher 
yields  of  cane.  These  farmers  know  that 
keeping  old,  grassy  stubble  may  mean  a 
few  more  nickels  in  their  pocket  this 
year,  but  it  will  cost  them  more  than  a 
few  nickels  in  future  years. 

Everyone  knows  the  old  saying  "when 
the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going."  That  saying  may  now  very  well 
apply  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
We  may  have  the  hell  scared  out  of  us 
with  low  prices  of  sugar  before  we 
realize  we  must  increase  our  yields  of 
cane  and  become  more  efficient.  It  is  not 
impossible,  and  it  can  and  will  be  done. 
In  the  process,  some  growers  and  some 
sugar  mills  will  not  make  it.   But,  the 


ones  that  will  survive  will  be  very  good 
cane  farmers  and  will  ship  their  cane  to 
very  good  sugar  mills. 

Without  the  protective  shield  of  a 
Sugar  Act,  the  marketing  of  our  sugar 
becomes  more  complex  and  critical.  A 
recent  development  that  has  drawn  a 
lot  of  attention  and  concern,  especially 
in  Louisiana,  is  a  proposed  new  method 
of  buying  sugar  by  some  refiners.  The 
type  of  contract  that  has  been  presented 
is  commonly  known  as  a  Participating 
Contract.  As  I  understand  it,  the  selling 
price  for  the  refiners'  sugar  would  de- 
termine how  much  he  could  pay  for  the 
raw  sugar  used  in  making  the  refined 
product.  Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  in  a  recent  tele- 
vision interview,  referred  to  the  con- 
tract as  being  like  a  cart-before-the-horse 
proposition,  since  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  price  of  raw  sugar  to  determine 
the  price  of  refined,  not  vice-versa.  He 
said  the  refiner  would  not  have  as  much 
incentive  to  do  a  good  marketing  job, 
because  he  would  have  a  built-in  profit 
at  any  price  level.  He  raised  the  question 
of  whether  a  refiner  would  be  willing  to 
carry  this  arrangement  one  step  further 
and  let  his  refined  sugar  be  priced  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  at  which  supermarkets 
decide  to  sell  sugar.  All  segments  of  the 
industry  are  entitled  to  profit  from  their 
operations. 

Yes,  these  are  difficult  and  different 
times.  I  am  certain  that  all  the  problems 
we  are  facing  today  were  also  faced  by 
some  of  our  forefathers  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, and  that  they  worked  hard  and 
solved  those  problems;  we  shall  do  the 
same.  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
blessed  to  have  many  people  who  are 
willing  to  contribute  their  talents  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  industry's 
problems.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
amazed  by  the  powerful  clout  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  government 
politics,  finance,  or  any  area  in  which  we 
are  involved.  That  speaks  well  for  the 
leadership  in  this  industry— both  past 
and  present.  We  have  a  strongly  knit 
industry  of  inteligent  people  who  know 
the  business  and  are  working  hard  at 
doing  their  own  work. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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THE  SHORT  RUN  AND  THE  LONG  RUN 


Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  at  the  Helvetia  Sugar  Cooperative's  Membership  Banquet, 

June  11, 1976 


I  was  asked  to  give  an  update  on  the 
sugar  situation. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'll 
give  you  the  outlook  for  sugar  as  I  see 
it  —  not  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

For  two  years,  I  have  sounded  like  a 
broken  record  —  predicting  that  sugar 
prices  will  fluctuate  widely.  It  appears 
sugar  prices  will  continue  in  this  pattern 
—  at  least  for  awhile  longer. 

The  sugar  market  is  volatile  because 
world  sugar  inventories  are  not  excessive 
and  production  and  consumption  have 
remained  close  to  equal.  As  long  as  this 
situation  continues,  weather  reports  and 
rumors  will  dominate  the  sugar  market. 

It  is  possible  that  we  will  have  stable 
sugar  prices  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
caused  by  high  production  and  high  in- 
ventories of  sugar,  resulting  from  good 
weather.  Unfortunately,  this  would  tend 
to  stabilize  the  price  at  a  low  level.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  main  worry  of  sugar 
producers  all  over  the  world. 

There  are  laws  now  on  the  books 
which  could  be  used  to  support  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  States.  But  no  one 
knows  whether  they  will  be  used.  This 
uncertainty  is  bad  for  us.  It  is  worse  for 
those  people  thinking  about  investing 
large  sums  of  money  in  new  facilities  to 
produce  sugar. 

In  looking  ahead,  I  think  we  should 
break  the  future  into  two  periods.  I'll  call 
the  next  four  or  five  years  the  "short  run" 
and  the  period  beyond  that  the  "long 
run." 

In  the  short  run,  good  weather  in  the 
major  sugar  producing  countries  of  the 
world  could  create  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses of  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  bad 


weather  could  cause  shortages  and  sky- 
rocketing prices.  A  large  expansion  of 
sugar's  main  competitor,  high  fructose 
corn  sirup,  will  occur  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years.  This  will  tend  to  de- 
press sugar  prices. 

The  short  run  is  difficult  to  predict. 
There  may  be  some  years  when  we  make 
no  money.  There  could  be  other  years 
when  we  have  bonanzas.  We  should  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  and  hope  for  the  best. 

There  are  many  factors  which  will  af- 
fect the  long  run  situation  for  sugar.  I'm 
talking  about  the  period  beginning  four 
or  five  years  from  now  and  continuing 
through  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Consumption  of  sweeteners  will  in- 
crease because  of  population  growth  and 
larger  per  capita  consumption.  Remem- 
ber that  sugar  will  have  to  share  the 
sweetener  market  with  its  new  competi- 
tor, high  fructrose  corn  sirup.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  demand  for  sweeteners 
may  be  so  great  that  all  sweeteners  com- 
bined may  not  be  able  to  fully  satisfy  the 
demand. 

Many  experts  are  wondering  if  enough 
food  can  be  produced  to  avoid  mass 
starvation  in  much  of  the  world.  The 
fact  that  sugar  produces  more  calories 
per  acre  than  other  food  crops  may  cause 
some  people  to  think  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets  will  generallv  be  the  crops 
which  are  expanded  to  feed  a  starving 
world.  That  is  not  necessarily  so.  The 
production  of  other  food  crops  can  be 
expanded  quicker,  cheaper,  and  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  permanent  commit- 
ment to  a  particular  crop.  Furthermore, 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  require  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  processing 
equipment  than  do  most  other  crops. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Sugar  eangr^^  •   :;V 
growers  XSi't^ 

disagree  about  I  Mi-m 
when  to  spray       f 
and  how      *    /  A 
to  spray.  /  i|vv|, 

i 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(SQlBl)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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DURBIN 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

There  are  a  multitude  of  obstacles  to 
increased  sugar  production  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  costs  of  getting  into  the 
sugar  business  from  scratch  are  tre- 
mendous and  will  dampen  the  enthusi- 
asm for  new  sugar  projects.  As  time  goes 
on,  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  willing 
to  hand  harvest  sugar  cane.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  mechanical  harvesting  system 
for  any  cane  area  is  difficult  and  time 
consuming.  Each  area  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar problems  which  must  be  solved. 
Much  of  the  world's  cane  is  grown  on 
land  where  it  may  be  impossible  to 
mechanically  harvest  cane. 

A  shortage  of  sugar  cane  technologists 
could  be  a  stumbling  block  to  expansion 
of  sugar  production.  Some  countries  sim- 
ply may  not  have  the  necessary  trained 
personnel  to  produce  and  process  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets.  Furthermore,  they 
may  not  have  the  type  of  peoole  who 
are  willing  or  able  to  be  trained. 

The  uncertainty  about  future  sugar 
prices  and  the  lack  of  anv  price  support- 
ing mechanisms  will  undoubtedly  cause 
some  potential  investments  in  sugar  pro- 
duction not  to  be  made.  This  improves 
the  outlook  for  sugar  prices. 

The  uncertainty  about  future  supplies 
and  costs  of  energy  is  a  negative  factor 
for  consideration  by  potential  investors 
in  sugar  production.  However,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  Brazil  is  using  sugar 
cane  production  to  help  ease  its  overall 
energy  shortage.  Brazil  is  either  making 
or  plans  to  make  alcohol  from  cane 
|uice.  She  is  already  using  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  gasoline  for  automobile  fuel. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  outlook  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  Can  we  com- 
pete with  other  producers  of  sweeten- 
ers? 

T  think  we  can.  There  are  a  good  many 
circumstances  in  our  favor.  Our  industry 
is  already  established.  We  have  no  huge 
investments  to  be  made  in  land,  farming 
equipment,  and  new  cane  factories. 

Inflation  is  steadily  increasing  the 
value  of  our  land,  equipment,  and  fac- 
tories. This  serves  to  improve  our  com- 
petitive position  with  the  people  who 
are  thinking  about  getting  into  the  sugar 


business  and  face  the  prospect  of  paying 
the  inflated  prices  for  everything  it  takes 
to  produce  and  process  sugar  crops. 

Our  most  important  asset  is  the  large 
number  of  well-qualified  people  we  have 
at  the  working  level  on  farms  and  in 
factories.  Australia  is  probably  the  only 
other  cane  area  which  is  equal  to  us  in 
this  respect.  That's  not  boasting.  It's 
simply  a  statement  of  fact. 

I  don't  want  to  imply  that  you  can 
rest  on  your  laurels.  Because  you  can't. 
Those  of  you  who  are  not  farming  as 
well  as  you  know  how  had  better  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  do  the  best  you  can. 
If  your  neighbor  consistently  makes 
higher  yields  than  you  do,  you  should 
find  out  what's  wrong  with  your  opera- 
tions. 

I  admit  yield  is  not  the  best  measure 
of  success.  Net  profit  is  the  best  measure, 
and  costs  help  determine  your  profit. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  League's 
Economist,  Charles  Hodson,  has  sug- 
gested 'two  goals  for  you  to  shoot  for. 
He  asks  that  you  try  to  produce  and 
harvest  sugar  cane  with  no  more  than 
one  man-hour  of  labor  per  ton  of  cane. 
He  also  suggests  you  attempt  to  hold 
down  your  machinerv  costs  to  $3.00  per 
ton  of  cane.  Some  farmers  are  already 
meeting  these  goals.  If  you  are  not  in 
that  group,  I  hope  you  will  strive  to  get 
in  it. 

I  hope  my  frankness  will  not  scare  any 
of  you  out  of  the  sugar  business.  I  am 
confident  you  and  others  like  you  can 
make  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  sur- 
vive and  prosper. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartiett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New    Orleans.    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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FLORIDA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

lished  by  a  multitude  of  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  environment.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  the  industry  has  spent  close  to 
ten  million  dollars  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, engineering  and  construction 
of  air  pollution  control  devices  for  its 
boiler  stacks  and  a  lesser,  but  respectable 
amount,  for  handling,  treating  and  re- 
cycling its  waste  waters.  Through  the 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  there  is  a 
continuing  program  for  environmental 
quality  research  which  could  indicate 
further  expenditures.  Within  this  frame- 
work, we  have  to  plan  for  the  future. 

As  our  cost  of  labor  increases,  we 
know  that  we  must  maintain  or  reduce 
our  unit  production  costs  by  increasing 
productivity  in  all  areas.  In  the  fields, 
we  are  turning  toward  mechanical  har- 
vesting, as  a  tool  that  improves  our  total 
recovery,  but  as  a  possible  defense 
against  these  rising  costs.  Approximately 
31  percent  of  this  year's  record  crop  was 
harvested  mechanically.  Research  and 
development  programs  have  been  under- 
taken by  various  mills  working  with  their 
own  facilities  or  with  manufacturers  of 
equipment  adapting  machines  to  the 
unique  conditions  of  Florida.  We  know 
that  mechanical  harvesting  decreases 
costs  at  first  sight,  but  we  do  not  know 
yet  what  the  total  costs  of  mechanical 
harvesting  will  be  when  the  losses  and 
difficulties  of  production  in  the  factories, 
under  all  Florida  weather  conditions, 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

We  must  continue  to  search  for  new 
varieties  of  cane  that  will  adapt  best  to 
mechanical  harvesting.  We  have  to  do 
research  into  the  proper  balance  of  cane 
variety-agricultural  practices-mechanical 
harvester  characteristics.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  research  to  increase  both  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  yields 
of  cane  per  acre.  Losses  in  the  field  must 
be  quantified  and  minimized  by  studying 
our  agricultural  practices  under  mechani- 
cal harvesting  conditions,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  time  lag  between  harvesting  and 
grinding. 

As  the  change  to  mechanical  harvest- 
ing takes  place,  changes  in  our  milling 


facilities  will  also  take  place.  We  must 
anticipate  changes  in  equipment  and 
operational  practices  to  cope  with  the 
different  characteristics  of  the  material 
that  has  to  be  processed.  A  gradual 
change  will  allow  a  better  analysis  of  the 
new  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  a  total  survey  of  mill 
operations  under  present  and  future  con- 
ditions must  be  undertaken  in  the  areas 
of  grinding  rates,  energy  requirements, 
molasses  exhaustibility  and  total  losses. 
We  must  be  even  more  creative  in  our 
approach  to  those  ever-existing  problems 
that,  for  many  decades,  have  been  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  the  technical  people 
in  the  industry.  We  must  learn  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strict  environmental 
regulations  on  liquid  effluents  to  im- 
prove their  quality  by  in-plant  practices 
and  equipment  which  will  further  reduce 
our  losses  and  allow  partial  pay-back 
for  these  installations.  In  short,  given  the 
new  set  of  conditions  under  which  our 
industry  has  to  operate,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  search  for  new  and  better 
methods  to  produce  sugar  efficiently. 


LOUISIANA 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
Those  of  us  who  intend  to  remain  in 
sugar  may  have  to  make  some  changes 
and  adjustments.  I  am  certain  that  those 
who  work  hard  and  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  their  business  will  survive.  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  some  advice  I  received 
from  my  father  years  ago;  I  think  that 
his  advice  is  just  as  good  and  sound 
today.  His  words  of  wisdom  to  me  when 
I  began  farming  were  "the  best  fertilizer 
is  the  farmer's  footprints." 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'9 

Bis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac   rrNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone '"       '  W""W 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  Unlver-ltv -r  «k 
Baton  R,use  Louisiana?^   "^ 
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The  Sugar 
Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  July  14,  1976  

15.26 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  July  14,  1976  „_. 

15.4255 

mm  cm 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 

v/ithin  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

HItllli.  Azodrin^  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

POLARIS  NOT  RECOMMENDED 


Dr.  B.  L.  Legendre,  Research  Agron- 
omist, U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  and 
Dr.  F.  A.  Martin,  Professor,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  L.S.U., 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  both  say  "No 
Recommendation  for  Polaris  on  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana." 

Both  of  these  Researchers  have  stud- 
ied Polaris  on  a  number  of  Louisiana 
cane  varieties  for  several  years  and  con- 
cluded not  to  recommend  Polaris  be- 
cause of  the  inconsistency  of  the  re- 
sults. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  sucrose  is  increased  by  the 
application  of  Polaris.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  fields  tested  showed  an  increase 
in  sugar  per  ton.  However,  only  20 
percent  of  the  fields  tested  showed  a 
significant  increase  in  sugar  per  acre. 
Small  plot  have  shown  cane  treated 
with  Polaris  five  to  eight  weeks  before 
harvest  had  lower  stalk  weights  than 
cane  not  treated.  The  application  of 
Polaris  apparently  reduces  growth  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  sugar  per  acre 
is  not  significantly  consistently  im- 
proved. 

Dr.  Legendre  and  Dr.  Martin  both 
warn  growers  against  using  two  plots 
side  by  side  as  a  means  of  testing  Po- 
laris. Both  of  these  researchers  will  say 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  sucrose 
will  be  increased.  This  is  not  too  hard 
to  test  if  enough  samples  are  taken  from 
both  the  check  and  the  Polaris  treat- 
ed plots.  However,  it  is  a  known  fact, 
not  only  to  these  two  researchers,  but 
to  every  researcher  with  training  in 
plot  design  and  statistical  analyses  of 
the  data,  that  it  is  impossible  to  meas- 


ure relatively  small  difference  in  yield 
of  a  crop  by  using  two  cuts  of  cane,  one 
as  the  treatment,  the  other  as  a  check. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  wide  fluctua- 
tion which  normally  exists  in  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  between  two  fields  side 
by  side  where  everything  was  done  ex- 
actly alike  by  the  farmer.  One  field  can 
yield  25  tons  per  acre,  the  other  field 
can  and  will  frequently  yield  22  to  28 
tons  per  acre.  This  happens  on  most 
farms  every  year.  R  is  for  this  reason 
that  researchers  use  many  replicated 
plots  and  many  locations,  and  repeat 
the  experiment  for  more  than  one  year 
to  measure  differences  in  yields  be- 
tween  any    treatments    on    any    crop. 

There  is  no  need  to  test  Polaris  for 
enhancing  sucrose.  R  will  do  this  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  question  is 
whether  its  use  will  pay  off.  The  ma- 
terial reduces  growth  and  reduces 
cane  yields  per  acre.  When  both  su- 
crose and  cane  yields  are  combined 
the  results  have  not  shown  consistent 
significant  increase  in  sugar  per  acre. 
Until  there  is  better  evidence  that  the 
application  of  Polaris  will  pay  off,  this 
writer  cannot  advise  Louisiana  cane 
growers  to  use  the  material. 

Further,   two   side  by   side  plots  will 
not  tell  a  grower  if  he  has  even  gotten 
his   money   back    from 
material    plus    the    cost 
tion. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bui 
letin,  an  article  will  appear  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin and  Dr.  Legendre  which  will  pre- 
sent in  more  detail  the  work  done  on 
Polaris.  However,  the  article  will,  in 
conclusion  not  recommend  Polaris. 


the   cost   of   the 
of   the    applica- 

The  Sugar 
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The  System5  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 

"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2Y2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money, 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September, 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible, 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

j|§S|  Threshhold 

^Pl  I  5.  Spray  "GUTHION 

insecticide  when 
l^        beneficials  lose 

control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar* 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide, 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEab/lity 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

EPA  Administrator  Recommends  More  Regulation 


Russell  E.  Train,  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  re- 
cently told  the  attendees  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Regulatory  Reform, 
"I  would  suggest  that  the  intrusion  of 
government  regulation  into  our  lives  is 
not  the  real  issue  ...  It  is  a  question 
of  how  and  where  we  are  going  to  regu- 
late. While  the  antigovernment  rhetoric 
finds  easy  and  enthusiastic  acceptance, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  common 
coin  of  American  politics,  it  may  prove 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  in  ac- 
tual practice  to  produce  the  changes 
promised." 

He  further  stated,  "To  put  it  even 
more  bluntly,  it  is  really  regulation  that 
makes  further  growth  possible  at  all."  In 
making  this  statement,  he  said,  "I  think 
we  had  better  face  the  fact  that  in- 
creased economic  growth,  more  inten- 
sive agricultural  production,  increased 
energy  usage,  more  synthetics  in  the 
environment,  instant  global  communi- 
cations, the  increasing  speed  and  vol- 
ume of  transportation,  more  popula- 
tion, crowding  and  land  pressures  all 
inevitably    mean    more    regulation." 

Iowa  Congressman  Pushes  to 
Transfer  Farm  Census 

Congressman  Neal  Smith  (D.,  Iowa) 
urged  a  House  subcommittee  to  ap- 
prove his  farm  CENSUS  reform  bill 
that  would  save  an  estimated  $30  mil- 
lion. He  asked  the  Census  and  Popu- 
lation Subcommittee  to  disregard  "an 
intense  and  continuing  lobbying  cam- 
paign" mounted  against  his  bill,  H.R. 
12397,  by   the   Census    Bureau. 

The  bill  would  transfer  the  farm  cen- 
sus Iron i  the  Census  Bureau,  which 
conducts  it  by  mass-mailing  complex 
questionnaires,    to    the    Statistical    Re- 


porting Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Smith  outlined  how  the 
Census  Bureau  in  1974  mailed  out  13 
million  cards,  forms  and  letters  even 
though  the  U.S.  has  less  than  three 
million  farms.  He  noted  that  the  Bu- 
reau failed  to  count  8i/o  million  cattle 
resulting  in  complete  turmoil  in  the 
livestock  market. 

The  farm  census,  which  dates  back 
to  1840,  is  now  taken  once  every  five 
years  to  collect  agricultural  informa- 
tion for  use  by  the  government  and  the 
private  sector. 

Under  the  Smith  bill,  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  with  its  field  staff  of 
enumerators,  would  conduct  the  farm 
census  on  a  sample,  person-to-person 
basis  and  make  very  limited  use  of  mail- 
forms. 

Carter  for  President  Committee 
Appoints  Agriculture  Director 

The  Carter  for  President  Committee 
recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  long  time  Carter  friend  to  head  the 
National  Carter  Committee  for  Food 
and  Agriculture.  T.  R.  "Bobby"  Smith 
of  Winder,  Georgia,  vice  president  of 
the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau,  cotton  pro- 
ducer, ginner  and  warehouseman,  was 
named  by  Carter.  Smith  has  long  been 
active  in  agriculture  areas,  many  involv- 
ing legislation.  Smith  comes  from  the 
same  town  as  former  Senator  Richard 
Russell  with  whom  he  worked  very 
closely  during  Russell's  lifetime.  Smith 
has  stated  that  the  Carter  campaign  will 
not  take  the  farm  vote  for  granted,  but 
will  set  up  agriculture  organizations  in 
each  state  and  congressional  district  to 
urge  farmers  to  vote  Democratic  this 
fall.  lie  currently  is  in  the  process  of 
appointing  regular  chairman  to  assist 
him  in  organizational  work. 
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Sugar  eaiKT^ 
growers 

disagree  about »  M  j 
when  to  spray  <;  fl 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 

Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep  your  cane  clean  to  harvest.  Then  spray 
Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual  winter 
grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  And  spray  Sinbar  in  the  spring 
before  weeds  emerge. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  learnings  carefully. 

({D18I>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  RATOON  STUNTING 
DISEASE  IN  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  19761 


Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  (RSD)  is  one 
of  two  major  diseases  that  affect  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana.  It  is  probably  caused 
by  a  bacterium  and  is  recognized  as 
a  serious  disease.  The  presence  of  it 
causes  substantial  yield  reductions  in 
the  major  commercial  varieties  being 
grown. 

Research  and  grower  experience  show 
that  a  good  control  program  will  bring 
increased  yields.  In  addition,  control 
will  make  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  many  of  the  commercial 
varieties. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
based  on  work  done  by  the  Pathologists 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  USDA  Station  at 
Houma,  Louisiana,  and  reports  from 
other  cane  producing  areas. 
A.  Hot-Air  Treatment 

1.  Check  the  ovens  to  insure  proper 
heat  treatment. 

a.  The  oven  has  to  be  functioning 
properly.  The  box,  carts,  and  electri- 
cal system  must  be  in  good  operating 
condition. 

b.  The  following  are  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  properly  adjustd  oven: 

(1)  Accurate  thermometers. 

(2)  Inflow  and  outflow  temperatures 
must  be  checked  and  should  be  at 
58°C  (136.4°F)  and  54°C  (129.2°F), 
respectivelv.  The  inflow  tempera- 
ture should  be  checked  in  the  two 
arms  of  the  air  ducts  located  be- 
hind the  oven;  the  outflow  tempera- 
ture should  be  checked  some  inches 
behind  the  exhaust  outlet  of  the 
fan. 

(3)  Temperature  levels  and  tempera- 
ture distribution  are  affected  by  the 
cones,  baffles  and  the  loading  of  the 
cane.  All  three  must  be  checked 
periodically  in  order  to  obtain  good 
control. 

Cones  may  be  checked  visually  dur- 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe 
and  Randall  Carver,  LSU  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  in  cooperation  with  R.  J. 
Steib  and  K.  E.  Damann,  Pathologists,  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  II.  Iloike  and  G.  T.  A. 
Benda,  Pathologists,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA.  Houma, 
Louisiana. 


ing  operation  of  the  box.  Improper 
baffle   adjustment   or   loading   may 
cause  hot  and  cold  spots.  These  may 
be  checked  by  use  of  chemical  in- 
dicator strips  and/or  thermocouples. 
The  failure  of  thermostats  to  main- 
tain the   desired   temperature   may 
be  due  to  faulty  relays  which  are 
activated   by   the    thermostats.    Re- 
lays should  be  carefully  checked  out 
before  replacing  thermostat, 
c.  In  a  properly  adjusted  oven,  as  de- 
termined  by   thermocouples,    the    in- 
ternal  stalk   temperatures    should   be 
between  50°-54°C  during  the  last  two 
to  three  hours  of  the  eight  hour  treat- 
ment   period.    For    routine    check   of 
an   oven,    the    indicator-strip   method 
should  show  the  strips  with  resin  melt- 
ed at  50°C  or  at  50°   and  52°C.   If 
there  are  cold  spots  and  the  50°  resin 
does  not  melt,  or  hot  spots  in  which 
the  55°C  or  59°C  resin  melt,  then  the 
oven    needs    to    be    readjusted    and 
checked  with  thermocouples. 

2.  Select  seed  to  be  heat  treated  from 
heat-treated  progeny  if  possible. 

3.  Good  cleaning  practices  should  be 
followed.  This  includes  the  sterilization 
of  sugarcane  harvesters,  loaders  and 
carts  or  wagons  prior  to  cutting  heat- 
treated  seed  cane.  Seed  plots  should  be 
harvested  first  before  harvesting  other 
fields  during  the  day.  Harvesters  and 
loaders  should  be  disinfected  when  mov- 
ing from  variety  to  variety  and  from  seed 
pot  to  seed  plot.  Wagons  or  carts  used 
to  haul  cane  to  heat-  treating  unit  should 
not  be  used  to  haul  treated  seed  cane 
to  the  field  for  planting. 

To  Clean  Equipment 

a.  Start  by  washing  the  cutting  edges 
and  sticker  chains  Joader  boom,  push" 
pilers  and  carts  or  wagons  with  water 
from  a  high  pressure  hose.  Then,  if 
possible,  clean  the  above  parts  with 
steam  or  after  washing,  spray  with 
5%  Lysol  solution. 

4.  Treat  varieties  that  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  RSD  first.  The  order  should 
be  about  as  follows:  L  62-96,  L  65-69, 
CP  61-37,  CP  67-412,  CP  48-103,  NCo 
310  and  CP  65-357. 

5.  Select  seed  for  treatment  from 
rogued  plots  and  plant  treated  seed  as 
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far  away  from  mosaic  infected  cuts  as 
possible. 

6.  Do  not  cut  heat-treated  can  as  it 
lies  in  the  planting  furrow  as  reinfection 
of  the  treated  cane  will  occur. 

7.  Start  heat  treating  any  time  after 
August  1,  if  cane  is  tall  enough.  Seed 
cane  treated  after  October  1  may  result 
in  poor  stands  due  to  cool  weather. 

8.  Heat-treated  cane  should  be  rogued 
at  least  once  in  the  fall  for  mosaic.  This 
usually  would  be  about  six  weeks  after 
planting. 

9.  Where  the  incidence  of  mosaic  has 
increased  beyond  a  satisfactory  control 
level,  plan  to  purchase  clean  seed  cane. 
B.  The  Aerated  Steam  Treatment 

by  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib 

1.  Operation  of  the  Aerated  Steam 
Oven  for  Maximum  RSD  Control 

The  following  procedures  are  to  be 
used  in  the  treating  operation  with  the 
aerated  steam  oven  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  control  of  the  ratoon  stunting 
disease  (RSD).  These  precautions  and 
suggestions  were  compiled  during  a 
twenty  year  period  of  operational  checks 
of  the  hot  air  oven  and  within  the  last 
two  years  with  the  aerated  steam  (AS) 
oven. 

a.  For  the  aerated  steam  treatment 
use  an  ingoing  aerated  steam  temp- 
erature (at  thermometer  level  in  the 
two  rear  ducts)  of  51°C  (124°F).  To- 
tal time  for  the  treatment  is  four 
hours.  All  varieties  are  treated  at  thi« 
temperature. 

b.  If  the  oven  is  properly  loaded  and 
steam  control  system  is  operating  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations,  the 
temperature  within  the  oven  will 
reach  51  °C  within  one  hour,  depend- 
ing on  the  outside  temperature  at  time 
of  treatment.  Generally  speaking,  in 
mid-August  or  September  when  out- 
side temperatures  are  in  the  eighties, 
the  ingoing  AS  temperature  in  the  two 
rear  ducts  will  reach  51  °C  within  15 
or  20  minutes  after  starting.. 

c.  The  cane  may  be  treated  with  ad- 
hering trash  when  using  aerated  steam 
for  RSD  control.  It  is  suggested  that 
cane  used  for  treatment  be  topped 
somewhat  lower  than  for  commercial 
planting.  This  will  eliminate  most 
green  leaves  and  tops  which  may  pre- 
vent   the    proper    movement    of    the 


aerated  steam  among  the  cane  stalks. 
Tops  and  green  leaves  have  been 
found  to  block  the  spaces  between 
layers  of  cane  in  the  oven.  Do  not 
overload  the  oven.  This  is  important. 

d.  Cane  to  be  treated  with  AS  may 
be  cut  with  the  sugarcane  harvester 
and  may  be  loaded  for  movement  to 
the  treating  area  with  the  sugarcane 
loader.  Racks  or  trays  recommended 
for  use  wih  the  AS  oven  should  be 
handed  loaded  for  treatment. 

e.  Time  between  cutting  and  treat- 
with  AS  should  not  exceed  five  davs. 
Three  days  after  cutting  is  most  de- 
sirable. The  cane  may  be  treated 
immediately  after  cutting  if  desired. 
Plant  as  soon  after  treatment  as  pos- 
sible. 

f.  Preparation  of  the  cane  for  treat- 
ment and  loading  are  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  use  of  the  aerat- 
ed steam  system  of  treatment. 

(1)  Selection  of  fields  with  the  least 
amount  of  mosaic,  minimum  borer 
injury  and  no  variety  mixture  is 
the  best  seedcane  material  to  use 
for  treatment. 

(2)  After  selection  of  the  best  seed- 
cane, the  next  important  step  in  the 
AS  treatment  process  is  the  prop- 
er loading  of  the  oven.  Recent  re- 
search findings  have  shown  that 
cane  with  adhering  trash  may  be 
stacked  15  inches  in  height  if  an 
air  space  of  at  least  three  inches 
is  maintained  between  the  15  inch 
layers.  This  thickness  of  stacking 
resulted  in  an  even  temperature 
distribution  in  the  oven  within  one 
hour.  Germination  and  RSD  control 
was  excellent  when  the  recomend- 
ed  treatment  of  51  °C  for  four  hours 
was  followed. 

(3)  Any  of  the  systems  recommend- 
ed for  stacking  the  cane  in  15  inch 
layers  will  not  give  good  RSD  con- 
trol if  the  cane  is  any  closer  than 
one  foot  from  the  air  deflectors 
found  in  the  inside  rear  of  the 
oven.  Stalks  with  adhering  trash 
too  close  to  the  rear  openings  re- 
sult in  channeling  instead  of  an 
even  temperature  distribution  in 
the  oven. 

(4)  Open  the  oven  door  immediate- 
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ly  after  completion  of  the  treat- 
ment. Failure  to  do  so  will  result 
in   poor   germination. 

(5)  Clean  oven  after  each  variety 
is  treated  and  keep  area  around 
oven  clean.  This  will  prevent  an 
untreated  stalk  from  being  mixed 
with  treated  material. 

(6)  In  Louisiana  treating  with  AS 
may  be  started,  if  cane  is  long 
enough,  after  August  1  and  con- 
tinue through  a  period  not  later 
than  the  last  week  in  October. 

(7)  Make  sure  oven  is  completely 
air  tight  at  all  times.  If  a  hot  air 
oven  has  been  converted  to  AS  all 
steps  and  precautions  recommend- 
ed to  convert  the  oven  should  be 
closely  adhered  to  or  an  improper 
system  may  result.  Plans  furnished 
by  the  research  agencies  should 
be  followed  if  good  RSD  control 
is   expected  with  AS. 

2.  Planting,  Cultivating,  and  Har- 
vesting of  Heat  Treated  Cane 

The  following  recommendations  on 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
heat-treated  cane  are  suggested. 

a.  Wagons  to  be  used  to  haul  cane 
from  the  heating  unit  to  the  field 
must  be  clean  of  all  cane  or  pieces 
of  cane  before  treated  cane  is  load- 
ed. If  possible,  it  is  suggested  that 
different  wagons  be  used  to  haul 
field-run  cane   and  treated  cane. 

b.  If  possible,  plant  treated  seedcane 
in  land  that  has  been  out  of  cane  for 
at  least  two  years. 

c.  Plant  at  regular  field  planting  rate 
of  two  stalks  and  a  lap. 

d.  Do  not  cut  or  "whack"  cane  in  the 
furrow.  After  treatment,  it  has  been 
found  all  eyes  on  the  treated  stalk 
will  germinate  at  the  same  time. 

e.  If  possible,  water  cane  in  furrow 
before  covering  to  insure  good  stand. 
If  moisture  is  plentiful,  watering  is 
not  needed. 

f.  Cover  with  only  three  inches  of 
soil  at  time  of  planting,  but  plan  to 
re-cover  after  cane  comes  up. 

g.  After  first  covering,  roll  or  culti- 
pack  tops  of  rows.  Follow  cultipack- 
ing  of  rows  with  the  recommended 
herbicides  used  for  the  commercial 
crop. 


h.    If  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  the 
cane    after    treatment    due     to    wet   5 
ground    conditions,    the    cane   should    ! 
be   left  in   the   planter's   aid   wagons 
at  a  slanted  position.  Cover  the  cane 
with  hay  or  sacks  but  do  not  water 
since  the   cane  is   already  moist  due 
to  the  AS  treatment.  If  the  eyes  have 
started    to    germinate,    extreme    care 
must  be  taken  when  planting.  If  eyes 
are  more  than  one  half  inch  long,  the 
rate  of  planting  should  be  increased 
to  insure  a  good  stand, 
i.    Cover  crops  should  not  be  planted 
over  treated  cane. 

j.  Treated  cane  should  be  planted 
as  far  removed  from  fields  known  to 
have  a  high  level  of  mosaic  as  pos- 
sible. If  possible,  a  mosaic  resistant 
variety  should  be  used  to  border  the 
treated  cane.  After  the  treated  cane 
emerges  rogue  out  the  mosaic  plants, 
k.  It  is  recommended  that  treated 
cane  not  be  shaved;  however,  if  shav- 
ing is  done: 

(1)  Use  the  shaver  in  the  treated 
cane  first,  then  shave  field-run 
cane,  or 

(2)  Treat  the  blade  with  steam  or 
by  flaming,  or 

(3)  Run  the  shaver  through  one 
row  of  land  that  does  not  have 
cane  planted,  or  stubble  pieces, 
or  volunteer  cane  on  it. 

1.    Equipment    used    to    handle    the 
treated  cane   should  be  kept  clean: 

(1)  Start  by  washing  the  cutting 
edges  and  sticker  chains,  loader 
boom,  pushpiler  and  carts  or  wagons 
with  water  from  a  high  pressure  hose. 
Then,  if  possible,  clean  the  above 
parts  with  steam  using  the  AS  jenny 
or  after  washing,  spray  with  5%  Ly- 
sol  solution. 

(2)  Cleaning  can  be  done  with  a 
portable  high  pressure  sprayer  in  the 
field.  Use  this  same  sprayer  or  a 
three  gallon  hand  sprayer  to  apply 
the  5c/c  Lysol. 

(3)  If  cane  knives  are  used  to  cut 
treated  seedcane,  use  new  knives, 
or  disinfect  the  knives  in  boiling 
water,  by  flaming,  or  by  using  a 
5%  solution  of  Lysol  to  wash  off 
the  accumulated  gunk  on  the  cut- 
ting surface. 
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m.     Once    the    treating    program    is 
underway    it    is    suggested    that    the 
first  stubble   of  treated   cane  be   re- 
treated.   If    it    has    become    infected 
with  mosaic  such  seed  should  not  be- 
re-treated.     Re-treatment     is     recom- 
mended   in    order    to    eliminate    any 
RSD  which  may  have  escaped  dur- 
ing the  first  treatment. 
If    the    above   recommendations    and 
precautions  are  followed  during  plant- 
ing, cultivations,  and  harvesting  of  treat- 
ed cane,  re-contamination  will  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  Unless  re-contamination 
occurs  by  introducing  the  disease  from 
untreated  cane  to  the  treated  cane,  the 
treatment  should  result  in  disease-free 
cane  for  a  number  of  years. 

C.  Hot- Water  Treatment  by 
Dr.  G.  T.  A.  Benda 

In  the  standard  hot-water  treatment 
(50° C  for  2  hours),  young  cane  stalks 
are  particularly  liable  to  damage.  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful 
to  increase  the  rate  of  survival: 

1.  Harvest  the  cane  stalks  one  to  five 
days  before  hot-water  treatment.  It 
is  best  not  to  keep  the  cane  longer 
than  five  days  before  treatment  in 
order  to  reduce  the  chance  that  the 
buds  will  grow  out  (which  reduces 
survival)  and  that  fungal  disease  will 
spread  within  the  stalk. 

2.  From  the  time  that  cane  stalks  are 
harvested  to  the  time  that  they  are 
planted  —  except  during  the  treat- 
ment itself  —  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect the  cane  from  temperature  ex- 
tremes, over  90°-95°F  or  less  than 
65  °F,  and  to  allow  some  circulation 
of  air  among  the  stalks  by  placing 
the  stalks  on  pallets  or  keeping  the 
cane  in  wagons.  If  possible,  the  cane 
stalks  should  be  protected  from  too 
much  rain  or  too  high  humidity  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  sprouting. 

3.  Stalks  from  stubble  cane  appear 
to  survive  heat  treatment  better  than 
stalks  from  plant  cane,  especially 
early  in  the  season.  Use  only  normal 
rates  of  fertilizer  on  stubble  cane 
that  is  to  be  used  for  hot-water  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Select  the  cane  stalks  from  por- 
tions   of    the    field    where    the    cane 


grows  vigorously.  Heavily  bored  or 
severely  lodged  cane  does  not  sur- 
vive heat  treatment  well. 

5.  In  the  preparation  of  cane  stalks 
for  treatment,  if  possible,  remove 
the  tops  and  most  of  each  leaf  blade. 
It  very  much  improves  survival  and 
does  not  appear  to  reduce  cures  if 
the  green  sheaths  (shucks)  are  left  to 
cover  the  buds.  If  tops,  leaf  blades, 
and  dried  shucks  are  present  on  cane 
being  treated,  it  is  necessary  to  agi- 
tate the  floating  mat  to  allow  ade- 
quate circulation  of  the  water. 

6.  Be  sure  that  water  can  circulate 
freely  around  the  cane  stalks  during 
heat  treatment.  Don't  pack  the  stalks 
tightly,  don't  overload  the  tank,  and 
don't  let  the  stalks  float  out  of  the 
water. 

7.  After  the  hot-water  treatment  is 
completed,  the  cane  stalks  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. The  treated  cane  should  be 
planted  promptly  —  if  possible,  with- 
in a  day  or  two.  If  the  treated  stalks 
have  to  be  kept  longer  after  treat- 
ment, wet  the  stalks  every  other  day 
with  a  hose. 

8.  Plant  the  heat-treated  stalks  on  a 
relatively  flat  row  so  that  you  have 
enough  soil  to  build  up  the  row  later. 
If  you  are  going  to  use  herbicides 
when  planting,  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  soil;  otherwise,  a  cover  of 
one  to  two  inches  is  enough.  Avoid 
covering  too  much.  (You  will  need 
good  soil  preparation  to  be  able  to 
cover  lightly  and  well  —  this  is  im- 
portant if  a  period  of  dry  weather 
should  follow  planting  of  the  treated 
cane.)  If  you  plant  treated  cane,  and 
you  are  caught  by  a  heavy  shower, 
don't  worry  about  covering  the  cane. 
It  will  do  very  well  without  further 
cover  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  come 
back.  If  it  is  dry  enough  to  work, 
however,  try  to  cover  the  cane  soon 
after  dropping  it. 

9.  Before  the  winter  freezes  set  in, 
it  is  essential  that  the  row  be  built 
up  around  the  sprouted  cane.  Try  to 
build  up  the  row  to  a  total  of  four 
inches  above  the  seedcane  to  protect 
the  shoots  from  freezing  back  to  the 
planted  stalk. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  milA 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  \:endc  PpHAI. 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  ■■«■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


bv  Thomas  M.  Warner 


P.  J.  "PETE"  deGRAVELLES,  JR. 
KING  SUCROSE  XXXV 

P.  J.  "Pete"'  deGravelles,  Jr.  of  Frank- 
lin, Louisiana,  has  been  selected  as  King 
Sucrose  XXXV  to  reign  over  the  1976 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  here  on 
September  30  and  October  1-2  and  3, 
1976. 

The  officers  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Festival  Association  selected  de- 
Gravelles,   President    of    the    Louisiana 


Division    of    the    American    Society    of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

The  new  King  Sucrose  succeeds  Ken- 
neth H.  Kahao  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish. 

A  native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Franklin,  deGravelles,  forty-seven,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  senior  deGravelles  and 
Abbie  Marin  deGravelles.  His  father 
served  St.  Mary  Parish  as  County  Agent 
for  thirty  years  and  was  a  duke  in  the 
first  Sugar  Cane  Festival. 

A  graduate  of  Hanson  Memorial,  de- 
Gravelles attended  L.S.U.  and  later  be- 
gan farming  in  1949. 

He  garnered  the  Goodyear  Outstand- 
ing Conservationist  Award  in  1957  and 
1970,  along  with  the  Jaycee  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer  Award  in  1957,  and  the 
Jaycee  Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
1962. 

Married  to  the  former  Jane  Roane  of 
Jeanerette,  the  deGravelles  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  daughters. 

Active  in  church,  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations,  deGravelles  serves  in 
various  capacities  with  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  St.  Mary  Parish 
Farm  Bureau,  St.  Mary  Sugar  Co-op.,  St. 
Mary  Parish  Fair  Association^  St.  Mary 
Parish  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  AND  LANDOWNERS 


In  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin it  was  stated  in  this  column  that 
more  information  would  be  published 
about  rights-of-way  and  what  land- 
owners and  growers  should  know  about 
and  do  when  negotiating  with  pipeline 
and  electric  powerline  companies. 

Below  is  a  list  of  suggestions  which  a 
landowner  may  wish  to  consider  when 
negotiating  a  right-of-way  or  servitude. 
The  list  is  not  intended  to  cover  every- 
thing and  the  suggestions  are  not  written 
in  legal  terms.  It  is  most  important  to 
mention  in  the  beginning  that  a  land- 
owner is  strongly  cautioned  not  to  at- 
temp  to  prepare  his  own  right-of-way 
agreement.  The  services  of  a  competent 
attorney  are  extremely  important  in 
order  to  more  fully  protect  the  land 
owner.  A  good  lawyer  will  know  other 
things  to  include  and  will  do  the  job  in 
a  way  that  will  assure  the  protection  of 
the  landowner's  property. 

1.  When  a  right-of-way  for  pipeline 
purposes  is  to  be  granted,  the  number 


of  pipelines  to  be  installed  within  the 
right-of-way  should  be  clearly  specified. 
A  clause  granting  the  right  to  install 
"one  or  more  pipelines''  should  be  avoid- 
ed. In  addition,  the  size  of  the  pipeline 
or  pipelines  to  be  installed  should  be 
specified. 

2.  The  right-of-way  should  be  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  a  centerline 
survey  to  be  furnished  by  the  pipeline 
or  electric  company.  The  survey  should 
be  attached  to  the  right-of-way  written 
agreement. 

3.  The  width  of  the  right-of-way 
should  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  map 
of  survey  and  in  the  right-of-way  agree- 
ment. 

4.  A  clause  should  be  included  in  the 
right-of-way  agreement  providing  that 
the  rights  granted  shall  end  or  terminate 
unless  construction  of  the  facilities  is 
started  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
An  additional  clause  may  be  inserted  to 
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the  effect  that  if,  after  construction,  the 
right-of-way  is  not  used  by  the  pipeline 
or  electric  company  for  the  intended 
purpose  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
the  rights  granted  shall  end. 

5.  The  landowner  should  reserve  the 
right  to  the  full  use  of  the  right-of-way 
strip  except  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  pipeline  or  electric  company. 
Specifically  the  landowner  should  re- 
serve the  right  to  cross  over  or  under 
the  pipeline  with  other  pipelines,  the 
right  to  construct  roads,  bridges,  drain- 
age ditches,  fences,  loading  ramps  and 
railroad  tracts  across  the  right-of-way 
strip,  and  the  right  to  conduct  agri- 
cultural operations  of  any  character  on 
the  right-of-way  strip. 

A  clause  should  be  included  to  the 
effect  that  the  landowner  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  expense  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  pipeline  or  electric 
company  facilities  in  the  exercise  by  the 
landowner  of  the  rights  reserved  by  him. 

6.  In  the  grant  of  a  pipeline  right- 
of-way  it  should  be  specified  that  no 
facilities  should  be  placed  above  ground 
at  any  location  that  will  interfere  with 
the  landowner's  agricultural  operations. 

7.  In  clearing  wooded  areas  the  pipe- 
line or  electric  company  should  be  re- 
quired to  cut  and  stack  all  merchantable 
timber  and  to  burn,  bury  or  remove 
from  the  premises  all  stumps,  branches 
and  debris. 

8.  The  pipeline  or  electric  company 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  drainage  of  the  landowner's 
property  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  use 
of  any  road  or  headland. 

9.  The  pipeline  or  electric  company 
should  be  responsible  for  all  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  pipeline  or  electric 
company  operations,  including  damages 
to  buildings,  crops,  roads,  bridges, 
fences,  timber,  drainage  ditches  or 
canals  and  other  facilities  or  property  of 
the  landowner.  A  provision  requiring  the 
pipeline  or  electric  company  to  repair 
all  damages,  except  crop  and  timber 
damages,  should  be  included. 


10.  If  the  landowner  is  prevented 
from  planting,  cultivating  or  harvesting 
any  agricultural  crop  because  of  the 
pipeline  or  electric  company  operations, 
the  pipeline  or  electric  company  should 
be  responsible  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  crop  was  destroyed.  If  the 
landowner  can  conduct  agricultural 
operations,  but  only  at  increased  costs, 
the  pipeline  or  electric  company  should 
be  responsible  for  the  increased  costs. 

11.  If  at  any  time  the  landowner's 
crops  are  destroyed  as  a  result  of  pipe- 
line or  electric  company  operations,  that 
company  should  be  responsible  for  dam- 
ages equal  to  the  gross  value  of  the 
matured  crop.  With  regard  to  sugar  cane, 
damages  should  be  computed  on  the 
aggregate  of  three  crop  years.  A  mini- 
mum figure  should  be  stipulated  for 
crop  damages,  including  damages  to 
fallow  land. 

12.  The  pipeline  or  electric  company 
should  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  and  the  cost  of  repair  of  any 
of  the  landowner's  farm  machinery 
which  becomes  damaged  or  stuck  in  a 
pipeline  excavation  or  soft  fill.  A  per 
hour  amount  should  be  stipulated  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  loss  of  use 
of  each  piece  of  farm  machinery. 

13.  If  any  product  escapes  from  a 
pipeline  the  pipeline  company  should 
be  responsible  for  any  damages  to  exist- 
ing crops  and  timber  and  all  future  crops 
and  timber  resulting  from  the  soil  being 
adversely  affected. 

14.  The  pipeline  company  should  be 
required  to  bury  all  pipelines  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
cultivation.  A  minimum  depth  should  be 
stipulated  for  crop  lands  and  for  tim- 
ber, marsh  or  swamp  lands  and  a  mini- 
mum depth  below  the  bottom  of  all 
ditches  and  canals  should  also  be  stipu- 
lated. 

If  the  landowner  desires  to  lower  the 
depth  of  any  ditches  or  canals  or  to 
construct  new  ditches  or  canals  and  the 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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pipeline  interferes  with  such  ditches  or 
canals,  the  pipeline  company  should  be 
required,  at  its  expense,  to  eliminate  the 
interference. 

15.  In  excavating  a  pipeline  trench 
through  crop  lands  the  pipeline  company 
should  be  required  to  separate  the  top 
soil  from  the  bottom  soil,  and  in  refilling 
the  trench  should  be  required  to  return 
the  bottom  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  the  top  soil  to  the  top.  The 
pipeline  company  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  pack  and  level,  to  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  land,  the  dirt  returned  to 
the  trench. 

16.  In  the  event  any  highway  or  rail- 
roal  should  cross  a  pipeline  right-of-way 
necessitating  the  encasement  or  other 
protection  of  the  pipeline,  the  pipeline 
company  should  be  required  to  provide 
such  protection  at  its  expense. 

17.  In  the  event  any  insurance  rates 
of  the  landowner  are  increased  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  pipeline  or  elec- 
tric company  facilities,  the  pipeline  or 
electric  company  should  be  responsible 
for  such  increase. 

18.  The  pipeline  or  electric  company 
should  not  be  permitted  to  perform  any 
installation,  construction  or  maintenance 
work  on  crop  lands  during  the  harvest 
season. 

19.  The  right-of-way  should  be 
granted  by  the  landowner  without  any 
warranty  whatever. 

20.  A  rigid  "hold  harmless"  clause 
should  be  inserted  requiring  the  pipeline 
or  electric  company  to  assume  all  risks 
of  and  defend  and  indemnify  the  land- 
owner from  all  demands  or  suits  result- 
ing from  injuries  to  persons  or  property 
of  others  arising,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  pipeline  or  electric  company 
operations. 

21.  The  pipeline  or  electric  company 
should  not  be  permitted  to  assign  the 
right-of-way  without  the  express  written 
consent  of  the  landowner.  In  the  event 
the  right-of-way  is  assigned  the  pipeline 
or  electric  company  should  remain  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  all  of 
the  obligations  set  out  in  the  right-of- 
way  document. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Thomson  flex  boom  cane 
loader  on  AC  US  tractor,  good  condition. 
Sederic  Hebert,  Rt.  B  Rox  309,  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana  70560  Phone:  (318)  364-0217 

WANTED:  Settled  man  for  assistant  over- 
seer for  1000  acre  cane  farm  located  on 
upper  Bayou  Lafourche.  Good  salary  and 
usual  amenities.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
to  the  Sugar  Bulletin  -  refer  to  ad  L-12. 

AVAILABLE:  Experienced  sugar  boiler. 
Phone:  (504)  626-7379 

FOR  SALE:  Used  830  CASE,  just  over- 
hauled. Phone  (504)  872-1553  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System' 
to  every  member. 

St  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System' to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 

"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples;'  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane!' 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill!' 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEabilHy 
to  you  and  nature 
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N  3  Portable  Drag  Conveyor 


Honiron/J&L  Evaporators 


Most  people  know  J&L  as  the  sugar  cane  field  equip- 
ment people. 

But  Honiron/J&L  is  also  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  factory  equipment.  We  design,  build,  and 
install  factory  equipment.  If  desired,  our  capabilities  include 
working  with  the  owner  on  plant  layout  and  operation. 

And  not  many  know  of  our  Experimental  Farm. 
At  our  500-acre  sugar  cane  farm  in  Jeanerette,  Louisiana 
we're  constantly  seeking  advanced  techniques  of  growing 
and  harvesting  sugar  cane,  to  obtain  higher  yields  and 
higher  quality  cane. 

We  also  take  pride  in  the  services  we  have  to  offer. 
Whether  you  have  a  problem  in  growing,  harvesting 
or  processing  cane,  we  have  capable  people  that  want  to  help. 

Rely  on  J&L  people,  products  and  service.  We're  always 
around  when  it  counts. 


HONIRON/J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  B20  •  Jeanerette,  La.  70544  •  USA  •  Phone  31B/276-S314  •  Cable  JALENCO 

PRODUCTS  S  SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Honiron/JSL  products  are  available  from 

J&L.  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620.  Jeanerette.  La.  70544 

MANUFACTURER  A  3M,  S.A.,  Avenida  11  No.  151Q,  Apartado  126,  Cordoba,  Veracruz,  Mexico 


PER  CAPITA 


Statistical 

Crop 
Year  (a) 

1975-76    .  . 
1974-75    .  . 
1973-74    .  . 

WORLD  SUG^ 

Crop  Years  1 

World  Sugar 

Consumption 

(In  thousands 

of  metric 

tons,  raw 

value) 

kR  CONSUMPTION 
952-53 --1975-76 

World 
Per  Capita 
World  (b)         Consumption 
Population          (In  pounds, 
(In  millions)           raw  value) 

4,044                     43.53 
3,967                     43.39 
3,890                    45.83 

.  .    79,855* 
.  .    78,076 
;  .    80,868 

1972-73    .  . 
1971-72    .  . 
1970-71    .  . 

.  .    77,956 
.  .    75,926 
.  .    74,419 

3,818 
3,747 
3,678 

45.01 
44.67 
44.61 

1969-70    .  . 
1968-69    .  . 
1967-68    .  . 

.  .    72,223 
.  .    68,141 
.  .    65,635 

3,610 
3,543 
3,478 

44.11 
42.40 
41.60 

1966-67    .  . 
1965-66    .  . 
1964-65    .  . 

.  .    65,457 
.  .    62,816 
.  .    59,273 

3,414 
3,350 

3,288 

42.27 
41.34 
39.74 

1963-64    .  . 
1962-63    .  . 
1961-62    .  . 

.  .    54,261 
.  .    54,479 
.  .    55,602 

3,225 
3,163 
3,103 

37.09 
37.97 
39.50 

1960-61    .  . 
1959-60    .  . 
1958-59    .  . 

.  .    52,734 
.  .    48,858 
.  .    47,561 

3,044 
2,986 
2,929 

38.19 
36.07 
35.80 

1957-58    .  . 
1956-57    .  . 
1955-56    .  . 

.  .    44,704 

.  .    42,228 
.  .    40,443 

2,875 
2,823 

2,772 

34. 2S 
32.98 
32.16 

1954-55    .  . 
1953-54    .  . 
1952-53    .  . 

.  .    38,251                   2,722 
.  .    36,892                  2,676 
.  .    35,200                  2,632 

Licht  estimate  May  25,  1976. 
encing  September  1  and  ending 
tion  as  of  mid-calendar  year,  b 
s  estimates. 

30.98 
30.39 
29.48 

x\ugust  31. 
ased  on  United 

*Latest  F.O. 

(a)  Comm 

(b)  Popula 
Nation 
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THE  SUGAR  SCENE 
AS  SEEN  FROM  WASHINGTON 


(Summary  of  remarks  made  by  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Godfrey  Associates,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists, Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida,  June  24, 1976) 


Approximately  two  years  ago,  I  began 
a  talk  with  some  of  you  by  using  the 
statement  "how  sweet  it  is."  Today,  as  I 
begin  my  remarks,  I  say  "it  aint  so 
sweet."  All  of  you  know,  much  too  well, 
what  has  happened  to  the  price  of  sugar 
during  the  last  two  years.  Recently,  we 
have  had  some  spurts  in  the  market,  but 
the  trend  is  still  downward  and  has  now 
fallen  below  the  cost  of  production  for 
many  cane  and  beet  growers.  Crop 
prospects  throughout  the  world  are  re- 
ported as  good  with  an  expected  total 
production  which  could  add  to  our  carry- 
over stocks.  Many  people  apparently  be- 
lieve that  the  increased  production 
expected  this  season  will  create  a  sugar 
surplus.  Actually,  carry-over  stock  level, 
with  the  increased  production,  will  leave 
stocks  in  relation  to  total  use  at  a  lower 
level  than  normal.  We  are  not  sure  what 
normal  carry-over  stocks  should  be  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  experts  the  re- 
serve stocks  carried  by  large  and  small 
users  decreased  immensely  during  the 
period  when  sugar  prices  were  increas- 
ing and  they  have  not  yet  been  restored 
to  their  former  level. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  current  price 
situation.  There  are  three  actions  which, 
in  my  opinion,  could  affect  prices.  First, 
legislation  creating  a  sugar  act  of  some 
kind.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  possible 
during  1976.  Second,  an  international 
agreement  for  sugar.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  and  some  meetings  with 
reference  to  a  new  international  agree- 
ment for  sugar.  The  United  States  has 
participated  in  the  meetings  and  discus- 
sions to  the  extent  of  an  "observer." 
There  will  be  additional  meetings  held 
and  in  my  opinion  possibly  formal  dis- 
cussions early  next  year.  Therefore,  noth- 
ing in  the  immediate  future  in  the  form 
of   an   international    agreement.    I   have 


personal  feelings  with  respect  to  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  but  time  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  them  at  this  meet- 
ing. Third,  action  under  existing  laws. 

Just  recently,  Senator  Russell  Long, 
(D.,  LA),  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  wrote  Presi- 
dent Ford  expressing  his  concern  over 
declining  sugar  prices  and  the  survival  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  In  his  letter 
he  outlined  three  actions  which  could  be 
taken  by  the  President  which  in  his 
opinion  would  help  maintain  the  domes- 
tic industry,  improve  sugar  prices  and 
be  fair  to  the  consumer.  These  were: 
A.,  increase  the  present  tariff  level  from 
62.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  as 
much  as  $1,875  per  hundred  pounds; 
B.,  reduce  the  present  foreign  import 
quota  of  seven  million  tons  to  a  more 
realistic  level,  (total  imports  of  foreign 
sugar  in  1975  were  only  3.9  million  tons), 
and  possibly  establish  individual  foreign 
country  import  quotas  C,  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
price  support  program  for  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  under  authority  con- 
tained in  Title  3  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  The  level  of  support  could  be 
established  from  zero  to  ninety  percent 
of  parity.  Senator  Long  suggested  a 
minimum  of  seventy  percent  in  order  to 
be  equitable  with  support  levels  for 
other  commodities.  Seventy  percent  of 
parity  would  result  in  a  price  for  raw 
sugar  of  18.5  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  what  will  be  done?  In  my  opin- 
ion, as  long  as  the  raw  price  remains  in 
the  general  area  of  fourteen  cents,  there 
will  be  nothing  done.  The  next  question 
arises  then.  How  far  can  the  price  drop? 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  this  and 
don't  believe  that  anyone  else  can.  The 
size  of  the  European  beet  sugar  crop 
will  be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by 
weather  conditions.  Good  weather  re- 
(Continucd  on  page  17) 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


"I'm  not  going  to  cut  back 
on  my  fall  herbicide 
program,  even  though  the 
price  of  cane  is  down." 


—Manuel  Acosta, 
Acosta  Brothers, 
Raceland,  La., 
one  of  the  top 
sugar  cane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent 
weed  control  panel. 


MANUEL  ACOSTA, 
RACELAND,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


A.  J.  "BUD"  LANIE, 
YOUNGSVILLE,  LA. 


SAM  DUPLANTIS, 
ERATH,  LA. 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  JR.. 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


ED  SUPPLE 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


Fall  weed  control- 
hard  to  do  without. 


Here's  what  six  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  said  during  a  recent 
panel  discussion  about  fall 
techniques,  fallow  plowing  and 
rotations  with  other  crops. 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Like  most  growers,  we  have  to  watch  the 
nickels  and  dimes.  We  try  for  a  good  fallow 
plowing  in  the  summer  and  then  go  in  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane.  Then  we  try  to 
hold  off  using  Sinbar  again  until  sort  of  a 
semi-layby.  It's  not  exactly  layby  because 
we  go  to  4-row  cultivation  also  and  we 
cultivate  as  long  as  we  can." 


was  this  bad  grass  problem  I  had  a  year  ago. 
This  spring  I  cultivated  some  of  my  plant 
cane  as  much  as  three  times  before  I  could 
do  a  half-way  job  of  fertilizing,  because  the 
grass  was  so  bad.  But  where  I  had  put  on 
Sinbar  last  fall,  I  cultivated  just  once  and 
fertilized  right  behind,  and  it  did  a  good 
job." 


Edward  Supple: 

"You  know,  at  one  time  Johnsongrass  was 
about  all  I  had  .  . .  and  this  is  what  I 
concern  myself  with.  I  found  out  that  if  I 
can  get  the  proper  fallow  plowing,  I  could 
go  through  a  rotation." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"You  know,  what  sold  me  on  a  modified 
broadcast  program  with  Sinbar  in  the  fall 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"Sure  enough!  Fallow  plowing  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  program.  Without  that,  you've 
got  nothing  else." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"Without  fallow  plowing,  you  can't  get 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  You've  got  to  get 
rid  of  your  rhizomes  and  get  some  seeds 
germinated  and  plowed  under.  Then  your 
chemicals  can  really  move  in  and  do  the 
rest.  What  I've  done  is  to  go  with  a 
modified  broadcast  with  Sinbar  on  the 
whole  cut  in  November,  right  behind  the 
harvest.  Two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  top  of 
the  row.  It's  worth  the  effort.  If  I  get  a  wet 
spring,  I  know  I've  got  my  chemical  out 
and  I've  got  clean  cane.  One  application 
makes  it  look  like  I  worked  all  year." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Well,  I  go  with  a  half  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
on  the  band.  And  I  don't  throw  any  dirt  on 
top  of  the  chemical.  So  it's  really  there  to 
stay.  And  I  feel  I  am  getting  an  adequate 
weed  control  with  Sinbar." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  find  grass  and  weeds  coming 
because  you've  cultivated  through  your 
Sinbar?" 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"We've  been  able  to  kill  ryegrass  with 
Sinbar.  You  get  100  percent  control  before 
it  germinates.  But  once  it's  up,  you  don't 
get  any  control." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"What  about  rotating  other  crops,  like 
soybeans,  into  cane?" 

Edward  Supple: 

"Years  ago,  my  father  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plant 
cane.  We  shipped  as  much  as  75  to  80 
carloads  a  year.  But  I  think  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  the  cane  back  in  shape  as  we  had 
gotten  from  the  potatoes.  I  don't  find  that 


cane  is  compatible  with  any  other  crop.  I 
think  when  you're  producing  sugar  cane, 
you're  going  to  produce  sugar  cane  and 
that's  all  you're  going  to  produce." 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"Changing  the  subject,  you  asked  me  about 
Sinbar  before.  In  our  operation,  I'd  say 


Sinbar  is  number  one.  With  the  price  of 
sugar  what  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  do  without  Sinbar." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"What  I  like  about  Sinbar,  when  you  put  it 
out,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
temperature,  weather  or  rain.  You  can  put  it 
out  when  you  want.  And  you  can  sleep  at 
night.  You  know  you've  got  a  good 
herbicide." 


See  your  chemical  supplier  for  the  complete  Weed  Control  Panel  report. 


With  any  chemical,         w,T 


follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


<SQ|p)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 


THE  SUGAR  SCENE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
suiting  in  a  good  crop  will  mean  lower 
prices.  Bad  weather  resulting  in  lower 
production  would  mean  better  prices. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  now 
discussing  the  inclusion  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion in  the  overall  farm  bill  which  comes 
before  Congress  next  year. 

To  summarize  what  I  have  said  so  far, 
the  immediate  future  does  not  look  too 
bright.  There  will  be  up  and  down 
swings  in  the  market.  To  maintain  a 
domestic  industry  we  need  high  yielding 
varieties  and  lower  production  costs.  I 
congratulate  those  of  you  in  this  room 
on  the  excellent  job  you  have  done  over 
the  years  in  keeping  a  viable  sugar  cane 
industry  and  in  expanding  production. 
You  are  the  ones  who  have  accomplished 
this. 
Part  II 

In  my  preliminary  opening  remarks, 
I  indicated  that  I  wanted  to  discuss 
something  other  than  the  sugar  scene. 
As  you  recall,  I  stated  that  much  of  the 
publicity  given  to  our  members  of  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  extra-curricular 
activities  was  merely  a  cover-up  to  pre- 
vent us  from  knowing  what  was  really 
being  done  to  us  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion and  regulation.  Having  been  con- 
nected with  farming  for  more  than  a 
half  century,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  American  farmer 
to  continue  to  feed  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  most  of  the  world.  As  has 
been  said,  American  agriculture  is  no 
less  than  a  modern  day  miracle.  How- 
ever, we  are  being  faced  with  many  ob- 
stacles in  our  efforts  to  increase 
production  and  to  stay  in  business.  World 
population  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
chart-makers  show  the  food  production 
and  population  lines  crossing  in  the  mid- 
80's.  That  is,  until  the  mid-80's  there  will 
be  adequate  supply  to  meet  population 
needs,  but  after  the  mid-80's,  population 
increase  outstrips  increase  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

As  all  farmers  know,  but  not  many 
non-farmers  realize,  farm  production  de- 
pends on  many,  many  things  including 
soil,  climate,  weather,  availability  of  all 
other  inputs',  costs  and  so  forth.  In  ad- 
dition, howver,  farm  production  also  now 


depends  to  a  major  extent  on  laws 
passed  by  Congress  or  rules  and  regu- 
lation written  by  bureaucrats.  I  generally 
refer  to  these  as  "restraints"  on  produc- 
tion. These  restraints  have  driven  and 
are  driving  many  farmers  out  of  business. 

To  name  a  few:  A.  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  clean  air;  B.  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  clean  water  (Incidently,  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  with  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  so-called  edu- 
cated people  in  what  is  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  farm  crop.  I  refer  to 
these  people  as  "do-gooders".  For  ex- 
ample ,in  the  current  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  there  is  a  proposed 
amendment  that  says  even  though  the 
air  is  of  much  better  quality  than  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  that  no  de- 
gradation of  that  air  can  take  place  even 
though  the  area  involved  may  be  needed 
to  produce  food  and  fiber.  Areas  with 
this  kind  of  air  are  usually  national 
parks  or  restricted  areas.  But,  the  areas 
adjoining  these  could  not  be  put  to  any 
use  which  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  air  quality.  As  a  friend  of 
mine  put  it,  "Is  it  more  important  to 
use  the  area  adjoining  to  produce  food 
for  five  thousand  children  or  keep  the 
air  better  than  necessary  so  three  or 
four  privileged  children  can  visit  the 
park?")  C.  bans  on  uses  of  insecticides, 
herbicides  and  other  chemicals;  D.  farm 
labor  costs  and  benefits  for  farm  labor- 
ers; E.  standards  for  safety  and  health 
(OSHA).  (Just  think  for  a  moment  what 
OSHA  has  meant  to  all  of  us:  roll  bars, 
closed  tractor  cabs,  noise  eliminators, 
factory  inspections  and  citations,  new 
proposed  toilets  within  five  minutes  walk 
for  all  field  workers.  And  they  still  find 
time  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
inform  us  that  fresh  manure  on  a  cement 
floor  is  slick.  I  could  go  on  with  many, 
many  others.)  F.  land  use  restrictions. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on  on,  but 
some  time  soon  the  general  public  must 
be  made  aware  that  these  restraints  may 
mean  hungry  people.  Somehow,  some- 
way we  who  are  engaged  in  producing 
food  and  fiber  must  get  this  simple  fact 
across.  If  you  want  to  be  well  fed  and 
well  clothed,  be  careful  of  the  restraints 
placed  on  farmers. 


AUGUST  1,  1976 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS  SEEDLINGS 

AND  ANNUAL  WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE 

PLANTED  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  SUMMER 

AND  FALL  19761 


Herbicides  to  control  weeds,  especially  A. 
johnsongrass  seedlings,  are  essential  for 
the  prevention  of  weed  competition  and 
losses  in  sugarcane  production.  Unless 
johnsongrass  seedlings  are  controlled  in 
cane  planted  in  summer  and  early  fall, 
the  seed  in  the  soil  following  a  fallow- 
plow  program  will  germinate  and  pro- 
duce mature  plants  with  viable  seeds  and 
rhizomes.  Johnsongrass  will  quickly  re- 
infest  a  field. 

Winter  weeds  are  not  as  noxious  as 
johnsongrass;  nevertheless,  they  suppress 
the  growth  of  the  cane  in  the  spring 
and  must  be  removed  either  chemically 
or  mechanically  before  regular  spring 
work  can  proceed.  Residual  preemer- 
gence  herbicides  such  as  fenac  and 
terbacil  (Sinbar)  have  been  particularly 
effective  for  the  control  of  both  johnson- 
grass seedlings  and  most  winter  weeds. 

After  sugarcane  is  planted,  and  after 
the  top  of  the  row  is  rolled  or  packed, 
one  of  the  herbicide  programs  listed 
below  should  be  initiated  immediately. 
When  ground  equipment  is  used,  herbi- 
cides should  be  applied  on  a  30-inch 
band  over  the  top  of  the  row.  Rates  for 
these  herbicides  are  based  on  band  ap- 
plications per  acre  of  sugarcane  with 
rows  72  inches  wide.  About  ten  (10) 
percent  more  chemical  will  be  required 
to  treat  a  30-inch  band  on  a  row  66 
inches  wide  and  about  twenty  (20)  per- 
cent more  on  rows  60  inches  wide. 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe 
and  L.  L.  McCormick,  LSU  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  based  on  data  and  informa- 
tion from  E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  Rex  Millhollon,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Southern  Region, 
USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana. 
July  1976 


Weed  control  in  planted  cane  on 
medium  to  heavy  soils  in  most  areas 
of  the  state. 

1.  Fenac2  Program 

a.  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and 
annual  weeds:  Apply  fenac 
at  1.5  lbs. /A  either  as  a  mix- 
ture (4  qts.  of  Fenac)  mixed 
with  1  lb. /A  (1  qt.)  of  silvex, 
or  4  qts.  of  Fenacplus  applied 
alone. 

b.  Annual  weeds  only:  Apply 
3  qts.  of  Fenac  (1.5  lb. /gal.) 
mixed  with  1  qt.  (1  lb.)  of 
silvex  or  3  qts.  of  Fenacplus 
per  acre  for  areas  that  do  not 
have  a  johnsongrass  seedling 
problem. 

Remarks:  Occasional  injury 
has  been  noted 
from  fenac  appli- 
cations on  heavy 
textured  ( clay ) 
soils  or  on  poorly 
drained  soils. 

2.  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program 

a.  On  silt  loam  soils  and  where 
there  is  a  moderate  infesta- 
tion of  johnsongrass  seedlings, 
apply  Sinbar  SOW  at  3/4 
lb. /A  on  August  planted 
cane  or  2/3  lb. /A  on  cane 
planted  later. 


Two  commercial  formulations  of  fenac  are 
available.  One  formulation  is  marketed  under 
the  trademark  name  of  Fenac  and  contains 
1  1/2  lbs.  of  fenac  per  gallon;  and  one 
formulation  is  marketed  under  the  trademark 
name  of  Fenacplus  and  contains  1  1/2 
pounds  of  dimethylamine  salt  of  fenac  per 
gallon  plus  1  pound  per  gallon  of  the  di- 
methvlamine  salt  of  2,4-D. 
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b.  On  heavy  textured  (clay) 
soils  and/or  for  heavy  infes- 
tations of  johnsongrass  seed- 
lings, apply  Sinbar  80W  at 
3/4  lb./A. 

c.  Sinbar  will  not  effectively 
control  browntop  panicum 
but  a  mixture  of  the  sug- 
gested rates  of  Sinbar  men- 
tioned above  with  1  1/2  to  2 
qts.  Fenac  provides  effective 
control.  The  Sinbar-Fenac 
mixture  will  be  needed  pri- 
marily on  August  planted 
cane. 

Remarks:  Do  not  apply  on 
the  variety  CP  48- 
103  on  sandy  soil 
unless  prior  ex- 
perience has 
shown  no  injury 
from  Sinbar. 

B.  Control  of  annual  weeds  in  planted 
cane  on  light  soils  in  certain  areas 
of  the  sugarcane  belt: 

There  are  several  different  soil 
types  in  the  sugarcane  growing  area 
of  Louisiana.  Injury  to  plant  sugar- 
cane on  light  textured  soils  in  the 
Northern  (Meeker-Bunkie)  area, 
some  parts  of  the  Teche  and  lower 
Mississippi  River  have  been  ob- 
served from  the  use  of  fenac  and 
terbacil  (Sinbar).  If  fenac  and  Sin- 
bar have  caused  injury  to  sugarcane 
in  the  past,  one  of  the  herbicides 
listed  below  should  be  applied. 

Four  herbicides  that  have  fairly 
long  residual  qualities  have  been 
tested  and  are  properly  labeled  for 
use  in  sugarcane.  These  are:  atrazine, 
simazine,  diuron  and  fluometuron. 
Properly  applied,  each  is  effective 
in  controlling  most  annual  grass  and 
weeds  but  may  not  effectively  con- 
trol johnsongrass  seedlings. 

AAtrex  80W,  Princep  80W  and 
Cotoran  80WP  should  be  applied  at 
1.5  to  2.0  pounds  per  acre  on  a 
30-inch  band  prior  to  weed  emer- 
gence. Apply  lower  rate  to  sandy 
loams  and  higher  rate  to  silt  loam 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


3-D  CHEMICAL  INC. 


P.O.  BOX  607 


ST.  MARTINVILLE,  LA.  70582 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
AND  FERTILIZERS 


DAVE  DEGEYTER    C.  A.  DUPLANTIS,  HI 
(3 1 8)  229-4278  (3 1 8)  394-4801 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 

and  silty  clay  loam  soils.  Karmex 
80WP  should  be  applied  at  1.5 
pounds  per  acre  to  a  30-inch  band. 

C.  Control    of    itchgrass    (Raoulgrass) 
on  planted  cane: 

1.  Apply  trifluralin  (Treflan)  at 
0.8  lb./A  (1  2/3  pts.)  on  a  band 
30  inches  wide.  Application  and 
incorporation  to  a  depth  of  2  to 
3  inches  should  be  done  im- 
mediately after  covering  the 
cane  which  is  planted  in  August. 

2.  On  cane  planted  in  September 
or  later  use  other  chemicals  as 
outlined  in  these  recommenda- 
tions because  Treflan  does  not 
provide  adequate  control  of 
other  winter  weeds. 

D.  Control  of  pohnsongrass  seedlings 


and  annual  weeds  in  cane  cut  for 
seed  and  early  harvested  cane: 

Apply  Sinbar  80W  at  approxi- 
mately 3/4  to  1  lb./A  or  fenac  at 
1.5  lbs. /A  (4  qts.  Fenac  plus  1  qt. 
silvex  or  4  qts.  Fenacplus)  shortly 
after  sugarcane  is  harvested.  Ob- 
serve all  cautions  mentioned  above 
for  plant  cane. 

E.     Supplemental  Practices: 

1.  After  herbicides  are  applied  on 
the  drill,  cultivate  the  middle 
and  sides  of  the  row  to  control 
weeds. 

2.  Rogue  fields  to  remove  johnson- 
grass  plants  growing  from 
rhizomes  that  escaped  fallow 
plowing  and  those  seedlings  that 
survive  chemical  treatments. 

3.  Do  not  apply  dalapon  on  any 
variety  of  cane  planted  in  the 
fall. 


Common  Name 
Atrazine 

Diuron 
Fenac 

Fenac  and 
amine  2,4-D 

Fluometuron 
Silvex 

Simazine 
Terbacil 
Trifluralin 


Chemicals  Referred  to  in  the  Recommendations 

Trade  Name       Chemical  Name 

AAtrex  2-chloro-4,ethylamino-6,isopropylamino-s- 

triazine 

Karmex  3-  ( 3,4-dichlorophenyl )  -1,1-dimethylurea 

Fenac  Sodium    salt    of    2,3-6-trichlorophenyl-acetic 

acid  (Fenac) 

Fenacplus  dimethylamine   salt   of   2,3,6,-trichlorophenyl- 

acetic  acid  plus  1  pounds  of  dimethylamine 
salt  of  2,4-D 

Cotoran  3-  ( m-trif  luromethylphenyl )  -1,1-dimethylurea 

Numerous  low     volatile     esters     of     2-(2,4,5-trichloro- 

phenoxy)   propionic  acid 

Princep  2-chloro-4,6-bis  ( ethylamino )  -s-triazine 

Sinbar  3-tert-butyl-5-chloro-6-methyluracil   (Sinbar) 

Treflan  a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,N-dipropyl-p- 

toluidine 


IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY,  OR 
IF  UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY  MAY 
BE  INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIRABLE 
PLANTS,  AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CONTAMINATE 
WATER  SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN  NEEDED  AND 
HANDLE  THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  HEED 
ALL  PRECAUTIONS  ON  THE  CONTAINER  LABEL. 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  LOUISIANA  FOR  19761 


.!  1 


The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the  out- 
field test  plots  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  and  USDA  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. For  the  1976  planting  season, 
CP  65-357  and  CP  61-37  are  the  major 
varieties  recommended  for  general  plant- 
ing in  all  areas.  NCo  310,  CP  48-103, 
CP  67-412,  L  62-96  and  L  65-69  have 
certain  advantages  and  perform  well  in 
certain  areas.  All  varieties  recommended 
are  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting  Dis- 
ease ( RSD )  and  should  be  heat  treated. 

CP  65-357  generally  produces  more 
sugar  per  acre  than  other  commercial 
varieties  in  the  outfield  tests.  It  produces 
very  good  yields  on  light  and  heavy 
soils  in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  This  is  a 
high  sucrose  variety  which  matures  like 
L  62-96.  It  is  well  suited  for  mechanical 
harvesting.  This  variety  is  susceptible 
but  tolerant  to  mosaic.  CP  65-357  has 
good  mature  cane  cold  tolerance,  but 
new  growth  in  the  fall  and  spring  shows 
cold  susceptibility.  It  responds  best  to 
September  and  October  planting. 

CP  61-37  produces  high  iyelds  of  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils.  It  is  a  late  maturing  variety  which 
has  outstanding  stubbling  ability.  This 
variety  displays  a  good  degree  of  mill 
cane  cold  tolerance.  CP  61-37  exhibits 
mosaic  resistance  equal  to  CP  48-103. 
When  lodged  it  is  brittle  and  difficult  to 
harvest.  It  can  be  planted  throughout  the 
planting  season  but  higher  sugar  per  ton 
yields  are  obtained  from  August  plant- 
ing. 

NCo  310  produces  good  ton  per  acre 
yields  but  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton  of 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T. 
Loupe,  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
in  cooperation  with  Mike  Giamalva  and 
Charles  Richard  of  the  LSU  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and 
Research  Agronomists  Hugh  Fanguy  and 
R.  J.  Matherne  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma,  La. 
June  1976 


cane.  It  is  well  adapted  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  This  variety  is  tolerant  to 
mosaic  disease,  borer  injury  and  cold 
damage. 

CP  48-103  is  a  medium  maturing  va- 
riety and  yields  well  on  light  soils  of 
the  southeastern  and  northern  areas  of 
the  sugarcane  growing  area.  It  has  very 
good  stubbling  ability  and  is  moderately 
resistant  to  mosaic. 

L  62-96  is  an  early  maturing,  high 
sucrose  variety  that  is  adapted  only  to 
light  soils.  It  is  high  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  L  62-96  should  be  planted  during 
August  and  early  September. 

L  65-69  equals  L  62-96  in  tons  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  resistant  to 
mosaic  disease.  When  lodged,  L  65-69 
is  difficult  to  harvest.  This  variety  is 
not  cold  tolerant  and  should  be  har- 
vested early. 

CP  67-412  released  in  1975  is  a  good 
tonnage  variety  although  it  produces  less 
than  either  CP  65-357  and  CP  61-37.  It 
is  a  mid-season  maturing  variety.  CP 
67-412  is  generally  adapted  to  both  light 
and  heavy  soils.  It  has  very  good  stub- 
bling ability.  This  variety  is  susceptible 
but  tolerant  to  mosaic  and  well  suited 
to  mechanical  harvesting. 

Varieties  respond  differently  to  various 
planting  dates.  The  following  planting 
order  is  suggested: 

August  -  L  62-96,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310, 
CP  48-103 

September  -  CP  65-37,  CP  61-37,  CP 
67-412*,  NCo  310,  CP  48- 
103,  L  62-96,  L  65-69. 

*  No  data  on  August  and  October 
planting. 

It  is  important  to  heat  treat  all  vari- 
eties for  the  control  of  RSD.  Planting 
recommendations  by  areas  for  1976  are 
as  follows: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

1.  Avoyelles  and  Rapides  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103, 
L  62-96  and  L  65-69  for  early 
harvesting;  NCo  310,  CP  61-37 
and  CP  67-412  for  later  harvest- 
ing. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357, 
CP  61-37,  NCo  310,  L  65-69  and 
CP  67-412. 

2.  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascen- 
sion and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103, 
L  62-96  and  L  65-69  for  early 
harvesting;  CP  61-37,  NCo  310 
and  CP  67-412  for  later  harvest- 
ing. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357, 
CP  61-37,  L  65-69  and  CP  67-412. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
Parishes: 


a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103, 
L  62-96  and  L  65-69  for  early 
harvesting;  CP  61-37,  NCo  310 
and  CP  67-412  for  later  harvest- 
ing. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357, 
CP  61-37,  L  65-69,  CP  67-412. 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin  Par- 
ishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  L  62-96 
and  L  65-69  for  early  harvesting; 
NCo  310,  CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412 
for  later  harvesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310,  L  65- 
69  and  CP  67-412. 

5.  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  L  62-96 
and  L  65-69  for  early  harvesting; 
NCo  310,  CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412 
for  later  harvesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310,  L  65- 
69  and  CP  67-412. 


SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 

CP  65-357:  This  variety  has  outyielded  all  commercial  varieties  in  sugar 
per  acre  in  the  outfield  tests.  It  is  generally  erect  and  produces  well  on  light  and 
heavy  soils. 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

High  sucrose 

High  tonnage 

Erect 

Early  maturing 

Good  mature  cane  cold  tolerance 

Good  stubbling 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

3.  Susceptible  to  leaf  cold  damage 

CP  61-37:     It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  This 
variety  has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance  equal  to  CP  48-103. 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

High  tonnage 
Good  cold  tolerance 
Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 
Good  stubbling  ability 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Late  maturity 
Brittle  when  lodged 
Very  susceptible  to  borers 
Susceptible  to  RSD 
Lodges 

Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  co- 
operation with  Mike  Giamalva  and  Charles  Richard  of  the  LSU  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  Research  Agronomists  Hugh  Fanguy  and  R.  J.  Matherne 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma,  La. 
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NCo  310:  It  is  a  variety  that  has  performed  well  in  the  southwestern  area 
of  the  cane  belt  and  certain  other  specific  areas.  NCo  310  has  good  cold  toler- 
ance and  adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting.  Although  it  is  a  relatively  high 
tonnage  cane,  it  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton. 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

High  tonnage 

Good  cold  tolerance 

Good  tolerance  to  borer  injury 

Adapts  well  to  mechanical 

harvesting. 

1.  Lodges 

2.  Low  sucrose 

3.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

5.    Tolerant  to  mosaic 


CP  48-103:    It  is  a  mid-season  maturing  variety  and  is  well  adapted  to  light 
soils  in  certain  areas.  It  is  susceptible  to  RSD  and  should  be  heat  treated. 


Advantages 

1.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

2.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

3.  Good  stubbling  ability 


Disadvantages 

1.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

2.  Susceptible  to  chemical  injury 


L  62-96:  This  variety  produces  average  yields  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  lighter  soils.  It  is  a  high  scucrose  variety,  with  good 
extraction  and  low  fiber. 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  Early  maturing 

3.  Responds  favorably  to  early 
planting 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


Disadvantages 

Susceptible  to  wind  damage 
Susceptible  to  RSD 
Moderately  susceptibility  to  mosaic 
Low  stalk  population  in  plant  cane 
Poor  shading  ability 


L  65-69:  It  is  very  resistant  to  mosaic.  This  variety  yields  well  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soils  in  certain  areas.  It  lacks  cold  tolerance  and  should  be 
planted  for  relatively  early  harvest. 


Advantages 

1.  Good  sucrose 

2.  Resistant  to  mosaic 


Disadvantages 

1.  Low  tolerance  to  RSD 

2.  Lodges 

3.  Lacks  cold  tolerance 


CP  67-412:     It  is  a  good  tonnage  variety.  CP  67-412  is  generally  adapted 
to  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 


Advantages 

1.  Good  stubbling  ability 

2.  Adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


Disadvantages 

Susceptible  to  mosaic 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODREY 

"REPLY  TO  SENATOR  LONG'S 
LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  FORD" 


The  following  is  the  reply  received  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  to  his  letter  to 
President  Ford: 


July  7,  1976 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 
Bill  Kendall  has  forwarded  to  me  your 
June  17  letter  to  the  President  expressing 
your  concern  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion of  domestic  sugar  producers.  You 
also  attached  a  copy  of  your  March  11 
letter  to  the  President  in  which  you 
joined  with  three  colleagues  in  asking 
that  a  direct  line  of  communication  be 
established  between  you  and  the  Ad- 
ministration participants  in  the  sugar 
policy  study. 

In  response  to  your  March  11  letter, 
two  staff  members  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Policy  Study 
Group,  met  with  staff  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  April  1.  We  ap- 
preciated your  personal  interest  in  the 
policy  study  and  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  you  and  the 
Finance  Committee  staff.  A  copy  of  the 
completed  sugar  policy  study  was  for- 
warded to  the  Finance  Committee  on 
May  18,  1976. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
sought  to  redirect  agricultural  policy  to 
increase  reliance  on  the  open  market. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  when  market  forces  are 
permitted  to  allocate  resources  and  de- 
termine prices.  The  agricultural  pro- 
grams for  most  of  our  major  crops  have 
been  redirected  in  recent  years  and  are 
now  essentially  based  on  the  operation 


of  the  open  market.  Sugar  policy  was 
shifted  significantly  toward  the  open 
market  with  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  on  December  31,  1974.  With  the 
expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  imminent, 
President  Ford  took  administrative  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  quota  and  tariff 
on  November  18,  1974,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  clearly  establishing  an  open 
market  policy  for  sugar. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  raw  price  of  sugar.  The 
June  3  price  of  13.85  cents  per  pound 
which  you  cited  was  the  lowest  price 
this  year.  By  July  6  the  price  had  re- 
bounded to  16.60  cents.  Prices  thus  far 
in  1976  have  been  stable  fluctuating  in 
the  14  to  17  cents  range.  This  stability 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  extreme  price 
volatility  of  1974  and  1975. 

Some  price  fluctuation  can  be  expected, 
of  course,  as  the  market  responds  to 
changing  circumstances.  Evidence  avail- 
able at  this  time,  however,  does  not 
suggest  that  these  price  fluctuations  will 
be  extreme  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  The  close  supply-demand  balance 
of  the  1975-76  crop  year  of  81.3  million 
metric  tons  and  80.9  million  metric  tons, 
respectively,  resulted  in  only  a  slight 
increase  in  stocks  to  a  level  of  15.3  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  Thus  the  stock-con- 
sumption ratio  remains  at  a  relatively 
low  level  as  we  enter  the  1976-77  crop 
year.  While  production  is  projected  to 
increase  in  the  1976-77  crop  year,  a 
major  portion  of  that  increase  was  ex- 
pected from  Western  Europe.  It  now 
seems  likely,  however,  that  drought  con- 
ditions will  reduce  the  West  European 
crop   significantly.    U.S.   beet    plantings 
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declined  by  3  percent  this  year.  In  ad- 
dition, consumption  is  expected  to  in- 
crease this  year  as  the  world's  economies 
recover  from  the  recent  recession.  The 
production  forecasts  are  tenuous  at  this 
point  since  the  beet  crops  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  depend 
heavily  on  weather  between  now  and 
harvest  time. 

In  short,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  alarmed 
at  price  prospects  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  given  the  current  outlook,  but 
we  will  continue  to  watch  the  situation 
closely. 


I  greatly  appreciate  having  your  views 
on  this  important  matter. 

Sincerely, 

BILL 
L.  William  Siedman 
Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs 

The  Honorable 
Russell  Long 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Finance 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


EFFECTS  OF  GLYPHOSINE  ON  RIPENING  OF 
LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 


F.  A.  Martin  and  B.  L.  Legendre 

Associate  Professor,  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  LA  State  Univ., 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803,  and  Research 
Agronomist,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Lab., 
Houma,  LA  703811,  respectively. 

ABSTRACT 

The  ripening  effect  of  glyphosine, 
N,N-bis(phosphonomethyl)glycine'-,  at  3.0 
lb  a.i./A  on  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  was 
examined  in  41  aerially-applied  tests 
durmg  the  1974  and  19/5  harvest  sea- 
sons, fests  were  harvested  at  5-8  weeks 
after  treatment.  Tests  involved  either 
plant  or  stubble  crops  of  four  com- 
mercial varieties,  CP  48-103,  CP  61-37, 
L  62-96,  and  NCo  310.  Gains  in  com- 
mercially recoverable  sugar  per  acre 
(CRS/A)  were  noted  for  all  varieties. 
However,  there  was  a  disproportionate 
response  in  commercially  recoverable 
sugar  per  ton  (CRS/T)  and  CRS/A  due 
to  the  adverse  effect  of  glyphosine  on 
tons  cane  per  acre  (TC/A)  for  3  of  the 
4  varieties  studied.  In  individual  analysis 
by  variety,  a  significant  increase  in 
CRS/T  occurred  in  24  of  the  41  tests. 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

2  A  commercial  sugarcane  ripener  sold  under 
the  trade  name  Polaris. 


However  ,in  only  9  of  the  41  tests  was 
the  increase  in  CRS/A  significant.  These 
results  showed  considerable  variation  of 
response  occurring  both  between  and 
within  varieties. 

INTRODUCTION 

Glyphosine,  N,N-bis(phosphonomethyl) 
glycine  was  tested  as  a  ripener  for  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  during  the  1974  and 
1975  harvest  season  by  personnel  of  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  USDA  Sugarcane  Field  Lab- 
oratory, and  Monsanto  Agricultural 
Products  Company.  The  objective  was 
to  determine  whether  glyphosine  in- 
creased sucrose  in  cane  in  Louisiana,  and 
if  so,  was  there  also  an  increase  in 
commercially  recoverable  sugar  per  acre 
or  standard  tons  per  acre  (Commercially 
recoverable  sugar/A  -~  165  =  standard 
tons/A). 

METHODS 

Forty-one  fields  of  four  Louisiana 
varieties,  CP  48-103,  CP  61-37,  L  62-96, 
and  NCo  310,  were  chosen  for  study. 
Areas  in  each  field,  treated  by  plane 
with  a  concentration  of  glyphosine 
equivalent  to  3.0  lb  a.i./A,  were  com- 
pared to  nontreated  areas  in  the  same 
fields.  Five  to  8  weeks  after  treatment, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

replicate  samples  were  taken  from  each 
of  the  treated  and  non treated  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  mill  anal- 
ysis, all  samples  were  weighed  to  de- 
termine stalk  weights.  Both  commercially 
recoverable  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and 
commercially  recoverable  sugar  (stand- 
ard tons)  per  acre  were  estimated  from 
these  data  and  from  stalk  population 
counts.  To  determine  whether  differ- 
ences between  treated  and  nontreated 
areas  were  significant  and  likely  to  be 
due  to  glyphosine  or  were  likely  to  be 
due  to  chance  variation,  all  data  were 
subjected  to  statistical  analysis. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  mean  response  of  four  Louisiana 
sugarcane  varieties  to  glyphosine  is 
shown  in  Table  1.  On  the  average,  CP 
48-103  increased  most  in  commercially 
recoverable  sugar  per  ton  (CRS/T),  and 
L  62-96  in  commercially  recoverable 
sugar  per  acre  (CRS/A),  whereas  NCo 
310  responded  least.  Except  in  L  62-96 
the  average  weight  of  glyphosine-treated 
stalks  was  less  than  that  of  nontreated 
stalks  and  tons  of  cane  per  acre  were 
less. 

The  data  show  that  not  all  cane  re- 
sponded uniformly  to  glyphosine  (table 
2).  The  results  of  tests  differed  among 
themselves  in  normal  juice  sucrose, 
CRS/T,  and  CRS/A.  Although  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  tests  the  treated  cane 
responded  with   increased   CRS/T,   the 


CRS/A  increased  significantly  in  only 
22%  of  the  tests.  The  variety  CP  48-103 
responded  most  consistently  to  glypho- 
sine. The  CRS/T  increased  significantly 
in  all  seven  tests,  but  CRS/A  increased 
significantly  in  only  two  tests.  The  fre- 
quency of  significant  response  to  gly- 
phosine of  CP  61-37  and  L  62-96  was 
approximately  six  in  every  ten  tests  for 
increased  CRS/T,  and  two  in  every  ten 
tests  for  increased  CRS/A.  The  variety 
NCo  310  responded  least.  Only  in  one 
of  seven  tests  was  there  a  significant 
increase  in  CRS/T  and  CRS/A. 

When  all  tests  are  considered  together, 
most  of  the  cases  had  significant  in- 
crease in  CRS/T  due  to  glyphosine  ap- 
plication. However,  in  only  22%  of  the 
tests  was  there  a  significant  increase  in 
CRS/A.  The  most  probable  cause  of 
the  difference  between  response  in 
CRS/T  and  CRS/A  was  the  reduction 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  due  to  gly- 
phosine. Because  of  these  results,  the 
use  of  glyphosine  by  Louisiana  growers 
to  increase  CRS/A  is  not  recommended. 
Although  the  mean  response  in  CRS/T 
is  encouraging,  there  were  too  many 
tests  in  which  CRS/A  was  not  increased 
significantly. 
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Table  1.     Average  change  in  yield  components   of  Louisiana   sugarcane  with 
glyphosine  applications.1 


Variety 

Number 
of  tests 

CRS/tcn^ 

Lbs          % 

Cane/acre 
Tons           % 

CRS/acre 
Lbs         % 

CP  61-37 

17 

+  11.1       6.2 

-1.0 

-3.0 

+ 194       3.4 

L  62-96 

10 

+  14.8       7.2 

+  0.3 

1.0 

+  520       8.5 

CP  48-103 

7 

+  18.7     10.9 

-1.4 

-4.5 

+  316       5.9 

NCo  310 

7 

+  5.6       3.1 

-0.7 

-2.1 

+  109       1.8 

Mean 

+  12.4      6.7 

-0.7 

-2.2 

+  280      4.8 

1  Based  on  1974  and  1975  performance. 

2  Estimated  commercially  recoverable  sugar. 
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Table  2.  Probability  of  significant  increase  in  commercially  recoverable  sugar 
per  ton  and  per  acre  due  to  glyphosine  application  in  four  varieties 
of  Louisiana  sugarcane.1 


Variety 

CP  61-37 
L  62-96 
CP  48-103 

NCo  310 


Frequency  of  increase 


CRS/ton2 

10/17  (59%) 

6/10  (60%) 

7/7  (100%) 

1/7  (14%) 


CRS/acre 

4/17  (23%) 

2/10  (20%) 

2/7  (29%) 

1/7  (14%) 


Mean 


24/41 


(59%) 


9/41 


(22%) 


1  Based  on  1974  and  1975  performance. 

2  Estimated  commercially  recoverable  sugar. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrBIAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rpRSjftl. 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       '  fcM#M# 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  August  13,  1976 11.76 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  August  3,  1976 15.0891 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Still  li«  Azodrin® insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin  . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Lloyd  Lauden  Honored 

Our  very  own  Lloyd  Lauden  is  the  1976 
recipient  of  the  St.  James  Agricultural 
Tour  Outstanding  Service  Award. 

Very  seldom,  if  ever  will  you  find  Lloyd 
Lauden  speechless.  When  presented  the 
plaque,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words  and 
was  asked  to  speak  up.  That's  a  switch. 
Lloyd  is  the  15th  winner  of  the 
award.  The  past  recipients  in  order  are: 

Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart 

Senator  Allen  Ellender 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott 

Dr.  Claude  Edgerton 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

Preston  II.  Dunckelman 

Ernest  R.  Stamper 

Dr.  Denver  T.   Loupe 

Paul  G.   Borron,  Jr. 

Gilbert  J.   Durbin 

James  D.  Graugnard 

Dr.  James  E.   Irvine 

Eugene  Graugnard 


Southern  Agribusiness  Forum 

"How  Much  'Freedom'  Can  Agribusi- 
ness Afford"  is  the  general  theme  of  the 
annual  Southern  Agribusiness  Forum 
to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on  January 
27,  1977.  The  Forum  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Southern  Farm  Forum. 

The  morning  panel  will  feature  four 
speakers  who  will  discuss  the  "Pros  and 
Cons  of  the  Free  Market  Concept  — 
Domestic  and  Worldwide."  The  after- 
noon panel  will  discuss  "What  Should 
be  the  Nation's  Energy  Policy?"  The 
luncheon  will  also  have  a  featured 
speaker. 


No  Statistical  Issue 

Normal ly  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin is  our  large  statistical  issue.  The 
County  Agents  and  ASCS  personnel  col- 
lected data,  but  it  was  incomplete. 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit  — 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  you  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. . .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit. .  .where  to  go 
for  credit.  ..contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  Guide 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

NAME- 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


STATE. 


-ZIP. 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON  ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


SUGAR  PRICE  -  PLANTING 


The  price  of  sugar  is  not  good!  The 
domestic  price  of  raw  sugar  today  is 
less  than  12  cents  per  pound.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  other  raw  or  pro- 
cessed food  product  which  is  selling  at 
this  price  level.  There  are  federal  laws, 
already  passed  by  Congress,  which  could 
now  be  used  to  control  the  importation 
of  offshore  sugar  which  would  strengthen 
U.  S.  price.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  could  now  use  these  laws!  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  try- 
ing to  encourage  Mr.  Ford  to  do  just 
this.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  be 
successful  before  the  Louisiana  market- 
ing period. 

Planting 

A  cane  grower  in  Louisiana  cannot 
control  the  price  of  sugar,  but  each 
grower  can,  to  a  large  extent,  control 
the  amount  of  cane  produced  on  an  acre 
of  land.  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  producing  a  good  crop  of  cane  is  the 
way  in  which  the  crop  is  planted. 
Thinking  and  planning  before  the  plant- 
ing operation  begins  is  very  important. 
Seed  bed  preparation  is  highly  import- 
ant. Rows  should  be  made  well  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  and  be  allowed  to 
firm.  Many  growers  were  not  able  to 
do  this  last  year,  and  in  many  cases 
gappy  stands  resulted.  A  firm  seed  bed 
is  more  important  in  heavier  soils  than 
in  lighter  soils.  The  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  seed  of  each  variety  should  be 
selected  for  planting.  Occasionally  a 
grower  will  use  seed  that  is  near  the 
planting  operation  which  may  not  be 
as  good  as  other  seed  on  the  farm.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  good  practice.  To  go 
a    greater    distance    for    seed    takes    a 


little  more  time  but  is  worth  the  effort 
many  times  over. 

The  actual  cutting  of  seed  cane  should 
be  well  supervised,  particularly  the  top- 
ping operation.  Topping  too  high  will, 
in  most  instances,  cause  gappy  plant 
cane  fields. 

The  actual  planting  of  seed  cane  in 
the  drill  should  be  constantly  checked 
and  supervised.  Without  this  super- 
vision, gaps  will  be  planted.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  a  grower  is  hand 
planting  or  machine  planting.  It  is  im- 
portant to  again  point  out,  there  is  no 
substitution  for  supervision  on  this  op- 
eration. 

Growers  should  remember  that  four 
inches  of  soil  over  cane,  well  packed, 
is  all  that  is  needed.  At  this  time  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  last  year  a 
number  of  growers  who  prepared  a 
seed  bed  and  planted  immediately  cov- 
ered the  bed  too  lightly  and  as'  a  re- 
sult, seed  cane  dried  out.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  on  heavy  land  where 
drouth  followed  the  planting  operation. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  same  growers  will 
not  over-react  this  year  and  over-cover 
with  too  much  soil.  Over  the  years  more 
cane  has  been  lost  because  of  too  much 
cover  than  from  too  little  soil  over  cane. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  over  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  growers  have  been  put- 
ting the  proper  amount  of  soil  over  cane 
and  very  few  have  used  more  than  four 
inches  of  cover.  This  has  resulted  in 
generally  good  plant  cane  all  over  the 
belt. 

Regarding  varieties,  growers  should 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Lou- 
isiana   Extension    Service    and    County 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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A  Land  Ba 


loan  at  work 


Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar— 
but  right  for  you. 


L7VNDB7VMK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Washington  Thoughts 


As  this  article  is  being  written,  our 
Capitol  city  is  somewhat  in  the  doldrums 
except  for  the  many  tourists  attending 
our  bicentennial  celebration. 

Congress  is  in  recess  to  attend  the 
Republican  convention  and  many  other 
members  are  either  holding  hearings 
around  the  country  or  making  visits  for 
foreign  countries.  Many  are  visiting  their 
districts  in  preparation  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign. Congress  plans  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington on  August  24  and  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  October  2nd  or  9th  and  recess 
until  after  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber. There  are  many  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  acted  upon  before  adjournment  in 
October. 

Among  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  farmers  are:  Food  Stamp 
amendments,  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
Unemployment  Compensation  Tax  Re- 
form including  revision  of  current  estate 
tax  provisions,  possible  revisions  of  OSHA 
laws,  possible  amendments  to  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  others  of  some  importance. 

The  remaining  days  of  this  session  will 
be  busy  and  important  ones.  As  was  the 
custom  in  the  Senate  and  to  some  de- 
gree in  the  House,  two  daily  sessions  will 


be  held  in  order  to  complete  action  on 
the  many  bills  yet  to  be  finalized.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  August  and  the 
latter  days  of  July,  Congress  resorted  to 
a  rule  of  preventing  committee  sessions 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Tradi- 
tionally the  mornings  are  set  aside  for 
committee  hearings  and  some  committees 
are  permitted  to  meet  during  the  after- 
noon while  floor  debate  is  continuing. 

There  is  some  talk  that  new  sugar  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  and  co-spon- 
sored by  many  members  of  sugar-produc- 
ing areas.  However,  the  provisions  of  such 
proposed  legislation  have  not  been  made 
public.  Furthermore,  barring  a  complete 
miracle,  sugar  legislation  could  not  be 
passed  this  year.  Many  members  (both 
Democratic  and  Republican)  are  using 
every  influence  available  to  them  to  en- 
courage President  Ford  to  use  his  exist- 
ing authority  to  improve  domestic  sugar 
prices. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  those  in 
authority  want  to  keep  a  domestic  sugar 
industry  or  want  the  American  consumer 
to  become  completely  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies.  It  would  seem  we  should 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  oil  and  the 
current  coffee  situation. 
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Sugar  eane"^J 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray  ;  /  | 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


d5£p)Agricheiiiicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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Monsanto 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of 

ROANE'S  FLYING  SERVICE 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544 

TIDE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

PO.  Box  1287 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

RIVERSIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

as  distributors  for 


Polar! 


ns 


Monsanto 


The  worlds  first  commercial  plant  growth 
regulator  that  ripens  sugar  cane. 


Monsanto 

THE  SCIENCE  COMPANY 

St  Louis,  Missouri  63166.  U  S  A 


in 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59:'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time;'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical  and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

A- 1 1  Threshho,d 

W^  5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 

insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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SUGAR  HARVEST  DATES 


(The  following  is 

a   listing  of  sugar 

Harvest  dates 

cane  and  beet  countries  with  their  be- 

Countries                       Beginning-Ending 

ginning  and  ending 

harvest 

months.  In 

some  cases,  the  harvest  months  may  vary 

Other  Countries 

slightly. ) 

United  States- 
States  excluding  Calif. 

BEET  SUGAR 

and  Arizona 

Sept. /Nov. 

Calif,  excluding  Imperial 

Harvest  dates 

Valley 

July/Dec. 

Countries 

Beginning-Ending 

Imperial  Valley  and  Arizona 

t    May/ June 

Canada 

Oct./Dec. 

WEST  EUROPE 

Uruguay 
Chile 

Nov./April 
March/Sept. 

West  Germany 

Sept./Jan. 

France 

Sept. /Jan. 

Algeria 

June/Nov. 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Sept./Jan. 

Tunisia 
Morocco 

June/Oct. 
May/ Aug. 

Netherlands 

Sept./Jan. 

Azores 

June/Dec. 

Italy 

Sept./Jan. 

Japan 

Oct./Febr. 

Denmark 

Sept./Jan. 

China 

Sept./Jan. 

United  Kingdom 

Sept./Jan. 

Pakistan 

June/July 

Ireland 

Sept./Jan. 

Afghanistan 

Nov./Febr. 

Austria 

Sept./Jan. 
Sept./Jan. 

Iran 

Oct./March 

Sweden 

Iraq 

Oct/March 

Spain 

July/ March 

Israel 

May /July 

Yugoslavia 

Aug./Jan. 

Syria 
Lebanon 

May/July 
June/Nov. 

Greece 

July/Oct. 

Switzerland 

Sept./Jan. 

Finland 

Sept./Jan. 

CANE  SUGAR 

Turkey 

Aug./Febr. 

EUROPE 

Spain 

April/June 

EAST  EUROPE 

Eastern  Germany 

Sept./Jan. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Czechoslovakia 

Sept./Jan. 

Hungary 

Sept./Jan. 

Cuba 

United  States- 

Nov./July 

Poland 

Sept./Jan. 

Louisiana 

Oct./Dec. 

Albania 

Aug./Jan. 

Florida 

Nov. /May 

Ron  mania 

Aug./Febr. 

Texas 
Hawaii 

Oct/May 

Bulgaria 

Aug./Jan. 

Jan./Dec. 

Soviet  Union 

Sept./Jan. 

Puerto  Rico 

Jan. /June 
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Countries 

Trinidad 
Barbados 
Jamaica 

St.  Kitts 

Dominican  Republic 
Mexico 


Harvest  dates 
Beginning-Ending 

Jan./Aug. 
Jan./Aug. 
Dec/June 


Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Haiti 


Guatemala 
El  Salvador 
Belize 


Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa  Rica 
Panama 


March/July 

Nov./Oct. 

Nov./Sept. 


Jan. /June 

March/June 

Dec/June 


Nov./June 
Nov./June 
Dec/July 


Dec.  /June 
Dec. /June 
Dec/June 
Dec/May 


Countries 

Angola 

Kenya 

Uganda 


Harvest  dates 
Beginning-Ending 

June/March 
July/June 
July/June 


Tanzania 

Madagascar 

Rhodesia 

July/June 
June/Oct. 

May/Nov. 

Malawi 
Zambia 
Congo  (Brazzaville) 

May/Dec. 
May/Dec. 

May/Nov. 

Zaire 

Nigeria 

Ghana 

May/Dec. 

May/Nov. 
April/ Sept. 

Cameroon 

Mali 

Madeira 


Dec/June 
April/ Sept. 
April/June 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Peru 


Guyana 

Uruguay 

Surinam 


Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 


Colombia 
Paraguay 


Egypt 
Sudan 
Ethiopia 


AFRICA 


Rep.  of  South  Africa 

Swaziland 

Mozambique 


May/Dec. 
June/May 
Jan./Dec. 


Jan./Dec. 

May/Nov. 
Sept./Aug. 


Sept./Aug. 

May/Nov. 
June/Dec. 


Jan./Dec. 
July/ Nov. 


Dec/June 
Dec/June 
Sept./Aug. 


Somalia 

June/ April 

Mauritius 

June/Dec. 

Mauritius 

June/Dec. 

Reunion 

July/Jan. 

May/ April 
May/Jan. 
May /Jan. 


India 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 


ASIA 


Thailand 
Japan 


OCEANIA 


Australia 
Fiji-Islands 


Oct./Sept. 
April/Dec. 

Nov./May 


Nepal 

Burma 

Philippines 

July/June 
Nov./June 
Sept./Aug. 

Taiwan 

China 

Iran 

Nov./June 
Jan./Dec. 
Oct./April 

Iraq 

Afghanistan 
Bangla  Desh 

Oct./April 
Oct./April 
Oct./April 

Nov./May 
Oct./Febr. 


May /Jan. 
May/Dec. 
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THE  BEST  YOU  CAN 


(Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  at  the  St.  Martin  Parish  Field  Day,  August  6,  1976) 


I  wish  I  could  predict  a  high  price 
for  this  year's  sugar  cane  crop.  God 
knows  we  need  a  good  price. 

It's  possible  the  price  of  sugar  will 
rise  by  the  time  of  our  cane  harvest. 
But  the  crystal  ball  is  cloudy.  No  one 
—  and  I  mean  no  one  in  the  world  — 
knows  what  the  price  of  sugar  will  be 
this  fall  or  next  year. 

Supply  and  demand  —  more  precisely 
worldwide  supply  and  demand  —  for 
sugar  determines  the  price  of  sugar  here 
in  the  United  States.  Anything  that  hap- 
pens anywhere  in  the  world  to  affect 
the  production  of  sugar  affects  the  price 
we  get  for  our  sugar  and  our  sugar  cane. 
Also,  anything  that  influences  sugar  con- 
sumption anywhere  in  the  world  influ- 
ences the  price  of  our  sugar  and  cane. 

I  don't  like  this  situation  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  I'm  telling  it  like  it  is. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  legal  authority  to  give  us  a  price 
support.  We  are  trying  to  get  President 
Ford  to  use  this  authority.  We  are  also 
seeking  the  views  of  Jimmy  Carter  on 
this  subject.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
hope  of  getting  help  from  the  present 
Congress.  There  will  be  many  new  faces 
in  Congress  next  year,  and  our  chances 
of  getting  help  may  be  better. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
will  keep  trying  to  get  a  price  support 
for  sugar.  I  can't  promise  you  we  will 
succeed. 


Until  we  do  get  a  price  support,  we  in 
Louisiana  will  be  direct  in  competition 
with  sugar  producers  in  the  Philippines, 
Brazil,  and  many  other  countries  who 
pay  slave  wages.  That's  rough  competi- 
tion. It's  like  being  in  a  fist  fight  with 
one  of  your  hands  tied  behind  your 
back. 

Some  Louisiana  growers  and  proc- 
essors may  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
competition  or  live  with  the  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  sugar  prices  that  will  prob- 
ably continue.  Other  Louisiana  growers 
and  processors  will  survive.  Some  of 
these  already  have  low  production  costs, 
and  some  will  improve  efficiency. 

If  you  want  to  stay  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness, the  League  suggests  you  try  to 
produce  and  harvest  cane  with  no  more 
than  one  man-hour  per  ton  of  cane. 
Some  growers  are  already  doing  that. 
We  also  suggest  you  try  to  hold  your 
machinery  costs  to  $3.00  per  ton  of  cane. 
If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  good  records  on  your  costs,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  start. 

Another  area  in  which  we  can  im- 
prove is  our  cane  yields.  I  know  we 
need  better  varieties,  and  the  scientists 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  de- 
velop superior  varieties.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  improve  our  yields  with 
the  varieties  we  already  have.  Last 
year,  our  State  average  yield  was  only 
24  standard  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Many 
growers   made  more  than  30  and  some 
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more  than  35  standard  tons  per  acre. 
How  do  you  explain  that?  Better  land? 
Maybe,  in  some  cases.  Also,  maybe  those 
who  make  high  yields  try  harder.  May- 
be those  who  make  low  yields  aren't 
farming  as  well  as  they  know  how. 

Improvement  can  also  be  made  in  the 
quality  of  cane  delivered  to  the  factory. 
The  mud  and  trash  being  delivered  to 
some  factories  are  gradually  killing 
them.  Perhaps  our  usual  system  of  de- 
termining cane  quality  is  wrong  and 
doesn't  give  growers  enough  incentive 
to  deliver  clean,  fresh  cane.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Martin  Sugar  Coopera- 
tive I  offer  congratulations  for  trying  a 
new  system  of  determining  cane  quality. 
I'm  encouraged  by  your  belief  that  it's 
a  better  and  fairer  system  and  that  it 
does  cause  growers  to  deliver  cleaner 
and  fresher  cane. 

In  closing,  let  me  leave  this  thought 
with  you,  especially  those  of  you  who 
are  younger  than  I  am.  In  the  next  30 
years,  world  population  will  increase 
from  four  billion  to  seven  billion  —  al- 
most double.  More  sugar  will  be  needed 
to  feed  the  larger  population.  Consider- 
ing that  along  with  the  fact  that  much 
good  farm  land  is  being  taken  over  for 
other  uses  makes  you  wonder  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  all  the 
sugar  that  will  be  needed. 

At  any  rate,  it's  an  interesting  time 
in  which  to  live.  I  appeal  to  each  of 
you  to  do  the  best  you  can.  When  you 
die,  may  they  put  on  your  tombstone, 

"He   did  his   damndest." 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Agents.  C.P.  65-357  is  looking  good  all 
over  the  belt  and  should  be  given  top 
consideration  in  the  planting  program. 
In  general,  where  C.P.  48-103  is  adapt- 
ed, it  is  still  a  major  variety  producing 
good  tonnage  and  sugar  per  ton  and 
should  be  planted.  C.P.  61-37  is  looking 
good  all  over  the  belt  and  should  be 
given  major  consideration  in  most  areas. 
N.Co.  310  is  still  a  major  variety  in  the 
Teche,  and  although  it  is  somewhat 
short  at  this  time,  should  be  used  to  a 
major  extent  in  that  area.  Growers 
should  use  cane  that  has  been  heat 
treated  of  this  variety.  L.  65-69  has  done 
well  here  and  there,  but  many  growers 
have  had  difficulty  harvesting  the  varie- 
ty, and  a  few  bad  reports  on  stubbling 
ability  have  been  received.  However, 
growers  should  remember  the  variety 
is  both  high  in  sugar  and  early  in  ma- 
turity. Growers  who  have  had  success 
it  it  should  continue  its  use. 

C.P.  52-68  and  L.  60-25  are  no  longer 
recommended.  There  are  very  few  fields 
of  C.P.  52-68  that  are  impressive.  This 
variety  has  had  it!  This  is  also  true  for 
L.  60-25. 

Regarding  L.  62-96,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  amount  of  this 
cane  that  should  be  planted.  It  matures 
early  and  is  high  in  sucrose  and  can  be 
used  to  start  grinding  operations.  How- 
ever, many  growers  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  stands  and  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  of  L.  62-96.  Those  growers  who 
have  been  successful  with  the  variety 
should  continue  its  use.  Growers  should 
remember,  regardless  of  what  variety 
that  is  cut  for  early  harvest,  there  will 
be  some  stand  and  stubbling  difficulty 
the  following  year.  It  is  hoped  that  if 
C.P.  65-357  is  used  for  early  harvest,  it 
will  fair  better  than  L.  62-96  and  L. 
60-25  did  under  similar  cutting  situa- 
tions. 

Growers  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence with  C.P.  67-412  Stands  in  the 
spring  have  been  excellent  both  in  plant 
cane  and  stubble.  However,  test  field 
data  last  year  showed  the  variety  to  be 
not  outstanding.  Growers  should  in- 
crease this  variety  with  caution. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PTftlMA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  lHfaNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      '  fcl»#MJ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Diviaion,  Serials  Dept 

™  State  tal""l*y  "brary  ' 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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The  Sugar 
Bulletin 


)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  August  30,  1976  ■ 10.26 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  August  30,  1976  14.7884 

. — 


ANNOUNCING  THE  '*'  Lt,     COPY 

FIFTY- FOURTH    ANNUAL   MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S.A.,  INC. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1976 

SANS  SOUCI  ROOM 
HOLIDAY  RESTAURANT   (BEAU  SE  JOUR  MOTEL) 

on  State   Highway   182 

West  of  New  Iberia 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Another  Crisis 


Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  one  crisis 
leads  to  another  crisis.  With  the  start 
of  harvest  just  a  few  weeeks  away,  our 
industry  is  faced  with  disastrously  low 
sugar  prices.  Letters,  telegrams  and 
other  means  of  communication  have 
been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Congressmen  in  Wash- 
ington in  an  effort  to  turn  the  sugar 
price  around. 

Our  sugar  industry  is  suffering  be- 
cause of  imports  of  foreign  sugar.  The 
old  Sugar  Act  set  import  quotas  on  32 
foreign  countries  that  shipped  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  There  is  an  import  quota  in 
effect  now  that  is  much  too  large  to  do 
any  good  —  7.2  million  tons.  Last  year, 
the  U.S.  imported  less  than  four  million 
tons. 

It  is  unfair  for  our  sugar  farmers  in 
the  U.S.  to  have  to  compete  with  this 
foreign  competition.  Some  of  these  coun- 


tries pay  a  worker  for  a  day's  work  an 
amount  similar  to  our  hourly  rate.  Many 
of  these  foreign  sugar  industries  are  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments.  To  top 
it  all  off,  some  of  this  foreign  sugar  was 
produced  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  our  very  own  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank.  You  read  right. 
Our  government  is  loaning  money  to  for- 
eign industries  that  compete  directly 
with   our   own   industries. 

Nine  and  ten  cent  sugar  in  this  day 
of  high  costs  is  certainly  a  crisis.  The 
situation  is  critical.  In  the  past,  this  in- 
dustry has  faced  severe  freezes,  hurri- 
canes, floods,  droughts,  acreage  restric- 
tions, and  low  prices. 

The  situation  is  tough,  very  tough. 
The  League  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  convince  the  White  House  that  strict- 
er import  quotas  are  needed.  Let  us 
hope  the  President  reacts  favorably  to 
our  requests. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  and  Price 


In  the  last  issue  of  this  publication 
certain  recommendations  on  planting 
cane  were  discussed.  One  important  step 
in  planting  cane  is  putting  down  enough 
good  seed  in  the  planting  furrow  so  that 
there  will  be  no  gaps  along  the  row 
when  cane  germinates.  One  of  the  ex- 
pressions growers  use  to  indicate  yield 
of  seed  cane  is  the  amount  of  land  one 
acre  of  seed  cane  will  plant.  An  acre 
of  seed  cane  can  plant  anywhere  from 
3  to  10  or  more  acres  of  cane  depend- 
ing on  the  yield  of  the  seed  and  the 
amount  of  seed  placed  in  the  plant- 
ing furrow.  With  the  very  low  price  of 
sugar  ($10.10  per/cwt.  August  25), 
growers  have  no  good  reason  for  stretch- 
ing seed.  This  price  for  sugar  makes 
seed  cane  a  best  buy,  and  3  stalks  prop- 
erly topped  and  properly  lapped  in  the 
planting  furrow  could  make  for  better 
stands  next  spring.  This  is  also  the  time 
to  increase  the  percent  plant  cane  in 
relation  to  stubble  cane  on  the  farm  if 
land  is  available.  With  good  weather, 
enough  labor  and  land,  and  the  low 
price  of  seed  cane,  many  growers  should 
try  to  increase  the  percent  of  plant  cane 
on  the  farms. 

In  most  cases,  increasing  the  amount 
of  plant  cane  in  relation  to  stubble  can 
increase  yields  of  cane  per  acre.  This 
is  a  good  farming  practice  and  can  be 
done  if  enough  land  is  available  for  the 
additional  planting.  Those  who  do  this 
and   all   other   growers   hope   the   price 


will  be  better  when  cane  from  this  seed 
will  be  harvested  next  year. 

Again,  individual  growers  can  do  very 
little  about  setting  the  price  for  sugar, 
but  each  grower  can  somewhat  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  cane  produced  per 
acre.  Higher  yields  will  somewhat  off- 
set a  low  price  for  sugar,  but  everyone 
knows  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  many 
growers  to  offset  costs  at  this  present 
low  price  of  sugar. 

Our  government  and  the  powers  in 
Washington  should  know  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  us  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
foreign  sugar  produced  with  labor  which 
paid  less  for  a  day's  work  than  our  hour- 
ly rate,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

Growers  can  be  assured  that  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been 
working  full  time  and  is  continuing  our 
fight  to  change  the  Washington  attitude 
on  price.  Plans  are  underway,  at  this 
time,  to  arrange  meetings  with  the  other 
domestic  sugar  industries,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  economic 
advisors  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  bet- 
ter price  for  sugar. 

The  League  recognizes  the  seriousness 
of  this  disastrously  low  price.  Growers 
can  be  sure  that  the  League  will  con- 
tinue this  fight  to  better  the  price.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  change  for  the  better  in 
price  will  happen  before  harvest.  Grow- 
ers will  be  kept  informed  in  our  efforts 
to  help. 
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The  System5  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar;'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
"That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays;'  Carter  states. 
"Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' " 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Secretary  Butz  Opposes  Aid  to 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry 

In  an  interview  with  a  staff  reporter 
for  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  Secretary 
Butz  recently  stated,  ".  .  .  the  admin- 
istration has  no  plans  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  protect  domestic  sugar  producers 
from  competition  from  abroad  and  from 
corn  sweeteners."  The  best  way  for  the 
sugar  industry  to  ensure  its  own  decline 
is  to  guarantee  a  price  (for  its  own 
products )  that  will  speed  up  investment 
in  non-sugar  sweeteners. 

The  Secretary  failed  to  comment  on 
using  existing  legislative  authority  to  as- 
sist domestic  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet 
growers  and  processors. 

Committee  on  Paperwork  Urges 
OSHA  to  Cut  Red  Tape 

The  Commission  of  Federal  Paper- 
work is  mobilizing  to  do  battle  with  the 
bureaucracy. 

It  has  published  its  first  interim  re- 
port, which  deals  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  OSHA  has  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  all  types  of  busi- 
nesses and  has  received  complaints  from 
industry  leaders  on  their  paper  work 
burden  as  well  as  inspection  procedures. 


OSHA  was  selected  as  the  first  fed- 
eral agency  to  undergo  scrutiny  by  the 
Commission,  ....  because  of  the  preval- 
ence of  complaints  from  small  and  large 
firms,  and  because  of  a  special  irritant: 
regulations  requiring  employers  to  post 
notices,  forms  and  citations  that  are  ex- 
pensive to  prepare  and  often  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  safety  and  health. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's OSHA  analysis  was  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  agency  eliminate  its 
Form  11,  a  record  of  all  illnesses  and 
injuries  that  must  be  prepared  on  a  daily 
basis.  All  firms  with  fewer  than  100 
workers  should  be  allowed  to  eliminate 
this  burden,  the  Commission  said. 

Licht  Published  Third  Estimate  of 
1975/76  World  Sugar  Balance 

The  third  estimate  by  F.  O.  Licht  of 
the  75/76  world  sugar  balance  indicates 
an  increase  in  final  stocks  of  2.6  million 
metric  tons.  Mr.  Licht's  production  esti- 
mates for  75/76  were  2.5  million  tons 
in  excess  of  the  74/75  revised  produc- 
tion, and  consumption  was  2.3  million 
tons  in  excess  of  the  74/75.  Exports 
were  approximately  2  million  tons  less 
than  74/75.  Stocks  as  a  percent  of 
consumption  would,  therefore,  increase 
from  23%  in  74/75  to  25.3%  for  75/76. 
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Sugarcane 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


<5DIp>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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BORER  INJURY  AND  LOSS  IN  THE  1975 
LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  CROP1 

James  W.  Sanford  and  George  R.  Gaudin2 


A  harvestime  survey  was  conducted 
annually  from  1935  until  1974  to  deter- 
mine the  damage  and  losses  to  the  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  crop  caused  by  the 
sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis 
(F. ),  on  a  state-wide  and  area-wide 
basis.  This  survey  was  reinstated  in 
1975.  Then  as  in  past  years,  we  ex- 
amined 100  stalks  each  at  21  mills  lo- 
cated throughout  the  sugarcane  growing 
area.  The  examinations  were  repeated 
after  a  three  week  interval.  Percentage 
infestation  was  determined  by  counting 
the  total  number  of  joints  (internodes) 
and  the  number  of  joints  showing  ex- 
ternal signs  of  borer  injury  for  twenty 
5-stalk  samples  on  both  occasions  at 
each  mill.  Data  for  Vermillion  Parish  in 
the  western  area  were  obtained  by  tak- 
ing two  5-stalk  samples  each  from  10 
fields  that  were  being  harvested  on  both 
dates. 

The  data  have  been  grouped  into  5 
sugarcane  producing  areas  of  Louisiana. 
These  areas  and  the  mills  sampled  in 
each  were:  Southeastern  including  Val- 
entine, Raceland,  Southdown,  Leighton, 
and  Supreme  mills;  Mid-eastern  includ- 
ing Armant,  St.  James  Co-op.,  Westfield, 
Evan  Hall,  and  Helvetia  mills;  North- 
eastern including  Cora-Texas,  Myrtle 
Grove,  Smithfield,  and  Alma  mills;  West- 
ern including  Oaklawn,   Sterling,  Jean- 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

2  Research  Entomologist  and  Biolog- 
ical Technician  (Insects),  respectively, 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory,  ARS, 
USDA,  Houma,  La.  70861. 

3  Figure  provided  by  R.  Charles  Hod- 
son,  Economist,  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A. 


erette  Sugars,  Iberia  Co-op.,  Billeaud, 
St.  Martin  Sugar  Co-op.  mills  and  Erath 
(field  sample);  and  the  Northern  or 
Bunkie  area  which  was  sampled  at  the 
Meeker  mill. 

The  data  for  the  years  1964-73  ( Char- 
pen  tier,  1973)  and  for  1975  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  1.  The  first  examination 
in  1975  was  made  from  October  31 
through  November  11  and  the  second 
from  December  1  to  December  12.  Both 
showed  11%  bored  joints,  1%  lower  than 
the  12%  average  for  the  1964-1973  pe- 
riod. At  the  various  mills,  percentages 
of  bored  joints  ranged  from  5  to  20  in 
the  first  examination  and  from  4  to  19 
in  the  second  examination. 

Loss  of  the  sugar  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  three-fourths  of  the  percentage  of 
bored  joints  (Mathes  et  al.,  1953).  This 
would  be  an  8.25%  loss  for  the  1975 
crop.  Since  the  crop  had  an  estimated 
value  of  $125  million3  at  the  grower 
level,  the  sugarcane  borer  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  caused  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $10.3  million  to  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane growers  in  1975  despite  an  effec- 
tive control  program  in  which  timely 
applications  of  insecticides  were  made 
when  populations  reached  the  economic 
threshold. 
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Table  1.    Bored- joint    infestations    of    sugarcane    borer    in    sugarcane    growing 
areas   of  Louisiana  during   1964-1975  harvest   seasons. 


%  joints  bored  in 


Areas 


1964  1965  1968  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  Avg.  1975 


Western  10       19       12       15       11         8        9       11 

(7  mills)  f 

Mid-eastern        15       17       17       19       12       10       10        8 
(5  mills) 

Northeastern       12       17       11       12       12         7       15       12 
(4  mills) 

Southeastern       13       19       16       16       12        9        9        8 
(5  mills) 

Northern  7       12        8       11         8        6       14       11 

(1  mill) 

State  averages    11       17       13       15       11         8       11       10 
(22  mills) 


9       13       12       10 


8       14       13        8 


8      18      12      15 


8      13       12      12 


7      17      10      11 


8      15      12      11 


f  Six  mills  and  1  field  sample  after  1968. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Used  830  CASE,  just  over- 
hauled. Phone  (504)  872-1553.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 

FOR  SALE:  D-17  Allis  Chalmers  tractor 
with  Thomson  loader.  David  Brown  tractor 
in  good  running  condition  with  weed 
sprayer  attached.  Phone  798-7833  Mon. 
thru  Sat.  7  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 

FOR  SALE:  New  triple  axle  goose  neck 
trailer,  15  ft.  bed  with  electric  brakes.  Ideal 
to  move  farm  machinery.  Phone  (504)  526- 
8694. 

FOR  SALE:  One  tractor  mounted  Julien 
planter  w/four  carts,  used  only  one  year. 
One  1967  Cameco  harvester  w/box  topper. 
Contact  Mr.  Clyde  Arnold.  Phone  (504) 
627-5636. 

FOR  SALE:  13  Case  830  tractors,  4  Case 
1030  tractors,  3  IH  quarter  drain  tractors. 
Contact  William  Nutall,  Myrtle  Grove  Fac- 
tory, Plaquemines,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504) 
687-2647. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'9 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


A.  General 

1.  Assign  flagmen  at  critical  cross- 
ing areas  and  turning  points  where 
traffic  is  heavy. 

2.  Inspect  all  equipment  that  travels 
on  the  highway.  Make  sure  all 
lights  are  in  working  order.  Re- 
place old  and  cracked  tires  that 
are  susceptible  to  blowouts.  Equip 
all  hitches  with  a  strong  safety 
chain. 

3.  Replace  old  slow-moving  vehicle 
emblems  with  new  ones.  The  flou- 
rescent  material  on  the  emblems 
has  probably  outlived  its  useful 
life.  Reflectors  should  be  placed 
on  the  rear  of  all  wagons  and  trail- 
ers. 

4.  Scrape  mud  off  highways  to  pre- 
vent accidents. 


Tractor  and  Wagon  Units 

1.  Tow  no  more  than  two  wagons  by 
a  tractor  on  a  highway. 

2.  Keep  tractors  off  the  highways  at 
night  or  under  foggy  conditions. 

3.  Load  wagons  and  trailers  properly 
to  avoid  spillage  and  protruding 
cane.  Loading  cane  too  high  only 
to  be  knocked  off  at  bridges  and 
underpasses  is  completely  unneces- 
sary and  infuriates  the  public. 

4.  Cover  all  tractor  hauling  units  with 
liability  insurance. 

5.  Urge  all  tractor  drivers  to  pull  off 
the  highway  onto  shoulder,  where 
possible  and  permitted,  to  allow 
long  lines  of  vehicles  to  pass. 

6.  Avoid  forming  a  "convoy"  of  trac- 
tor and  wagon  units.  Leave  plenty 
of  space  between  units  for  cars  and 
trucks. 


7.  Provide  line  of  vision  for  driver 
through  front  and  rear  of  wagon 
by  use  of  expanded  metal. 

8.  Use  pulling  bolts  of  adequate 
strength. 

9.  Inspect  hitches,  tongues  and  axles 
often  for  cracks  or  signs  of  exces- 
sive wear. 


C.  Truck-Tractor  and  Semi-Trailer  Units 

1.  Comply  with  width,  height,  and 
length  regulations  for  trucks  and 
trailers. 

a.  Maximum  width  —  96  inches 
(8  feet) 

b.  Maximum  height  —  loaded  or 
unloaded  -  13  feet,  6  inches 

c.  Maximum  length  of  entire  rig  — 
60  feet 

2.  See  that  all  drivers  are  properly 
licensed. 

3.  Cover  trucks  and  trailers  with  lia- 
bility insurance  and  keep  inspec- 
tion current. 

4.  Have  the  following  equipment  on 
trucks  and  trailers  in  good  work- 
ing order  as  required  by  law: 

a.  Reflectors  for  daytime  use,  flares 
for  night  use 

b.  Lights  and  directional  signals 

c.  Mufflers 

d.  Mud  flaps 

D.  Courtesy 

1.  Be  courteous  to  other  drivers  on 
the  highway. 

2.  Courtesy  is  contagious  and  contri- 
butes to  safetv. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  mi  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PpHHI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       '  fcaffl^FMJ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division.. Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State- University- Library 

Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 

SV--B' 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Sept.  14,  1976  9.46 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Sept.  14,  1976 14.4848 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


bv  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Indonesian  Sugar  Cane  Expedition 


Growers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  one  of  Louisiana's  sugar  cane  re- 
searchers, Dr.  Hideo  Koike,  was  selected 
along  with  two  other  world  sugar  cane 
scientists  to  go  into  the  wilds  of  Indo- 
nesia to  search  for  new  canes  to  be  used 
in  the  cane  breeding  program.  Dr.  Koike 
is  the  plant  pathologist  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station.  Dr.  Koike  was  selected 
because  he  is  a  world  recognized  au- 
thority on  cane  diseases  with  many  years 
of  experience. 

The  expedition  was  sponsored  by  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists.  The  League,  along  with 
several  other  cane  areas,  helped  to  pay 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

Dr.  Koike  and  the  two  other  scientists 
were  able  to  find  570  different  new 
canes.  Most  of  these  belong  to  wild 
groups  but  a  few  are  new  canes  similar 
in  some  ways  to  Louisiana  purple  and 
Louisiana  striped,  which  were  grown  in 
Louisiana  before  a  cane  breeding  pro- 
gram was  established. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  expedition 
chose  the  Indonesian  archipelago  is  be- 
cause habitats  in  which  Saccharum  is 
found  are  threatened  by  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  such  as  timber,  and 
because  factory-produced  sugar  is  re- 
placing cultivation  of  sweet  sugar  cane 
in  native  gardens,  once  traditional.  This 
means  that  valuable  sources  of  new 
breeding  material  may  be  lost. 

The  collections  were  made  in  the  areas 
of  Kalimantan,  formerly  Borneo;  Sula- 
wesi (Celebes);  Maluku  (Moluccas)  and 
Irian  Jaya  (Western  New  Guinea). 

Traveling  with  Dr.  Koike  were  Dr. 
Nils  Berding,  plant  breeder  and  leader 


of  the  group,  from  the  Bureau  of  Sugar 
Experiment  Stations,  Cairns,  Australia, 
and  Dr.  Soejatmi  Soenarko,  botanist  at 
Herbarium  Borgoriense,  Bogor,  Indo- 
nesia. 

"Remote  areas  were  reached  by  air- 
plane, where  natives  had  not  seen  a 
plane,  for  months.  We  also  used  boats, 
many  of  them  dug  out  from  logs,  for 
sampling  river  systems  and,  of  course, 
jeeps.  We  explored  areas  by  foot  that 
were  otherwise  inaccessible.  These  in- 
cluded areas  in  highlands  more  than  a 
mile  high,"  said  Dr.  Koike. 

Emphasis  was  on  sampling  materials 
from  river  systems  (Saccharum  robus- 
tum),  from  highlands  (S.  officinarum, 
S.  spontaneum  and  Miscanthus  spp.)  and 
from  village  gardens  (S.  officinarum  and 
S.  edule). 

Duplicate  samples  of  vegetative  stem 
cuttings  or  basal  stool  pieces  were  col- 
lected. One  set  of  samples  was  sent  air- 
freight to  Brisbane,  Australia  where  they 
are  being  grown  in  controlled  environ- 
ment growth  chambers  at  David  S.  North 
Research  Center.  The  other  set  was 
sent  air-freight  to  Sarabaya,  Java.  These 
are  being  grown  under  quarantine  on 
Puteran  Isle  off  the  east  coast  of 
Madiera  by  the  Indonesian  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station. 

After  a  one-year  quarantine  in  Bris- 
bane, the  samples  of  clones  found  free 
of  disease  will  be  shipped  to  the  Plant 
Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md.,  for 
an  additional  year  quarantine.  They  will 
then  be  added  to  the  World  Collection 
of  Sugar  Cane  varieties  maintained  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  by  the  USD  A  and  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

SUGAR  SUPPLY  ASSURANCE  ACT  OF  1976 


With  sugar  prices  continuing  their 
downward  slide,  many  congressional 
leaders  have  urged  President  Ford  to 
take  action.  I  have  previously  included 
in  my  article  excerpts  of  correspondence 
between  Senator  Long  and  President 
Ford.  In  addition  to  this  exchange,  Con- 
gressmen Breaux,  Gillis  Long,  Moore 
and  Treen,  along  with  Senator  Johnston, 
have  been  very  active  in  urging  the 
White  House  to  take  action.  As  of  this 
writing,  no  action  has  been  forthcoming. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  at  a  recent  luncheon 
in  Washington,  indicated  that  his  recom- 
mendation would  be  no  different  from 
that  made  when  sugar  was  640  a  pound. 
This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  he 
still  favored  the  free  market  with  no 
government  interference. 

Recently,  Congressman  Bob  Bergland 
(D-Minn.)  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  he  called  The 
Sugar  Supply  Assurance  Act  of  1976. 
In  introducing  the  bill,  he  made  a 
fervent  plea  for  government  action. 
Quoted  below  are  excerpts  from  his 
speech. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  SUGAR 
SUPPLY  ASSURANCE  ACT  OF  1976. 
It  is  a  proposal  designed  to  help  make 
sure  American  consumers  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sugar  available  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Its  essential  element  is 
to  assure  the  continued  existence  of  a 
viable  sugar  industry  in  this  country,  and 
thus  provide  American  consumers  with 
a  dependable,  home-grown  source  of  this 
basic  commodity. 

"As  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  aware,  a  sugar 
program  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  unique 


involvement  of  the  government.  Indeed, 
the  very  first  revenue  raising  effort  pass- 
ed by  the  Congress  under  the  Constiu- 
tion  -  the  Tariff  Act  of  July  4,  1789  - 
placed  a  levy  on  sugar  imports.  Almost 
continually  from  that  time  on,  there's 
been  a  sugar  program  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  this  country  until  the  demise 
of  the  Sugar  Act  at  the  end  of  1974. 

"Virtually  every  other  nation  in  the 
world,  whether  sugar  importers  or  ex- 
porters, have  government  sugar  programs 
and  policies  that  to  varying  degrees 
prescribe  every  aspect  of  this  basic  com- 
modity. All  of  these  various  programs, 
overlay ed  as  they  are  by  a  series  of 
international  sugar  agreements,  multi- 
national trade  pacts  and  country-to- 
country  accords,  prompts  many  knowl- 
edgeable people  to  agree  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  a  sugar  program,  but  whether  that 
program  is  one  of  our  own  design  and 
choosing,  or  one  imposed  on  this  country 
as  a  residual  of  all  other  sugar  programs 
and  policies  in  existence  in  the  world 
today. 

"It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
current  domestic  sugar  production  ac- 
counts for  only  50-60  9c  of  our  annual 
consumption.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
single  importer  of  sugar.  There  are  more 
than  12,000  farm  families  who  annually 
plant  a  part  of  their  land  to  sugar  beets 
in  the  country,  and  about  1400  sugar 
cane  growers.  It's  their  production  that 
keeps  the  U.S.  from  being  totallv  reliant 
on  foreign  supplies  of  this  vital  link  in 
our  food  chain. 

"For  about  forty  years  —  from  1934 
until  1974  -  the  SUGAR  ACT  sought 
to  assure  consumers  of  adequate  supplies 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  to  maintain 
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the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  matter 
of  national  interest,  and  to  promote  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

"To  a  very  remarkable  degree,  it  suc- 
ceeded. But,  it  was  allowed  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  1974. 

"It  was,  of  course,  the  Congress  which 
failed  to  re-enact  the  SUGAR  ACT.  But, 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Adminis- 
tration worked  to  defeat  the  program 
beginning  this  effort  in  late  1973. 

"Convulsive  price  gyrations  are  char- 
acteristic of  world  trade  in  sugar  because 
it  is  a  very  thin  market.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  sugar  that  is  produced  in 
the  world  each  year  is  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  grown.  Of  the  bal- 
ance that  is  available  for  export,  about 
20-30%  is  covered  by  preferential  trade 
agreements  such  as  the  Cuban-Com- 
munist bloc  arrangement  and  the  accord 
between  the  European  Community  and 
certain  Atlantic,  Carribean  and  Pacific 
sugar  exporting  nations. 

"The  U.S.  needs  to  buy  about  one- 
third  of  what's  left  to  meet  40-50%  of 
this  nation's  sugar  demands.  Thus,  it  is 
this  very  thin  market  that  the  Adminis- 
tration likes  to  call  a  "free  market"  — 
but,  it  isn't  a  free  market  at  all.  It's  a 
residual  market  and  it  has  the  lowest 
priority  for  the  world's  sugar  exporters. 

"Because  it  is  'thin",  the  so-called 
world  market  reacts  sharply  to  small 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tions. The  key  point,  however,  is  that 
American  consumers  get  what's  left,  and 
it  can  be  at  a  very  dear  price. 

"Secretary  Butz  likes  to  point  out  that 
American  farmers  should  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  market  conditions  in  their  crop- 
ping practices. 

"U.S.  sugar  growers  are  unable  to 
respond  to  sudden  changes  —  either  up 
or  down  —  in  sugar  prices.  When  a 
farmer  makes  his  decision  to  plant  sugar 
beets,  it  can  be  up  to  18  months  before 
the  refined  sugar  his  crop  yields  reaches 
the  market,  and  the  values  of  his  crop 
is  determined.  Similarly,  sugar  cane 
planters  face  a  two-year  wait  for  their 
crop  to  even  mature. 


"Clearly,  an  enlightened  U.S.  sugar 
policy  that  provides  price  stability  for 
the  domestic  sugar  producer  and  ade- 
quate supplies  at  a  stable  price  for  con- 
sumers is  sorely  needed. 

"That  is  precisely  what  the  SUGAR 
SUPPLY  ASSURANCE  ACT  of  1976  is 
designed  to  achieve. 

"Before  detailing  the  components  of 
this  proposal,  let  me  first  cite  some  of 
the  characteristics  it  does  not  contain. 

"First  of  all,  it  does  not  propose  any 
government  payments  to  growers  or  pro- 
ducers. There's  no  outlays  of  tax  dollars 
for  subsidies,  storage  or  set  aside  pay- 
ments. 

"This  proposal  does  not  limit  produc- 
tion, it  does  not  propose  acreage  allot- 
ments or  impose  other  restrictive 
production  quotas  on  domestic  produc- 
ers. Nor,  does  it  impose  any  other  rules 
or  special  regulations  on  sugar  producers 
that  are  not  shared  by  the  general  agri- 
cultural community  in  this  country. 

"It  proposes  no  import  quotas,  neither 
a  world  quota  nor  country  by  country 
designations. 

"Its  only  cost  will  be  for  administrative 
purposes  and  it  is  designed  to  be  simple 
and  inexnensive  to  administer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  mav  well  be  times 
when  the  SUGAR  SUPPLY  ASSUR- 
ANCE ACT  of  1976  will  result  in  funds 
accruing  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"Simnlv  stated,  the  SUGAR  SUPPLY 
ASSURANCE  ACT  of  1976  establishes 
a  base  domestic  price  at  which  raw  sugar 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  base  domestic  price,  in  turn,  reflects 
the  average  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar. 
The  final  proviso  is  that  foreign  su^ar 
brought  here  at  below  the  b^se  domestic 
price  —  i.e.,  what  it  costs  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducers to  stay  in  business  —  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  97.5  %  of  the  difference. 

"The  average  cost  to  produce  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  during  rrop 
year  1972  was  13.0070  per  pound.  This 
production   cost  was   determined   bv   a 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  and  Variety  Talk 


Weather  has  been  generally  favorable 
during  most  of  the  planting  season  thus 
far,  and  on  September  13  about  35  to 
40  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  planted. 
Cane  growers  are  doing  a  better  than 
average  job  of  planting  this  year  even 
though  seed  cane  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual. 

Most  growers  are  planting  a  large 
amount  of  the  variety  C.P.  65-357.  More 
of  this  variety  would  have  been  planted 
had  not  a  recommendation  been  made 
to  plant  the  variety  in  latter  September. 
Most  growers  are  planting  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  planting  to  the  variety. 

Growers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Variety  Advance  Committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  the  League  recently  sent  a  promis- 
ing looking  new  variety  C.P.  70-321  to 
Secondary  Stations  this  year.  C.P.  70-330 
will  be  continued  to  increase  on  Second- 
ary Stations  and  continued  in  the  Test- 
field,  but  C.P.  70-300,  L.  70-16  and 
L.  70-65  were  dropped  on  Secondary 
Stations  and  in  Outfield  Test  Plots. 

An  old  unreleased  variety,  L.  61-67, 
which  had  been  brought  back  into  the 
program  for  a  second  go  round  of  tests 
was  dropped  again  because  of  generally 
low  yield  of  cane  per  acre  in  stubble. 
Although  the  variety  has  early  sugar 
it  will  not  produce  enough  sugar  per  acre 
consistently. 

There  wasn't  a  single  1971  series  vari- 
ety carried  forward  in  test.  The  seven 
that  were  kept  from  last  year  did  poorly 
and  all  were  dropped.  A  few  growers 
may  have  seen  and  liked  C.P.  71-380 
but  mosaic  hurt  the  variety  badlv  and 
therefore  it  was  dropped.  In  1975  thir- 
teen 1971  series  varieties  were  dropped. 
Out  of  the  very  large  number  of  varieties 
originally  selected  in  1971  not  one  was 
good  enough  to  beat  C.P.  65-357. 


In  the  1972  series  varieties,  eight  were 
increased  on  Primary  Stations  and  repli- 
cated in  Outfield  Test  Plots.  Several  of 
these  look  fairly  good  but  in  the  early 
testing  period  many  new  unreleased  va- 
rieties look  good.  Most  of  these  will 
probably  fall  short  when  stubble  and 
sugar  per  acre  information  are  taken. 
It  is  hoped  that  one  or  more  will  be 
better  than  C.P.  65-357. 

Thirteen  1972  series  varieties  were 
dropped  this  year.  These  either  failed  to 
produce  stubble  or  just  didn't  come  up 
to  standard  in  sugar  per  acre. 

In  the  1973  series  of  varieties,  12  new 
promising  looking  canes  were  sent  to 
the  League's  Primary  Stations  and  intro- 
duced to  the  Outfield  Test  Plots.  Several 
in  this  group  are  impressive  at  this  time, 
particularly  those  that  came  from  the 
cross  L.65-69  times  C.P.  65-357.  The 
Committee  dropped  13  of  the  1973  vari- 
eties because  they  did  not  come  up  to 
standard.  They  did  not  produce  enough 
sugar  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  1974  varieties  unreleased 
looked  good.  Of  the  large  number  of 
selection  available,  30  were  selected  and 
renlanted.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  these 
will  be  the  super  cane  L.S.U.,  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  League  has  been  look- 
ing for  all  these  years. 

The  Variety  Talk  above  is  to  show 
Louisiana  cane  growers  that  the  three 
coonerating  agencies,  L.S.U..  the 
U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League  are  working 
with  many  varieties  each  year  searching 
for  something  that  will  improve  the 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

This  is  a  dark  period  for  Louisiana 
cane  growers  because  of  the  very  low 
price  of  sugar.  It  is  also  hoped  this 
situation  will  improve  for  the  harvesting 
season.  The  League  is  continuing  its 
fight  to  improve  this  situation. 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  othersi'  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2Y2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 
1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 


a 


Check  fields  regularly  through 
September,, 

Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 
Threshhold. 

Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


infestatio 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit- 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  you  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit. .  .where  to  go 
for  credit.  ..contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  'Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  Guide 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


ALEXANDRIA   PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton   Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA   PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 


HIE    SI 'CAR    BULLETIN 


Sugarcane    ^l 
growers 

disagree  about  I 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(BBliPAgrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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UP  FRONT 

(continued  from  page  3) 

Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research 
collection  in  Coimbatore,  India.  Dr. 
Koike  also  reported  observation  of  15 
fungal  diseases,  including  downy  mildew 
and  yellow  spot;  3  bacterial  diseases, 
including  ratoon  stunting,  which  like 
S.  officinarum  is  found  only  in  associa- 
tion with  man;  3  virus  diseases,  including 
mosaic  and  Fiji  disease;  and  8  unknown 
leaf  disorders.  Fiji  and  downy  mildew 
are  among  the  most  serious  diseases  of 
sugar  cane. 

"Aside  from  sugar,  sugar  cane  is  put 
to  other  uses  in  the  islands,"  Dr.  Koike 
added.  "The  red-leafed,  red-stemmed  S. 
Robustum  was  planted  near  homes  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits.  Natives  drink  its 
juice,  raw  or  boiled,  to  stop  vomiting 
and  nosebleed  and  to  lower  fever.  Pieces 
are  used  as  floaters  for  fishing  and  the 
stems  for  fences.  Miscanthus  stems  be- 
come arrow  or  spear  shafts,  and  are 
widely  used  as  flooring  and  inner  walls 
of  homes." 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  5) 

survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  1972  crop  year  was  the 
last  in  which  such  a  survey  of  beet  sugar 
production  costs  was  made. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  current 
cost  of  producing  beet  sugar,  we've  ad- 
justed those  1972  costs  by  changes  in 
various  govermnnt  indexes  as  detailed 
in  Section  4(a)  of  the  bill.  Primarily,  we 
used  the  Department  of  Labor's  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  and  the  USDA's  Parity 
Index,  but  we  also  took  into  considera- 
tion changes  in  indexes  that  trace  the 
cost  of  fertilizers,  farm  chemical,  fuels 
and  energy  that  have  a  particular  im- 
pact on  beet  sugar  production  costs. 

"The  results,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lations, is  that  is  cost  18.6170  to  produce 
a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States  as  of  July,  1976. 

"In  order  to  retain  the  same  price-to- 
production  cost  ratio  that  existed  in 
1973,  the  base  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar  in  New  York  today  under  mv 
proposal  would  be  14.7280  per  pound." 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Used  830  CASE,  just  over- 
hauled. Phone  (504)  872-1553.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  D-17  Allis  Chalmers  tractor 
with  Thomson  loader.  David  Brown  tractor 
in  good  running  condition  with  weed 
sprayer  attached.  Phone  798-7833  Mon. 
thru  Sat.  7  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  New  triple  axle  goose  neck 
trailer,  15  ft.  bed  with  electric  brakes.  Ideal 
to  move  farm  machinery.  Phone  (504)  526- 
8694. 


FOR  SALE:  One  tractor  mounted  Julien 
planter  w/four  carts,  used  only  one  year. 
One  1967  Cameco  harvester  w/box  topper. 
Contact  Mr.  Clyde  Arnold.  Phone  (504) 
627-5636. 


FOR  SALE:  13  Case  830  tractors,  4  Case 
1030  tractors,  3  IH  quarter  drain  tractors. 
Contact  William  Nutall,  Myrtle  Grove  Fac- 
tory, Plaquemines,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504) 
687-2647. 


FOR  SALE:  New  cab,  fits  J&L  model  L-16 
self  propelled  loader,  never  used.  Sederic 
Hebert.  Phone  (318)365-7037 


FOR  SALE:  Two  J&L  chain  net  wagons 
in  fair  to  good  condition.  Two  Thomson 
chain  net  wagons.  All  tires  are  in  good  shape 
on  all  wagons.  Call  Graugnard  Farms. 
Phone  (504)265-3677 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PrilAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  larNA|a 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R'      ■  W"HI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Divl|iSUBej^l^EiR, 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 

JThe  Sugar 
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)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  September  28,  1976 11.46 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  September  28,  1976  14.2442 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Duty  on  Sugar  Increased 

The  statement  made  by  President 
Ford  in  connection  with  his  tariff  action 
on  Tuesday,  September  21. 

Since  July  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has 
steadily  declined  and  is  now  below  the 
cost  of  production  for  most  U.S.  sugar 
producers.  At  current  price  levels  many 
U.S.  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  producers 
are  unable  to  operate  profitably.  I  have 
watched  these  developments  with  grow- 
ing concern,  mindful  of  the  important 
contribution  that  our  sugar  industry 
makes  to  the  national  economy.  Con- 
sequently, when  prices  plummeted  in 
August,  the  interagency  Task  Force  on 
Sugar  Policy  was  reconstituted  to  up- 
date the  supply,  demand  and  price  out- 
look for  the  remainder  of  1976  and  to 
consider  the  policy  implications  of  these 
projections.  The  Task  Force  has  now 
completed  its  review  and  has  reported 
to  me  its  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
the  policy  options. 

After  reviewing  the  work  of  this  Task 
Force,  and  determining  the  views  of 
members  of  Congress  from  the  affected 
areas,  I  have  decided  to  give  my  full 
support  to  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  an  escape  clause 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  under  Section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Finance  Committee  that  this  matter 
requires  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion by  the  USITC.  Further,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  for  Amer- 
ica's sugar  producers,  I  am  asking  the 
USITC  to  expedite  its  review  and  to  re- 
port its  findings  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  sugar  industry,  I  have  de- 


cided, pending  completion  of  the  USITC 
investigation,  to  raise  the  duty  on  im- 
ported sugar  from  .625  cents  per  pound 
to  1.875  cents  per  pound  effective  im- 
mediately. Increased  custom  duties  will 
offer  domestic  producers  some  protec- 
tion from  imports  while  the  USITC  in- 
vestigation is  underway.  I  emphasize 
that  this  is  an  interim  measure  which 
I  will  review  following  receipt  of  the 
findings  of  the  USITC  and  that  I  am 
not  prejudging  the  eventual  findings  and 
recommendation  of  the  USITC  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  injury  or  pos- 
sible remedial  measures. 

Southdown  Safety  Record 

The  Greenwood  factory,  owned  and 
operated  by  Southdown  Sugars,  has  op- 
erated 1031  consecutive  days  without  a 
lost  time  injury.  This  record  began  Nov- 
ember 28,  1973,  and  the  ending  date  is 
September  24,  1976. 

The  mill  employs  38  regular  people, 
including  supervisors  and  clerical,  in  the 
idle  season  and  approximately  90  peo- 
ple in  the  grinding  season. 

Gary  Labat,  the  manager  at  the 
Greenwood  Factory,  credits  the  out- 
standing record  to  full  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  employees.  He 
says  the  two  together  have  to  work  as 
a  team,  whereas  management  has  to  in- 
stitute or  establish  a  good  safety  pro- 
gram carried  out  through  its  supervisors. 
In  turn,  the  employees  have  to  give  their 
full  cooperation  in  making  this  program 
work. 

This  record  is  truly  a  significant 
achievement  and  we  congratulate  the 
Southdown  organization  for  this  excel- 
lent record. 


OCTOBER  1,  1976 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


A  Look  at  the  Crop  October  1st 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crop  from 
about  Labadieville  down  Bayou  La- 
fourche on  both  sides  is  much  better 
looking  than  all  other  areas  of  the  belt 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Bunkie-Meeker  area.  Cane  has  a  better 
color  and  is  taller,  indicating  this  area 
received  better  rainfall  distribution  than 
other  areas.  This  area  should  make  a 
better  than  average  crop. 

Cane  in  the  area  from  Labadieville 
up  Bayou  Lafourche  is,  in  general,  some- 
what short  and  is  showing  marked  signs 
of  drought.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  Belle  Rose  area.  The  cane 
is  much  shorter  and  more  yellow  in 
color  than  down  the  Bayou  and  yields 
of  cane  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
rainfall. 

The  Mississippi  River  area  from  Don- 
aldsonville  down  river  has  not  grown  as 
much  as  the  down  Bayou  Lafourche 
area  has  in  the  last  month  and  cane  is 
not  as  good  in  this  section  because  of 
lack  of  rainfall  in  the  past  six  weeks. 
However,  generally  speaking,  the  crop 
is  not  bad  and  will  make  a  fair  to  good 
yield  of  cane  per  acre.  Cane  in  this  area 
is  better  than  cane  in  the  upper  La- 
fourche area. 

The  Upper  Mississippi  River  area  in- 
cluding the  Pointe  Coupee  area  has  suf- 


fered badly  from  lack  of  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  and  the  crop 
shows  marked  signs  of  drought.  The 
White  Castle-Plaquemine  area  appears 
more  affected  by  the  drought  and  cane 
is  shorter  and  more  yellowed  here  than 
in  the  remainder  of  that  area. 

The  whole  crop  of  the  Western  area 
is  only  fair.  Iberia  Parish  has  the  best 
looking  crop  in  that  area.  N.Co.  310  is 
especially  short,  but  the  stalk  popula- 
tion is  high  and  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
could  be  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the 
shortness  of  the  variety.  The  variety 
C.P.  52-68  is,  in  general,  very  poor  look- 
ing and  growers  should  not  use  this 
cane  any  longer.  Some  parts  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish  look  good  while  some  crops 
are  not  so  good.  The  crop  in  St.  Mary 
Parish,  in  general,  appears  shorter  and 
more  yellow  in  color  than  the  other  par- 
ishes in  the  Western  area.  The  Parish 
also  seems  to  have  more  acreage  of  old- 
er, poor  looking  stubble  cane.  It  is  hoped 
that  stalk  population  in  the  Western 
area  can  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the 
short  cane. 

The  Bunkie-Meeker  cane  is,  in  gen- 
eral, a  fairly  good  crop  although  some 
of  the  cane  appears  short.  Some  crops 
are  as  good  as  last  year  but  yield  per 
acre  on  average  will  be  some  lower  than 
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last  year.  This  area  also  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  last  6  weeks. 
The  area  will  probably  average  about 
28  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  which  will  be 
down  from  last  year. 

One  month  ago  the  crop  in  the  State 
had  a  greater  potential  than  it  does  at 
this  time.  It  could  have  averaged  as 
much  as  23.5  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
for  the  State  average.  It  now  appears 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  much 
more  than  22  net  tons  per  acre  for  the 
average  for  the  State.  Although  this  will 
not  be  an  outstanding  crop,  C.P.  65-357 
certainly  looks  good.  It  is  still  greener 
in  color  than  other  varieties  and  appears 
to  stand  drought  somewhat  better.  Stalk 
population  appears  good  in  the  variety 
in  all  areas.  Most  growers  made  a  large 
planting  of  C.P.  65-357  this  year  and 
it  will  have  a  large  impact  on  the  1977 
crop. 

The  League  is  continuing  its  fight  to 
have  the  price  of  sugar  reach  a  satis- 
factory level.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 
The  letter  plainly  states  the  League's 
position  urging  the  establishment  of  im- 
port quotas  on  a  country  by  countiy 
basis.  This  will  regulate  the  amount  of 
foreign  sugar  that  is  imported  into  the 
United  States. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville.  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists9' 

Giiiis,  Htrise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
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STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Tax  Reform  Bill  Passes 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Requests  Investigation  on  Sugar 


On  September  23,  1976,  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  the  most  far-reach- 
ing tax  reform  bill  passed  in  years.  As 
of  this  writing,  the  bill  is  awaiting  sig- 
nature of  the  President.  Of  interest  to 
farmers  were  the  revisions  of  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes.  This  is  the  first  major 
reform  of  these  taxes  in  35  years.  The 
bill  as  passed,  raises  the  current  $60,000 
estate  tax  exemption  to  $120,000  in  1977, 
and  to  almost  $176,000  by  1981. 

The  amount  of  money  husband  or 
wife  can  leave  to  spouse  tax-free  was 
increased  to  $250,000  or  half  the  estate, 
which  ever  is  greater.  Unlimited  marital 
deduction  was  provided  for  the  first 
$100,000  of  gifts  between  spouses. 

The  tax  reform  bill  also  provides :  ( 1 ) 
that  heir  who  sells  property  inherited 
after  next  December  31st  will  have  to 
pay  capital  gains  tax  on  increase  in  value 
from  that  date  of  value  at  the  time  of 
inheritance  as  present  law  provides;  (2) 
tax  generation-skipping  trusts  and  allow 
exemption  up  to  $250,000  for  transfer 
to  grandchild;  (3)  family  farms  and 
closely-held  small  companies  to  be  val- 
ued as  farms  and  companies  rather  than 
as  potential  developments;  (4)  a  crack 
down  on  tax-shelter  farms  by  limiting 
deductions  to  amount  investor  person- 
ally has  at  risk  in  farm  venture;  (5) 
farm  corporations  —  except  Subchapter 
S   corporations   or  those  with  gross   an- 


nual receipts  under  $1  million  —  to 
use  accrual  rather  than  cash  accounting 
while  capitalizing  pre-product  expenses; 
(6)  an  increased  holding  period  to  qual- 
ify for  capital  gains  to  9  months  in  1977 
and  12  months  in  1978,  except  for  farm- 
commodity  futures  contracts  which 
would  still  be  eligible  for  capital  gains 
treatment  after  6  months;  and  (7)  DISC 
tax  deferment  only  on  exports  exceed- 
ing 67%  of  annual  average  during  1972 
to  1975,  with  four-year  base  period  to 
advance  one  year  at  time  beginning  in 
1980. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Requests 
Investigation  on  Sugar 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  sugar  prices  under  Section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act.  Under  this  section  of  the 
Trade  Act,  the  Commission  will  make 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  who  then  has  60  days  in  which 
to  act.  This  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  Finance  Committee  by  Senator 
Curtis  ( R-Neb. )  who  was  joined  by 
other  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Commission  recently  com- 
pleted   an    investigation    on    honey   im- 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(tJPp)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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American  Sugar  Cane  League 

416  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 


September  23,  1976 


The  Honorable  Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr. 

Chairman 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

701  E.  Street 

Washington,  D.C.  20436 


ing,  the  wage  rates  in  foreign  countries 
are  only  about  one-tenth  of  those  in  the 
U.S.  Furthermore,  many  foreign  govern- 
ments subsidize  and  determine  the  size 
of  their  sugar  industries  without  regard 
to  the  usual  economic  factors.  Also,  for- 
eign sugar  industries  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  World 
Bank.  Such  assistance  is  not  available 
to  those  in  the  U.S.  sugar  industry. 

We  will  begin  producing  and  market- 
ing sugar  from  our  1976  crop  the  first 
week  of  October.  A  prompt  recommen- 
dation from  your  Commission  is  needed 
to  prevent  an  economic  catastrophe  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
President  Ford  requested  that  your  Com- 
mission study  the  impact  of  sugar  im- 
ports on  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. We  take  this  means  of  giving  the 
views  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  whose  members  include  more 
than  97%  of  the  sugar  cane  farmers  and 
100%  of  the  sugar  cane  processors  in 
Louisiana. 

The  U.S.  domestic  sugar  industry  can- 
not continue  to  exist  with  present  sugar 
prices,  which  are  far  below  production 
costs.  The  maintenance  of  an  econom- 
ically healthy  domestic  sugar  industry  is 
essential  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers in  future  years. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  Commis- 
sion recommend  the  establishment  of 
sugar  import  quotas,  for  individual  coun- 
tries, at  levels  which  will  maintain  raw 
sugar  prices  between  15  and  20  cents 
per  pound.  This  would  protect  the  U.S. 
sugar  producers  from  unregulated  im- 
ports, and  it  would  also  afford  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  our  foreign  sugar  sup- 
pliers, who  are  presently  suffering  from 
the  chaotic  market  situation. 

It  is  unfair  for  U.S.  sugar  farmers  to 
be  in  unregulated  competition  with  for- 
eign sugar  producers.  Generally  speak- 


Sincerely  yours. 


Edward  T.  Supple 
President 


ETS/ad 

cc.    President  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Daniel  Minchew,  Vice  Chairman 
George  M.  Moore,  Member 
Catherine  M.  Bedell,  Member 
Joseph  O.  Parker,  Member 
Italo  H.  Ablondi,  Member 
L.  William  Seidman 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 
Governor  Edwin  W.  Edwards 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System5 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System' to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane!' 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill" 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  T.  SUPPLE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

NEW  IBERIA,  LOUISIANA 

October  1,  1976 


Members  and  friends  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League; 

I  ask  that  everyone  stand  at  this  time 
for  a  moment  of  silence  in  memory  of 
those  members  and  friends  of  the 
League  who  have  passed  away  since 
our  last  meeting  a  year  ago  here  in  New 
Iberia. 

The  year  1976  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  celebration  of  our  nation's 
bicentennial.  Those  of  us  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  may  remember 
1976  as  the  year  of  low  sugar  prices, 
unless  we  can  get  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  sugar  soon. 

Price 

As  you  know,  the  League  has  been 
urging  for  some  time  that  President 
Ford  take  action  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  and  specifically  that 
he  impose  import  quotas  on  raw  sugar. 
President  Ford  has  listened.  He  took  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  increasing 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  allowed  by  law;  however, 
he  has  not  yet  imposed  import  quotas 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  which  is 
the  only  real  solution  to  our  problem. 
The  President  has  instructed  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  to  study 


the  impact  of  sugar  imports  on  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Commission  will  agree  with 
us  that  individual  country  quotas  on 
sugar  imports  are  the  only  real  solution. 
President  Ford  called  the  duty  increase 
an  "interim  measure."  This  is  encourag- 
ing since  it  indicates  the  Administra- 
tion is  concerned  with  the  low  level  of 
sugar  prices  and  perhaps  will  take  fur- 
ther action,  depending  upon  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  quota  system  we  have  in  mind 
is  the  same  as  that  provided  by  The 
Sugar  Act  for  forty  years.  The  quota 
system  can  be  so  operated  as  to  provide 
sugar  prices  at  any  desired  level.  We 
want  sugar  prices  to  fluctuate  within  a 
range  that  is  fair  to  both  producers  and 
consumers.  Specif icallv,  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  range  of  sugar  prices  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  cents  per 
pound. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  do 
what  we  have  recommended.  We  hope 
that  he  will  act  quickly  so  we  will  not 
have  to  sell  this  year's  crop  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  publicly 
thank  all  of  those  who  hve  been  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  convince  President  Ford 
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that  something  should  be  done  to  save 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Of  course, 
the  growers,  the  processors,  the  land- 
lords, and  the  employees  of  those  in  the 
sugar  business  have  joined  in  the  effort. 
We  have  had  excellent  cooperation  from 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation, 
Governor  Edwards,  Parish  and  Munici- 
pal governments,  the  State  Legislature, 
and  many  other  government  officials. 
We  made  an  appeal  for  help  from  those 
who  supply  equipment,  material,  and 
services  to  the  sugar  industry.  This  in- 
cluded more  than  600  firms  located  in 
states  all  over  the  nation.  The  response 
was  terrific.  These  suppliers  not  only 
wrote  the  President  but  wrote  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  congressional  delega- 
tions. The  local  and  national  media 
were  very  helpful  in  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  explain  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  television,  and  radio  the  crisis 
existing  in  the  sugar  industry  because 
of  low  sugar  prices. 

To  all  who  have  helped,  I  say,  "thank 
you."  However,  our  problem  is  not  yet 
solved,  and  we  may  be  calling  on  our 
friends  again  to  write  more  letters  and 
make  more  contacts  with  the  President, 
members  of  The  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  others  in  places  of  au- 
thority. As  President  of  the  League,  I 
have  already  written  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission urging  that  the  Commission 
promptly  recommend  import  quotas.  I 
suggest  that  you  do  likewise.  Simply 
address  your  letters  to  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  be  at  fault  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  that  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  and 
Congressman  David  C.  Treen  have  de- 
voted toward  solving  our  price  problem. 
They  are  both  strong  advocates  of  our 
industry. 

Research 

Let  me  leave  our  price  problem  and 
shift  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  discussion 
of  research.  The  cane  variety,  C.P.  65- 
357,  is  still  looking  like  a  good  one  and 
has  been  rapidly  expanded.  Let's  hope 


this  variety  holds  up,  because  we  don't 
know  how  long  it  will  be  before  we 
will  have  another  one  to  release.  Let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  the  scientists  are 
working  hard  to  give  you  the  very  best 
varieties  that  it  is  possible  to  develop.  Dr. 
Hideo  Koike,  a  research  scientist  at  the 
Houma  Experiment  Station,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  recent  expedition  into  Indonesia 
to  get  new  breeding  cane  which  we 
hope  will  some  day  give  us  significantly 
better  varieties. 

We  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  var- 
ieties to  give  us  higher  yields  per  acre, 
which  we  need  so  badly.  Mr.  Rouby 
Matherne,  a  research  scientist  at  the 
Houma  Experiment  Station,  has  been 
increasing  yields  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  stalks  per  acre.  He  has  tried  dif- 
ferent methods  of  getting  more  stalks 
per  acre.  One  was  the  double  drill 
method  of  planting.  A  more  recent  one 
has  been  the  planting  of  drills  of  cane 
one  foot  apart  on  flat  land.  Last  year 
this  method  gave  unbelievably  high 
yields  of  cane  in  the  plant  cane  crop. 
The  yields  this  year  in  the  first  stubble 
crop  are  also  excellent.  We  hope  that 
further  research  will  prove  that  these 
high  yields  can  be  consistently  obtained 
from  this  close  spacing.  If  that  turns  out 
to  be  so,  we  will  have  to  make  some 
drastic  changes  in  our  planting  and  har- 
vesting methods.  We  may  also  have  to 
put  in  tile  drainage. 

Limited  tile  drainage  research  has 
been  conducted  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  over  the  past  few  years.  This 
year,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
the  League,  Graugnard  Farms  in  St. 
James  installed  an  underground  tile  ex- 
periment. One  of  the  questions  that  we 
hope  will  be  answered  through  this  ex- 
periment is  how  far  apart  the  under- 
ground pipes  may  be  installed  and  still 
maintain  improved  drainage. 

A  Toft  combine-harvester  will  be  op- 
erating in  Louisiana  this  season  on  the 
Poplar  Grove  Plantation  in  Port  Allen. 
The  U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U.,  and  the  League 
will    conduct   research    studies    on    this 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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harvester  and  compare  it  with  the  con- 
ventional Louisiana  soldier  harvester. 

Quite  a  few  growers  have  now  in- 
stalled aerated  steam  boxes  for  the  treat- 
ment of  seed  cane  to  control  Ratoon 
Stunting  Disease.  This  is  a  method  de- 
veloped by  the  research  workers  at 
L.S.U.  The  hot  water  treatment  is  also 
spreading.  Controlling  Ratoon  Stunting 
Disease  is  very  important  because  the 
disease  is  taking  its  toll  on  our  yields  of 
cane. 

At  the  request  of  the  League,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $450,000  this  year 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Sugar  Cane 
Laboratory  at  Houma.  This  experiment 
station  has  been  leasing  land,  and  we 
thought  it  was  time  that  it  owned  its 
own  land  in  order  that  we  could  be  as- 
sured that  sugar  cane  research  would 
be  continued  there.  The  search  is  now 
on  for  about  150  acres  of  land.  If  you 
know  of  any  land  that  might  be  pur- 
chased within  about  eight  miles  of 
Houma,  please  let  us  know. 

The  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  is  enter- 
ing this  harvest  season  with  a  new  man 
in  charge  and  numerous  research  proj- 
ects planned.  Dr.  Joe  Polack  is  the  new 
superintendent  at  Audubon.  We  wel- 
come Dr.  Polack  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  and  wish  him  success  in  his 
sugar  milling  research. 

State  Legislation 

We  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
when  it  is  in  session.  This  past  session 
there  were  a  few  pieces  of  legislation 
in  which  we  had  an  interest.  There  was 
quite  a  controversy  over  whether  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  give  government 
more  authority  to  tell  private  landown- 
ers what  they  can  do  with  their  land. 
This  was  known  as  Coastal  Zone  Legis- 
lation and  should  be  of  concern  to  every 
sugar  cane  farmer  in  South  Louisiana. 
The  Legislature  after  hearing  all  of  the 
pros  and  cons  decided  that  a  commis- 
sion  composed   of   representatives   from 


the  various  industries  in  the  Coastal 
Zone  area  of  Louisiana  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  League  has  recommended 
to  Governor  Edwards  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  that  a  representa- 
tive from  the  sugar  industry  be  placed 
on  this  newly  formed  commission.  This 
group  is  to  study  the  need  for  Coastal 
Zone  management  and  report  to  the 
Legislature  next  year. 

The  League's  position  is  that  coastal 
zone  management  by  government  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum.  If  legislation  is 
enacted,  the  authority  should  rest  with 
Parish  governments,  without  State  or 
Federal  interference. 

Third  Party  Tort  was  of  great  inter- 
est in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Officers,  members  of  a  partnership,  and 
supervisory  employees  of  a  corporation 
were  subject  to  a  liability  exposure  not 
covered  by  general  liability  insurance. 
The  Legislature  remedied  this  problem, 
much  to  our  relief. 


Air  and  Water  Quality 

The  League  has  been  successful  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  dealing  with  some 
agencies  of  the  government  and  not  so 
successful  with  others.  The  Louisiana 
Air  Control  Commission  has  been  firm, 
but  fair,  in  working  with  sugar  mills 
in  improving  the  quality  of  air  in  our 
area.  The  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Commission,  however,  has  not  been  co- 
operative. This  group  is  insisting  on  un- 
realistic and  impossible  water  standards, 
much  stricter  than  those  established  by 
the  EPA.  We  hope  that  our  relations 
with  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion can  be  improved. 

Natural  Gas 

The  League  continues  to  work  for 
adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  for  all 
the  sugar  mills.  Gas  supplies  are  being 
reduced  as  time  goes  on,  and  we  must 
search  for  ways  to  become  less  depend- 
ent upon  natural  gas.  The  sugar  mills 
have  made  great  strides  in  reducing 
their    total    gas    consumption.     Several 
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mills  have  installed  air  preheaters,  some 
now  have  bagasse  return  systems,  and 
a  few  mills  will  test  bagasse  dryers  this 
year  to  reduce  their  fuel  needs.  If  the 
bagasse  dryers  prove  effective,  the  sugar 
mills  would  be  able  to  operate  on  very 
little  gas. 

OSHA 

You  are  aware  of  the  ever  increasing 
requirements  which  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  com- 
monly known  as  OSHA,  enforces  on 
farmers  and  processors.  As  usual,  the 
Federal  Government  has  gone  over- 
board with  too  many  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Rights-of-Way 

The  League's  Rights-of-Way  Commit- 
tee was  very  active  during  the  past  year. 
Two  articles  on  this  subject  were 
published  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  The 
League's  staff  has  received  several  fa- 
vorable comments  on  these  articles 
which  were  published  to  help  growers 
and  landlords  in  their  negotiations  with 
pipelines,  electric  companies,  highways, 
and  the  like  when  they  cross  sugar  cane 
property. 

Thanks 

I  wish  to  thank  the  League's  Board 
of  Directors,  the  various  committees  of 
the  League,  and  all  of  our  members  for 
the  support  given  the  League.  My  sin- 
cere thanks  also  go  to  the  League  em- 
ployees, our  General  Counsel,  our  Wash- 
ington representatives,  the  research  and 
extension  workers,  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  to  the  many  com- 
mercial firms  who  furnish  us  equipment, 
materials,  services,  and  advice.  If  those 
of  us  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
and  our  many  friends  continue  to  work 
together  as  a  team,  we  will  survive  this 
present  crisis,  as  we  have  many  previous 
ones. 

I  hope  that  my  second  year  as  League 
President  will  be  one  of  higher  cane 
yields,  low  costs,  and  higher  sugar 
prices. 

Thanks  and  good  luck  to  you  on  your 
crop. 


Sugar  People 


From 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

ports  which  required  six  months  of  study 
and  hearings.  Washington  observers  of 
the  sugar  situation  consider  the  resolu- 
tion as  meaningless,  and  in  fact;  a  stall- 
ing action  in  so  far  as  immediate  help 
to  the  domestic  sugar  industry  . 

Senator  Long,  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  issued  a  press  release 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  in 
which  he  stated,  "The  fact  of  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
by  uncontrolled  imports  is  plainly  ob- 
vious. No  one  needs  to  be  convinced  of 
this  by  the  ITC  or  anyone  else.  The 
facts   are   plain. 

"The  request  for  the  investigation  is 
not  so  much  to  have  the  Commission 
tell  us  something  we  already  know,  but 
to  convince  the  Administration  that  it 
absolutely  must  use  the  authority  it  al- 
ready has  to  relieve  the  desperate  situa- 
ion  in  which  sugar  farmers  find  them- 
selves. 

"The  investigation  is  also  intended  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  document, 
with  facts  and  figures,  the  serious  in- 
jury which  has  already  beeen  suffered 
by  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  It  is 
certain  to  make  clear  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  committed  a  grave  error 
over  the  past  several  months  in  decid- 
ing to  do  nothing  about  the  problem. 

"It  is  beyond  comprehension  how 
the  Administration  can  refuse  to  act 
when  the  average  cost  of  sugar  produc- 
tion is  between  15.5  and  20  cents  a 
pound  and  producers  are  getting  only 
about  10  cents  a  pound. 

"The  President  must  use  his  authority 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  should  be  convincing 
and  emphasize  the  need  for  quotas  and 
tariffs  to  be  imposed  on  the  foreign 
sugar.  Anything  short  of  that  would  be 
a  simple  fraud  on  the  nation's  sugar  pro- 
ducers." 

When  Long  asked  for  White  House 
action  in  June,  the  average  selling  price 
of  sugar  was  13.85  cents  a  pound.  Since 
then  it  has  dropped  to  about  9.5  cents 
a  pound. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Used  830  CASE,  just  over- 
hauled. Phone  (504)  872-1553.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  D-17  Allis  Chalmers  tractor 
with  Thomson  loader.  David  Brown  tractor 
in  good  running  condition  with  weed 
sprayer  attached.  Phone  798-7833  Mon. 
thru  Sat.  7  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  New  triple  axle  goose  neck 
trailer,  15  ft.  bed  with  electric  brakes.  Ideal 
to  move  farm  machinery.  Phone  (504)  526- 
8694. 


FOR  SALE:  One  tractor  mounted  Julien 
planter  w/four  carts,  used  only  one  year. 
One  1967  Cameco  harvester  w/box  topper. 
Contact  Mr.  Clyde  Arnold.  Phone  (504) 
627-5636. 


FOR  SALE:  13  Case  830  tractors,  4  Case 
1030  tractors,  3  IH  quarter  drain  tractors. 
Contact  William  Nutall,  Myrtle  Grove  Fac- 
tory, Plaquemines,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504) 
687-2647. 


FOR  SALE:  New  cab,  fits  J&L  model  L-16 
self  propelled  loader,  never  used.  Sederic 
Hebert.  Phone  (318)365-7037 


FOR  SALE:  Two  J&L  chain  net  wagons 
in  fair  to  good  condition.  Two  Thomson 
chain  net  wagons.  All  tires  are  in  good  shape 
on  all  wagons.  Call  Graugnard  Farms. 
Phone  (504)265-3677 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  fTHAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rl"NA|a 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone "'      '  l»linU 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC..  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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IS 
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LSU  LJ 

Acquisitions  Division,  Serials 
£»*■**»  State  University  Library 
Batofl  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  October  14,  1976  _. 

10.56 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  October  14,  1976 

..14.0634 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


An  Extra  Effort 

In  his  address  at  the  League's  Annual 
Meeting,  President  Supple  thanked  all 
those  who  had  written  to  President  Ford, 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  delegation, 
and  to  other  Congressmen  concerning 
the  dilemma  of  low  sugar  prices. 

We  believe  extra  special  recognition  is 
due,  however,  to  Mr.  Joe  Beaud  of  New 
Roads  and  also  to  the  Cajun  Sugar  Co- 
operative. Mr.  Beaud  circulated  a  reso- 
lution urging  President  Ford  to  help  the 
nation's  sugar  farmers.  He  collected  1265 
names  for  this  resolution,  xeroxed  and 
mailed  them  to  the  President  and  the 
Congressional  delegation.  The  Cajun 
sugar  mill  did  the  same  with  over  1600 
names! 

These  two  accomplishments  are  good 
examples  of  outstanding  efforts  put  forth 
by  members  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  We  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Sugar  Club  Talk 

Suggestions  that  American  Cane  and 
Beet  Sugar  Growers  should  cut  back  on 
production  and  that  foreign  suppliers 
should  be  penalized  for  selling  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  at  prices  below  those  they  could 
obtain  at  home,  were  put  forward  at  a 
Sugar  Club  luncheon  in  New  York  on 
October  13. 

Arthur  B.  Calcagnini,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Commodity  Operations,  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  told  Sugar  Club  members  the 
U.S.D.A.  had  predicted  sugar  prices 
would  drop  to  20  cents  but  that  a  cur- 
rent level  of  eight  to  nine  cents  pound 
is  below  equilibrium.  One  step  would  be 
for  adjustment  at  the  farm  level,  he  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  cane  and  beet  acre- 
age in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  25  years 


had  risen  to  2.2  million  acres  from  1.2 
million.  It  had  gone  up  when  there  was 
a  surplus,  he  added. 

If  you  plant  sugar  beets  in  the  same 
abundance  .  .  .  (when  prices  are  de- 
pressed) you'd  better  be  ready  to  take 
a  shellacking,"  Calcagnini  said.  There  is 
no  point  in  farmers  going  ahead  and 
amassing  sugar  beet  production.  He  said 
the  1973  farm  bill  is  up  for  renewal  next 
year  and  producers  will  be  given  the 
ability  to  produce  on  their  own.  Farmers 
want  the  government  off  their  back  as 
far  as  farm  productivity  is  concerned. 

"Farmers  are  happy  to  have  only  two 
per  cent  of  their  income  coming  from  the 
taxpayers  today  compared  to  27  per  cent 
in  the  last  decade." 

On  alleged  foreign  dumping  of  sugar 
in  this  country,  Calcagnini  said  he  ob- 
served that  the  price  paid  for  domestic 
sugar  in  many  exporting  countries  was 
higher  than  it  is  here. 

He  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  put 
on  the  difference  in  price  paid  for  sugar 
in  those  countries  that  ship  to  the  U.S. 
He  said  foreign  producers  should  be 
penalized  in  those  countries  where  they 
pay  15  cents  for  their  own  sugar  but 
ship  sugar  to  the  U.S.  at  10  cents. 

Commenting  on  the  tripling  of  the 
sugar  import  duty  announced  last  month, 
Calcagnini  said  he  thought  the  market 
price  will  move  to  a  level  remunerative 
to  both  world  and  domestic  producers. 
He  said  President  Ford  did  not  change 
the  import  tax  two  years  ago  because  it 
would  have  put  undue  burden  on  U.S. 
consumers. 

Calcagnini  said  he  felt  no  further  ac- 
tion is  needed  when  asked  if  he  looked 
for  a  cut  in  the  annual  U.S.  import  quota 
of  7.0  million  tons  between  now  and  com- 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


NEW  CANE  PLANTER-HARVEST  STARTED 


Mr.  Bob  Boudreaux,  Labadieville, 
Louisiana,  is  building  a  new  type  cane 
planter.  The  steel  slatted  carrier-type 
planter  fits  across  the  width  of  a  straight 
sided  long  planters  aid.  There  are  fif- 
teen slats  to  the  carrier  and  each  slat 
contains  one  cane  rake  or  finger.  The 
other  rakes  are  so  arranged  that  on  one 
complete  turn  of  the  carrier,  cane  will 
be  raked  off  evenly  to  the  rear  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  straight  sided 
planters  aid.  The  carrier  turns  at  a  con- 
stant speed.  The  operator's  seat  is  lo- 
cated above  the  right  side  of  the  plant- 
ers aid  facing  the  rear.  The  operator  has 
only  one  lever  to  operate.  This  lever 
only  feeds  the  cane  back  to  the  carrier. 
From  observations  it  appears  this  plant- 
er leaves  fewer  gaps  and  drops  fewer 
large  piles  of  cane.  Mr.  Sonny  Adams, 
White  Castle,  Louisiana;  Mr.  Joe  Bou- 
dreaux, near  St.  Charles  on  Bayou  La- 
fourche; Mr.  Sidney  Andras,  Bayou  La- 
fourche, near  Thibodaux,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
land Talbot,  Schriever,  Louisiana,  have 
used  these  planters.  Roland  Talbot  and 
Sidney  Andras,  working  with  Bob  Bou- 
dreaux, have  made  several  changes  to 
the  planter  since  it  was  first  sent  to  the 
Eield.  Growers  who  have  seen  the  ma- 
chine are  impressed. 

Harvest  Started 

At  least  3  Louisiana  cane  factories  be- 


gan grinding  operations  October  6  and 
7.  Most  other  mills  will  be  starting  be- 
fore October  15.  Cane  is  still  short  but 
stalk  population  is  good  and  they  should 
somewhat  off-set  the  short  height. 

Sucrose  and  purity  are  both  above  par 
on  October  7  and  stalk  weights  are  good 
according  to  Glenn  Timmons,  Smith- 
field  Coop.  Although  the  price  of  sugar 
is  far  from  being  good,  growers  and  fac- 
tory people  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
starting  of  grinding  and  cane  is  coming 
in  well. 

The  sight  of  cool  weather  beginning 
October  6  should  help  improve  both 
sucrose  and  purity  and  most  mills  should 
have  at  least  par  averages  by  October 
12. 

The  variety  C.P.  65-357  is  looking 
good  all  over  the  belt.  Its  color  is  more 
green  that  other  varieties  and  stalk  pop- 
ulation looks  good.  Growers  should  be 
forewarned  that  early  cutting  any  var- 
iety does  not  help  the  stubble  next  year. 
Some  weakness  in  the  next  stubble  can 
be  expected  in  any  cane  cut  for  early 
harvest.  However,  the  cane  cut  later 
will,  in  general,  look  so  good  that  most 
growers  will  like  the  variety  and  further 
increase  it.  The  variety  is  not  as  early 
as  L. 62-96  and  sucrose  samples  taken 
now  (October  7)  show  this  generally 
around  the  belt. 
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Sugar  eane 
growers 
disagree  about 
when  to  spray 

and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(SHJ>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Congress  Adjourns 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  October 
2,  1976,  with  the  clock  stopped  at  twelve 
midnight,  the  94th  Congress  came  to  a 
close.  It  is  too  soon  to  assess  the  impact 
of  this  Congress,  but  we  can  review  the 
fate  of  a  few  important  issues  affecting 
the  sugar  cane  farmers  and  farmers  in 
general. 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  passed  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Congress  will  have  an 
impact  on  farmers. 

One  of  major  importance  was  a  rather 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  which  ex- 
tended the  reduced  income  tax  rate  for 
individuals  and  made  major  revisions  in 
the  estate  tax  provisions.  Amendments 
to  the  unemployment  compensation  laws 
were  also  passed  which  extended  cover- 
age to  some  farm  workers  and  domestic 
employees.  An  effort  to  amend  legisla- 
tion to  exclude  seasonal  agricultural  la- 
borers was  defeated.  The  Senate  version 
would  have  excluded  all  agricultural 
labor.  The  House  version  would  have 
extended  coverage  to  most  all  agricul- 
ture labor.  However,  a  compromise  was 
reached  which  provides  that  an  agricul- 
tural employer  who,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  in  the  calendar  year  or  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  paid  wages  of 
$20,000  or  more  for  agricultural  labor, 
OR  on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the 
calendar  year  or  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  each  day  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent calendar  week,  employed  at  least 
10  individuals  in  employment  in  agri- 
cultural labor  for  some  portion  of  the 
day  must  pay  unemployment  compensa- 


tion tax  on  the  first  $6,000  of  wages 
earned  by  each  agricultural  worker  on 
his  payroll.  The  tax  rate  will  vary  from 
state  to  state,  but  it  will  include  a  0.7% 
Federal  tax,  an  increase  from  the  present 
to  0.5%. 

Several  important  bills  were  passed 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  but 
not  both  so  they  were  never  sent  to  the 
President,  therefore,  died  for  this  session 
of  Congress.  Included  were  amendments 
to  existing  laws  on  the  registration  and 
regulation  of  lobbyists;  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  Consumer  Protection 
Act;  and  amendments  to  the  minimum 
wage  law  which  never  passed  the  House 
or  Senate  even  though  bills  were  intro- 
duced and  hearings  held.  These  last 
three  pieces  of  legislation  would  have 
had  serious  implications  for  sugar  cane 
growers  and  others. 

Secretary  Butz  Resigns 

Many  questions  are  being  raised  as 
to  the  impact  of  Secretary  Butz'  resig- 
nation on  the  sugar  policy  of  the  USDA 
and  the  Ford  Administration.  Butz  had 
strongly  and  effectively  opposed  any 
change  in  existing  sugar  policy  and  had 
favored  the  so-called  "free  market"  ap- 
proach. He  has  been  quoted  many  times 
and  made  many  statements  opposing 
sugar  import  quotas  which  many  feel 
would  assist  the  domestic  industry. 

Under  Secretary  John  Knebel  has  been 
named  Acting  Secretary,  but  by  law  may 
not  serve  as  acting  for  more  than  30 
days.  There  is  much  speculation  on  who 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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UTS  TALK  MONEY! 

WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit- 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  you  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit... contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


BATON  ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


OPELOUSAS  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  Guide 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 

NAMF 

AnnRF^ 

CITY                      STATF             7IP 
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Princep 


SWEET  ON  SUGARCANE 

Some  herbicides  can  hold  your  cane 
back. 

Not  Princep.R 

It  lets  your  cane  come  through  strong 
and  healthy.  While  stopping  a  wide  range 
of  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
that  can  come  in  during  the  fall  and  rob 
your  crop. 

This  year,  apply  Princep.  Preemer- 
gence  on  your  plant  cane.  Or  right  after 
harvest  on  your  stubble  cane. 

The  weeds  and  grasses  won't  like  it. 
But  your  cane  sure  will. 

Agricultural  Division,  CIBA-GEICY 
Corporation,  P.O.  Box  11422,  Greensboro, 
NC  27409. 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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1976  SUGAR  CANE  HIGH  YIELD  WINNERS  (1975  Crop) 
Listed  by  Districts  and  Acreage  Groups  as  Follows: 


Acreage  Groups 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

5  to    49.9 

50  to    99.9 

100  to  199.9 

200  to  499.9 

500  to  999.9 

1000  acres  or  more 

Gr 

oup                        Name 

Address 

Yield 

Acres 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

None 

Vinton  Landry 

Adam  &  Bernard  Laviolette 

Laperouse  Brothers 

Samuel  Duplantis 

Young's  Industries 

District  I 

Broussard 

St.  Martinville 

St.  Martinville 

Erath 

Youngsville 

27.3 
36.0 
33.0 
31.7 
31.7 

57.7 

191.9 

314.8 

759.6 

1418.5 

District  II 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Lloyd  Adcock 

Anthony  Viator 

Allen  Vaughn 

Louis  P.  Judice  &  Sons 

L.  Dugas  &  George  Patout 

W.  C.  Lanie  &  Sons,  Inc. 

JLNew  Iberia 
New  Iberia 
New  Iberia 
New  Iberia 
St.  Martinville 
feanerette 

32.6 

38.8 
37.8 
34.4 
33.8 
29.3 

49.7 

53.6 

143.7 

443.0 

599.7 

1077.0 

District  III 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Joseph  Thibodaux 
Leroy  &  Paul  Zeringue 
James  Richard 
Acosta  Brothers 
Matherne  Brothers 
None 

Thibodaux 

Raceland 

Thibodaux 

Raceland 

Thibodaux 

District  IV 

36.6 
42.3 

37.7 
43.9 
40.0 

7.9 

99.2 

120.0 

305.0 

584.8 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 

Robert  Gravois 
Andrew  Medine 
Cyril  Waguespack 
Falgoust  &  Smith 
Goldmine  Plantation 
Gravois  Farms 

Vacherie 
White  Castle 
St.  James 
St.  James 
Edgard 
Hester 

District  V 

44.8 

39.63 

39.8 

40.5 

37.13 

32.7 

13.9 

90.4 

185.0 

393.0 

563.9 

,     1092.7 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Alvin  F.  Chutz 
Morris  Webre 
J.  B.  Luke 
E.  L.  Lyles,  III 
H.  K.  Bubenzer 
None 

Maringouin 

Maringouin 

Bunkie 

Bunkie 

Bunkie 

44.4 

33.9 

34.79 

34.95 

40.12 

23.7 

55.1 

193.0 

300.0 

665.0 
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SUGAR  KINGS  AND  SUGAR  QUEENS 

OF 

LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  FESTIVAL  AND  FAIR  ASSOCIATION 

NEW  IBERIA,  LOUISIANA 


YEAI 

I    KING  SUCROSE 

NUMBER 

1938 

Governor  Earl  K.  Long 

I 

1939 

J.  Paulin  Duhe 

II 

1940 

George  Billeaud 

III 

1941 

Leon  Landry 

IV 

1942 

Festival 

1943 

Disbanded 

1944 

World 

1945 

War  II 

1946 

Clarence  Bourg 

V 

1947 

Bronier  Thibaut 

VI 

1948 

Ernest  Burguieres 

VII 

1949 

S.  Edwin  Pearce 

VIII 

1950 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

IX 

1951 

Leo  Buillard 

X 

1952 

Murphy  Foster,  Sr. 

XI 

1953 

L.  A.  Borne 

XII 

1954 

P.  Lacaze  Billeaud 

XIII 

1955 

Stephen  C.  Munson 

XIV 

1956 

John  J.  "Jack"  Schaffer, 

Jr.             XV 

1957 

Alfred  Thibaut 

XVI 

1958 

Branan  Beyt 

XVII 

1959 

Charles  Savoie 

XVIII 

1960 

Martin  J.  Kahao,  Jr. 

XIX 

1961 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 

XX 

1962 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 

XXI 

1963 

J.  B.  Luke 

XXII 

1964 

James  P.  Cross 

XXIII 

1965 

James  Graugnard 

XXIV 

1966 

Andrew  Gay 

XXV 

1967 

Thomas  II.  Allen 

XXVI 

1968 

Roland  Toups 

XXVII 

1969 

Joseph  Beaud 

XXVIII 

1970 

Ramon  Billeaud 

XXIX 

1971 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 

XXX 

1972 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 

XXXI 

1973 

J.  Patout  Burns 

XXXII 

1974 

Wilson  J.  Melancon 

XXXIII 

1975 

Kenneth  Kahao 

XXXIV 

1976 

P.  J.  "Pete"  deGravelles, 

Jr.      XXXV 

QUEEN  SUGAR 

Alberta  Mestayer 
Verna  Ozenne 
Joy  Rita  La  Bauve 
Elizabeth  Smedes 


Dorothy  Bernard 

Cecilia  Mount 

Joyce  Oubre 

Joan  Fournet- Virginia  Lapeyrouse 

Iris  Millet 

Carolyn  Capone 

Sylvia  Seguara-Sydnie  Mae  Maraist 

Rita  Faye  Coco 

Janet  Kerne 

Dixie  Breithaupt-Lois  LeBlanc 

Yvonne  Cheramie 

Billie  Jon  Mulhearn 

Nancy  Lancaster 

Susan  Marie  Onnebane 

Lyndal  Larson 

Charlotte  Judith  Cox 

Diane  Mae  Nicol 

Jo  Ann  Busse 

Maiy  Sue  Barker 

Sharyn  Ann  Greco 

Mary  Kendall  Mhoon 

Jan  Marie  Hebert 

Sandra  Mae  Leblanc 

Joy  Ann  Leblanc 

Kathleen  Clements-Anita  Gravois 

EHrieda  Dunckleman 

Christine  Marie  Adams 

Jerri  Ann  Olivier 

Leslie  Susan  Levert 

Karen  Marie  Fancher 

Doris  T.  Regan 
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UP  FRONT 

(continued  from  page  3) 
pletion  of  the  Trade  Commission  inquiry 
requested  by  the  President.  He  com- 
mented the  market  had  shown  resistance 
following  the  increased  duty,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  current  domestic  market 
price  of  around  eleven  cents  and  that  of 
8.60  cents  for  world  sugar. 

In  a  question  on  official  attitude  to 
U.S.  participation  in  international  com- 
modity agreements,  Calcagnini  said  the 
Agriculture  Department  felt  the  U.S. 
never  gained  anything  from  agreements. 
But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  State 
Department. 

Sugar  was  a  minor  item  in  terms  of 
the  22.2  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  agricultural 
export  earnings  in  fiscal  1976.  "There  is 
a  place  for  the  U.S.  on  a  commodity -by- 
commodity  basis  for  agreements,"  he  told 
sugar  people. 

Asked  if  he  felt  the  high  fructose  corn 
syrup  industry  will  ever  agree  to  a  sugar 
program,  the  U.S.D.A.  official  remarked 
"You  can  count  on  them  fighting  against 
it."  "You  ain't  never  seen  anything  like 
the  power  of  the  (6.0  billion  bu)  corn 
industry,"  Calcagnini  added. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 
will  be  named  Interim  Secretary  to  serve 
until  Congress  re-convenes  next  year. 

Prominent  among  those  being  dis- 
cussed are  Richard  Lyng,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  and  now  heading  Ford's 
farmer  campaign,  and  Clayton  Yeutter, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  and  now 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

Sugar  policy  at  the  USDA  comes 
under  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Bell. 
Secretary  Bell  has  generally  been  more 
favorable  toward  sugar  farmers  than 
Secretary  Butz.  The  feeling  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  Ford  has  serious  problems 
with  the  farm  vote;  the  Butz  affair  com- 
plicates the  matter  further.  You  can  be 
sure  that  any  actions  taken  at  the  USDA 
in  the  next  few  weeks  will  definitely 
have  political  overtones— whether  sugar 
growers  will  be  helped  or  hurt  is  im- 
possible to  predict. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Used  830  CASE,  just  over- 
hauled. Phone  (504)  872-1553.  NO  COL- 
LECT CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  D-17  Allis  Chalmers  tractor 
with  Thomson  loader.  David  Brown  tractor 
in  good  running  condition  with  weed 
sprayer  attached.  Phone  798-7833  Mon. 
thru  Sat.  7  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  NO  COLLECT 
CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  New  triple  axle  goose  neck 
trailer,  15  ft.  bed  with  electric  brakes.  Ideal 
to  move  farm  machinery.  Phone  (504)  526- 
8694. 


FOR  SALE:  One  tractor  mounted  Julien 
planter  w/four  carts,  used  only  one  year. 
One  1967  Cameco  harvester  w/box  topper. 
Contact  Mr.  Clyde  Arnold.  Phone  (504) 
627-5636. 


FOR  SALE:  13  Case  830  tractors,  4  Case 
1030  tractors,  3  IH  quarter  drain  tractors. 
Contact  William  Nutall,  Myrtle  Grove  Fac- 
tory, Plaquemines,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504) 
687-2647. 


FOR  SALE:  New  cab,  fits  J&L  model  L-16 
self  propelled  loader,  never  used.  Sederic 
Hebert.  Phone  (318)365-7037 


FOR  SALE:  Two  J&L  chain  net  wagons 
in  fair  to  good  condition.  Two  Thomson 
chain  net  wagons.  All  tires  are  in  good  shape 
on  all  wagons.  Call  Graugnard  Farms. 
Phone  (504)265-3677 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  milA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  l"rNfl|H 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R  '  fcMMw 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in  <$2pCHEr 

cleaner  cane.  ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Dole  and  Bell  Visit 

Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  Republican 
Vice-Presidential  candidate,  visited  the 
Billeaud  sugar  factory  on  October  21. 
A  large  group  of  sugar  cane  farmers 
were  on  hand  to  meet  and  explain  to 
Dole  the  current  crisis  caused  by  the  low 
price  of  sugar. 

Sugar  industry  officials  pointed  out  to 
Dole  that  country-by-country  quotas  on 
imported  foreign  sugar  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Just  two  days  later  on  October  23, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Richard  Bell,  made  a  half  day  visit  to 
our  industry.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
visited  with  a  small  group  of  cane  farm- 
ers at  the  Cinclare  Factory  in  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Bell  said  he  was  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem that  Louisiana  and  other  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States  are 
now  facing.  He  said,  in  his  opinion,  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  the  low- 
ering  of   the   sugar   import   quota   and 


establishing   a   country-by-country   quo- 
tas. 

Bell  also  said  he  did  not  realize  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  until  the  cane 
farmers  had  spoken  to  him.  Several  of 
the  processors  present  told  Mr.  Bell  their 
sugar  was  being  shipped  as  produced 
and  was  being  priced  as  of  that  day. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  said  he  would 
do  everything  he  could  to  get  President 
Ford  to  take  action  on  the  low  sugar 
price  problem. 


Carter's  Son  on  Sugar 

Chip  Carter,  the  son  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  Candidate,  visited 
Lafayette  on  October  26.  He  said  his 
father  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  sugar  and  rice  farmers. 

"I  believe  the  sugar  beet  farmers  are 
in  worse  trouble  than  the  cane  farmers," 
Carter  said.  "We  feel  the  only  way  to 
solve  their  problems  is  by  lowering  the 
import  quota." 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Higher  Tonnage— Lula  510  Acres  Double  Drill 


Reports  from  cane  growers  around 
the  belt  show  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
better  than  previously  expected.  Stalk 
population  and  stalk  density  are  com- 
pensating to  some  extent  for  the  short- 
ness in  height  of  the  crop.  Many  grow- 
ers are  reporting  that  old  stubble  cane 
is  yielding  from  two  to  four  tons  more 
cane  than  similar  looking  cane  yielded 
last  year.  Mr.  Howard  Robichaux, 
Agronomist,  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  reported  that  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  in  second  stubble  plots  in  the  Out 
Field  Test  Stations  are,  in  general,  above 
yields  received  in  plant  cane  plots  last 
year. 

Sucrose  in  cane  is  good  in  all  areas 
of  the  belt  although  there  is  some  dif- 
ference between  areas. 

Purity,  in  general,  is  not  low,  but  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be  considering  su- 
crose level. 

Trash  on  cane  is  not  low  and,  in  gen- 
eral, mill  averages  range  from  11  to 
around  16  percent.  Cane  is  short  and 
with  the  absence  of  early  frosts  leaves 
are  very  green  and  do  not  burn  well. 

Growers  are  reporting  that  both  L60- 
25  and  L62-96  are  yielding  heavily  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  stubble  cane. 
In  addition,  both  have  matured  earlier 
than  C. P. 65-357.  However,  it  was  time 
for  L62-96  and  L60-25  to  yield  tonnage. 
Both  varieties  had  been  disappointing 
in  the  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  very 
little  of  these  varieties  were  planted  this 
year. 

Double  Drill 

Mr.  Paul  Cancienne,  Field  Manager, 
Savoie  Farms,  Belle  Rose,  Louisiana, 
planted  510  acres  of  double  drill  cane 
this  fall.  Discs  were  used  to  open  each 


side  of  a  row  leaving  a  narrow  ridge 
down  the  top  of  the  bed.  The  mechan- 
ical planters  normally  used  on  the  plan- 
tation were  used  to  plant  the  cane.  Only 
a  few  stalks  stayed  across  the  top  of  the 
narrow  ridge  left  on  the  top  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  row.  This  was  not  a  prob- 
lem. The  two  drills  were  opened  having 
centers  18  inches  apart.  All  this  cane  is 
now  up  to  an  excellent  stand.  It  is  beau- 
tiful. 

Mrs.  Cancienne  had  been  opening  the 
single  planting  furrow  in  the  normal 
single  drill  planting  operation  very  wide 
and  perhaps  at  a  greater  width  than  the 
new  double  drill  method  now  being 
tried.  However,  when  covering  the  nor- 
mal wide  opening  single  drill,  the  stalks 
were  pulled  together  by  the  discs  to 
some  extent  causing  a  more  narrow  band 
of  planting  than  desired. 

With  the  new  method  using  double 
drill,  there  is  no  way  the  covering  discs 
can  pull  the  two  bands  of  seed  together. 
The  solid  ridge  down  the  center  of  the 
row  prevents  the  two  lines  of  seed  from 
coming  together. 

Mr.  Rouby  Matherne,  Agronomist  at 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  has  been 
experimenting  with  double  drill  methods 
of  planting  cane  for  a  number  of  years 
and  yield  increases  have  been  received. 
Mr.  Cancienne  believes  he  has  found  a 
way  to  handle  the  planting  operations. 
His  present  thoughts  are  that  this  cane 
will  not  be  off -barred  and  that  the  two 
lines  of  cane  18  inches  apart  will  not 
offer  any  great  amount  of  harvesting 
problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
510  acres  of  cane  are  the  most  beautiful 
looking  plant  cane  in  the  belt  at  this 
time.  Two  heavy  lines  of  cane  on  each 
row  in  this  large  amount  of  acreage  is 
a  picture  to  see. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  PA  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59!'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time;'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION, 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg,  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


Chemaaro 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


House  Agriculture  Committee  Report 

Chairman  Thomas  Foley  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  recently  released 
a  report  on  the  Committee's  activities 
during  the  two  years  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. In  his  report,  he  stated  that, 
"From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view 
alone,  the  Committee  set  records  at  least 
for  recent  times,  if  not  for  the  156  years 
of  is  existence.  There  were  175  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Committee  and  224  of 
the  subcommittees  in  the  two  sessions 
comprising  the  94th  Congress.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  in  the  94th  Congress 
were  681  House  bills,  28  Senate  bills, 
12  House  Joint  Resolutions,  22  House 
Concurrent  Resolutions,  and  3  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions.  The  Committee  ap- 
proved and  reported  50  bills.  Of  this  to- 
tal, 28  became  Public  Laws.  (At  the 
time  of  this  report,  there  were  eight 
other  bills  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  awaiting  Presidential  action). 

"In  addition  to  consideration  of  legis- 
lation, the  Committee  during  the  94th 
Congress  conducted  numerous  Oversight 
hearings.  Three  were  held  by  the  full 
Committee:  on  grain  sales  to  Russia;  on 
the  agricultural  situation  generally,  with 
the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  responding  to  questions  of  Com- 
mittee Members;  and  on  the  sugar  mar- 
keting situation.  The  Sugar  Act,  which 
had  been  in  effect  for  40  years,  expired 


December  31,  1974,  when  Congress 
failed  to  pass  a  bill  reported  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  extend  its  life. 
Bills  were  introduced  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress to  renew  he  program  in  a  modified 
form,  but  nothing  came  of  them. 

"Apart  from  its  work  bearing  directly 
on  farm  programs,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress spent  much  time  in  consideration 
of  a  governmental  activity  vitally  en- 
twined in  the  social  structure  of  this  na- 
tion—The Food  Stamp  Program. 

"Among  bills  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Congress,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident was  legislation  to  raise  target 
prices  and  loan  levels  on  some  basic 
crops.  An  attempt  to  override  the  veto 
failed. 

First  Statement  of  1976/77 
World  Sugar  Production 

Three  estimates  of  world  sugar  pro- 
duction have  recently  been  issued.  F.  O. 
Licht,  a  European  analyst,  estimates  the 
1976/77  production  at  87.96  million  tons 
which  is  6.1  million  tons  in  excess  of 
the  1975/76  production. 

C.  Czarnikow  and  E.D.  &  F.  Mann, 
international  sugar  brokers,  estimate  the 
1976/77  production  at  87.03  and  87.69 
million  tons,  respectively. 
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Versatile  means 
Versatility 
for  the 

efficient  minded 
farmer. 


VERSATILE 


We've  been  offering  you  the  Best  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Now  Versatile! 


I  •  Simple  Designed  For 
IN-FIELD  MAINTENANCE 
Less  down  time 

Z.  Cummins 
Diesel 


3.  Economical 
High  Productivity 

4.  Articulated 

Four  Wheel  Drive 


Todays  Investment  for  the  Future  from 


CB 


M&L 


INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


1210  ST.  CHARLES  STREET,  HOUMA,  LA.  PHONE  AC  504/876-2280 
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LETTER  TO  JULIUS   L   KATZ 


October  28,  1976 

The  Hon.  Julius  L.  Katz 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 

and  Business  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
2201  C  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20520 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  behalf  of  the  domestic  sugar  cane 
producing  industry  in  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  we  wish  to  advise  you  that 
the  growers  and  processors  in  these 
three  states  strongly  oppose  the  United 
States'  participation  in  (1)  any  inter- 
national sugar  agreement  or  (2)  any 
conference  on  each  an  agreement. 

Our  opposition  is  due  to  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  U.S.  participation  in  the 
discussion  of  an  international  sugar 
agreement  naturally  causes  officers  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  principals  within  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  to  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  U.S.  sugar  policy 
and  program;  (2)  such  discussions  de- 
lay a  downward  adjustment  in  sugar  pro- 
duction which  would  naturally  come 
about  in  many  sugar  producing  areas 
because  many  producers  continue  pro- 
ducing sugar  below  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  hope  that  an  international 
sugar  agreement  will  bail  them  out;  and 
(3)  the  target  price  in  any  such  agree- 
ment is  almost  sure  to  be  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production  of  U.S.  producers. 


This  letter  has  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc.,  which 
represents  all  of  the  sugar  cane  proces- 
sors and  98%  of  the  sugar  cane  growers 
in  Louisiana;  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Inc.,  which  represents  the  Flor- 
ida processors  with  one  exception  and 
approximately  95%  of  the  growers;  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 
Co-op.,  Inc.,  which  represents  the  only 
cane  processing  mill  and  all  the  sugar 
cane  growers  in  Texas. 

Sincerely, 

Horace  D.  Godfrey 


HDG:bj 

cc:    Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Knebel 

Ambassador  Frederick  Dent 
The  Hon.  Russell  Long 
The  Hon.  Bennett  Johnston 
The  Hon.  Lawton  Chiles 
The  Hon.  Richard  Stone 
The  Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
The  Hon.  John  Tower 
The  Hon.  Paul  Rogers 
The  Hon.  L.  A.  Bafalis 
The  Hon.  David  Treen 
The  Hon.  Henson  Moore 
The  Hon.  Gillis  Long 
The  Hon.  John  Brcaux 
The  Hon.  Lindy  Boggs 
The  Hon.  Joe  Waggonner,  Jr. 
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Sugarcane    v 
growers  j 

disagree  about  I 
when  to  spray  j 

and  how 

to  spray.  / 


^.^jk 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(J5£p)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow, 
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Princep 


SWEET  ON  SUGARCANE 

Some  herbicides  can  hold  your  cane 
back. 

Not  Princep.R 

It  lets  your  cane  come  through  strong 
and  healthy.  While  stopping  a  wide  range 
of  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses 
that  can  come  in  during  the  fall  and  rob 
your  crop. 

This  year,  apply  Princep.  Preemer- 
gence  on  your  plant  cane.  Or  right  after 
harvest  on  your  stubble  cane. 

The  weeds  and  grasses  won't  like  it. 
But  your  cane  sure  will. 

Agricultural  Division,  CIBA-CEICY 
Corporation,  P.O.  Box  11422,  Greensboro, 


NC  27409. 


CIBA-GEIGY 
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4-Wheel  Drive 
with  crop  clearance 


One  more  reason  to  rely  on  J  &  L 


To  do  your  best  at  sugar  cane  farming,  you  need 
more  than  just  a  tractor. 

You  need  J  &  L's  new  4-wheel  drive  tractor,  which 
has  a  full  24"  of  ground  clearance  to  protect  new 
crops.  Full  height  is  132-9/16"  to  cab  top. 

This  super  tractor  is  made  for  sugar  cane  farm- 
ing, so  you  can  get  better,  more  dependable  trac- 


tion.  Especially  under  conditions  of  wet,  muddy 
weather  or  hilly  terrain. 

In  other  words,  you  get  full  use  of  the  tractor's 
horsepower  —  when  you  need  it.  Our  4-wheel  drive 
tractor  gets  going  so  you  don't  waste  time  spin- 
ning your  wheels. 


Please  send  me  detailed  specifications  on  your  Model  4-250  4-Wheel  Drive  Tractor. 
N  a  me 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


HONIRON 


HONIRON/JSL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544,  (318)  276-6314 

Offices:  Thibodaux  and  Opelousas,  Louisiana,-  South  Bay,  Florida  and  Mexico  City. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


mr  |fV; 

Laperous  Bros.,  St.  Martinville,  La.,  33      Samuel  Duplantis,  Erath,  La.,  31.7  tons 
tons  per  acre  on  315  acres.  per  acre  on  760  acres. 


t  I-   t 


»at"f 


Matlierne  Bros.,  Tliibodaux,  La.,  40  tons   per   acre  on  585   acres.  From  left: 
Francis,  Clarence,  Jr.,  Kirlin,  and  J.  C.  Matlierne. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Alvin  F.   Chutz,  Maringouin,  La.,  44.4 
tons  per  acre  en  24  acres. 


Andrew  Medine,  White  Castle,  La., 
39.63  tons  per  acre  on  90acres.  From 
left:  County  Agent  L.  A.  Favaron  and 
Medine. 


Robert  Gravois,  Vacherie,  La.,  44,8  tons  per  acre  on  14  acres. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Cyril  Waguespack,  St.  James.,  39.8  tons  Joseph  Thibodaux,  Thibodaux,  La.,  36.6 
per  acre  on  185  acres.  From  left:  Cyril  tons  per  acre  on  7.9  acres.  From  left: 
Waguespack,  Jr.,  and  Sr.  Joe  Thibodaux  and  Lafourche  County 

Agent  Dalton  Landry. 


Morris  Webre,  Maringouin,  La.,  33.9  tons  per  acre  on  55  acres. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


J.  B.  Luke,  Bunkie,  La.,  34.79  tons  per      E.  L.  Lyles,  III,  Bunkie,  La.,  34.95  tons 


acre  on  193  acres. 


per  acre  on  300  acres. 


fc^A. 


-...■ 

Sir  • 


Acosta  Brothers,  Raceland,  La.,  43.9  tons  per  acre  on  305  acres.  From  left: 
County  Agent  Dalton  Landry,  Percy  J.  Acosta,  Bobby  Acosta  and  Manuel 
Acosta. 
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Stop  Mr mvn  Panicum. 


^ 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rpNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone "       ■  ■!"■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in  <^CHEf 

cleaner  cane.  ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


/ 


Acquisitions  Division.  Segals  Depi 
Louisiana  state  University  Librar, 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 


U  LIBRARY-- Bff 

usar 


The 

*    Bulletin 


)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  November  12,  1976  10.61 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  November  12,  1976 13.7221 


In  This  Issue 


fP[£ 


COpy 


In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  Lauden 

Crop  Better  Than  Expected,  Test  Plots 


In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 

International  Trade  Commission  Hearings 


Basic  Crosses  for  Sugar  Cane  Improvement 
in  Louisiana  by  P.  H.  Dunckelman 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

CROP  BETTER  THAN  EXPECTED-TEST  PLOTS 


The  crop  is  better  than  most  growers 
and  so  called  experts  expected.  An  esti- 
mate made  by  this  writer  immediately 
before  harvest  started  indicated  the  crop 
would  not  average  more  than  22  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  for  the  State  average. 
It  now  appears  this  estimate  was  con- 
servative. Most  growers  are  now  saying 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  are  from  two  to 
four  tons  better  than  earlier  estimates  of 
the  crop.  Cane  is  still  short,  but  stalk 
population  is  better,  according  to  most 
growers.  Stalk  weight  is  good  in  spite  of 
the  short  cane. 

Sucrose  and  purity  are  good.  Trash  on 
cane  is  high  in  spite  of  good  burns  of 
cane.  There  has  been  very  little  muddy 
weather,  but  reports  from  some  factories 
indicate  there  is  a  high  amount  of  loose 
soil  coming  in  with  cane. 

Cane  is  harvesting  fairly  well  even  in 
some  of  the  lodged  cane.  Some  scrapping 
is  being  done  in  lodged  fields,  but,  in 
general,  cane  is  getting  to  the  heap  row 
in  good  position  and  little  or  no  scrap- 
ping is  necessary  in  most  fields.  Most 
erect  cane  fields  look  very  clean  follow- 
ing harvest.  There  is  also  less  cane  being 
left  in  lodged  fields  than  in  past  years. 

According  to  a  number  of  growers 
lodged  C.P.  65-357  is  perking  up  fairly 
well.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
lodged  C.P.  65-357  on  the  lower  La- 
fourche and  in  the  Teche  area. 

Interestingly  enough  are  reports  from 
a  few  growers  who  still  have  some  L.60- 
25.  These  reports  indicate  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  are  good;  fields  are  down;  but 
the  cane  is  harvesting  well  and  not  break- 
ing badly.  This  is  a  switch  for  the  variety. 
Mr.  Leonard  Oncale  and  Mr.  Dan  Du- 
plantis,  managers  of  South  Coast  Corp., 
Raceland,  La.,  report  yields  of  30  tons 
per  acre  in  down  stubble  cane  of  L. 60-25. 


Amazingly  the  cane  is  harvesting  well. 
Mr.  Joe  Beaud,  outstanding  cane  grower 
from  the  New  Roads  area,  had  a  fairly 
large  block  of  L. 60-25  last  year  that  aver- 
aged near  the  50  ton  per  acre  mark. 
Everyone  who  visited  the  field  would 
have  agreed  it  was  going  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  yield.  Unfortunately  the  variety 
has  not  done  this  in  many  places  in  many 
years  and  very  little  of  this  variety  is 
being  planted  or  recommended. 

With  very  few  exceptions  growers  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  C.P.  65-357.  Its  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
in  both  plant  and  stubble  cane  are  good. 
In  general  most  of  the  seed  C.P.  67-412 
was  planted  and  only  small  amounts  of 
the  variety  were  harvested  for  sugar.  The 
few  reports  received  vary  from  very  good 
to  only  fair  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  for 
the  variety.  More  of  the  variety  will  be 
harvested  next  year  but  Test  Field  data 
now  show  the  variety  to  be  only  fair  in 
yield  of  cane  per  acre. 

TEST  PLOTS 

The  Outfield  test  plots  are  now  being 
harvested  at  the  15  test  field  locations 
around  the  belt.  L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A.  and 
League  researchers  will  be  happy  to  have 
growers  stop  by  to  discuss  these  tests 
when  they  are  being  harvested.  Many  of 
these  tests  are  along  main  roads  and  many 
growers  know  where  these  plots  are  lo- 
cated. Each  station  is  harvested  at  three 
different  times,  one  time  each  for  plant, 
first,  and  second  stubble.  Again,  growers 
are  invited  to  stop  by  to  look  at  the  plots 
while  they  are  being  harvested. 

It  is  still  hoped  that  President  Ford 
will  consider  the  depressed  sugar  market 
soon  and  will  help  the  price  situation. 
Louisiana  cane  growers  need  a  better 
price  of  sugar  to  stay  in  business. 
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LETS  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit- 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  vou  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing. .  .how- 
it  can  help  you  grow . . .  how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit.,  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  "Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  Guide 
P.O.  Box  50062 
New  Orleans.  La.  70150 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE- 


ZIP- 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON   ROUGE  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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Sugar  cane~^ 
growers 

disagree  about  | 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


■JfamK2r\ 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(JEfflJ)  Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


International  Trade  Commission  Hearings 


The  International  Trade  Commission 
held  its  first  hearings  on  November  4th 
and  5th  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  im- 
ports of  sugar  into  the  United  States  was 
causing  substantial  or  serious  injury,  or 
theatened  to  do  so  to  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  Subsequent  hearings  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  on  November  18th 
and  in  San  Francisco  on  November  30th. 

Witnesses  appearing  on  November  4th 
and  5th  were:  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  George  Ariyoshi;  Mayor  of  the 
County  of  Hawaii,  Herbert  Matayoshi; 
Francis  Pachcco,  Hawaiian  Steering  Com- 
mittee; and  John  Ushijima,  President  of 
the  State  Senate  of  Hawaii. 

On  behalf  of  the  Costa  Rican  Sugar 
Industry:  Dina  Dellale;  Felipe  Vincini 
and  Counsel  Peter  Buck  Feller  on  be- 
half of  the  Dominican  Sugar  Institute. 

On   behalf   of   the   Red  River  Valley 


Sugar  Producers  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota:  Dr.  Donald  E.  Anderson.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Confectioners'  As- 
sociation: James  Mack.  On  behalf  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Producers:  John  D'Don- 
nell  and  Lawrence  Myers.  Counsel  David 
C.  Todd  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Council  (El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua). 

On  behalf  of  the  industrial  users,  The 
Sugar  Users  Group:  Joseph  Creed,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  and  General  Counsel, 
Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation; John  Mount,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Purchasing,  Coca-Cola; 
and  Dean  Peterson.  Director  of  Eco- 
nomics, Nabisco,  Inc. 

Generally  the  testimony  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Foreign 
countries  recommended  import  quotas 
on  a  country  by  country  basis  and  pass- 
age of  a  sugar  act  by  Congress.  Mr.  Mack 
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on  behalf  of  the  Confectioners'  Associa- 
tion also  recommended  passage  of  a  long- 
term  sugar  act  containing  provisions  for 
an  equilibrium  price,  "which  would  en- 
able the  domestic  industry  to  produce 
the  desired  share  of  the  total  U.S.  re- 
quirement". He  also  recommended  im- 
port quotas  on  a  country  by  country  basis 
with  authority  for  quarterly  limitations 
on  imports. 

Mr.  Creed  in  his  statement  on  behalf 
of  The  Sugar  Users  Group  opposed  any 
action  being  taken  to  limit  imports  or 
the  passage  of  a  sugar  act  by  the  Con- 
gress. He  contends  that,  'the  U.S.  sugar 
industry  has  neither  been  injured,  nor  is 
it  threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  sugar  imports.  His  estimony  in- 
cluded the  following  from  a  recent  study 
by  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility: "The  CWPS  made  the  following 
observations  concerning  profits  in  Louisi- 
ana Cane  Growing  Regions: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated that  the  average  return  on  net 
worth  for  Louisiana  growers  between 
1965  and  1971  was  4.5  percent.  Since 
total  net  returns  were  3700  percent 
greater  than  the  average  in  those  years, 
it  is  safe  inference  that  the  return  on 
net  worth  in  1974  was  much  greater 
than  the  previous  4.5  percent  average.1 

"With  respect  to  Florida  Cane  Growers 
the  Council  concluded: 

"Estimates  of  the  rate  of  return  on  net 
worth  for  Florida  growers  exist  only 
for  the  years  1965  to  1969.  The  average 
return  on  net  worth  for  Florida  growers 
during  this  period  was  16.2  percent. 
Since  total  net  returns  were  2095  per- 
cent greater  in  1974  than  the  average 
for  the  years  1965  through  1969,  the 
rate  of  return  on  net  worth  for  cane 
growers  in  Florida  in  1974  must  have 
been  enormous."2 


1  "Staff  Report  on  Sugar  Prices,"  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  Office  of  Wagt  Price 
Monitoring,  May,  1975,  White  House  Publica- 
tion. 

2  Ibid. 


"Their  analysis  with  respect  to  the  beet 
growing  industry  was  also  illuminating. 

"A  USDA  study  indicates  that  sugar 
beet  production  has  been  quite  profit- 
able during  the  last  twenty  years.  It 
found  that  grower's  income  as  a  per- 
centage of  net  worth  ranged  between 
15  and  37  percent  for  a  sample  of  crop 
years  between  1955  and  1972.  For  the 

1972  crop  year,  growers  earned  an  aver- 
age 32  percent  return  on  net  worth. 
The  net  return  to  the  growers  for  the 

1973  crop  year  increased  373  percent 
over  1972  to  $6,809  per  cwt,  which 
would  imply  a  better  than  100  percent 
return  on  equity,  if  equity  did  not 
grow."3 

Mr.  Creed  also  stated: 

"We  would  submit  that  any  industry 
that  can  achieve  a  return  of  100  percent 
on  invested  capital  does  not  need  a  guar- 
anteed return  in  every  single  year  to  avoid 
'serious  injury'.  More  specifically,  so  long 
as  prices  cover  variable  costs— which  typi- 
cally represent  one-half  or  less  of  total 
costs— the  incentive  will  remain  to  con- 
tinue production.  We  are  convinced  that, 
if  the  Commission  gives  careful  scrutiny 
to  the  unique  structural  characteristics  of 
this  industry,  it  will  reach  no  other  con- 
clusion but  that  the  industry  is  neither 
being  seriously  injured  nor  threatend  with 
serious  injury, 

"We  believe  that  the  best  solution  to 
the  uncertainties  that  currently  pervade 
the  global  marketplace— is  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  declare— categorically  and 
uniequivocally— that  it  does  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  world 
market  in  sugar.  We  are  confident  that 
once  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the 
market  will  continue  to  function  in  a  way 
that  will  provide  both  adequate  suoplies 
and  prices  that  are  fair  to  both  producers 
and  consumers.  We  can  think  of  no  ad- 
ministrative remedy  that  could  achieve  a 
similar  result  either  as  quickly  or  as  equit- 
ably. We  ask  simply  that  the  Commission 
allow  the  marketplace  to  function  as  it 
is  uniquely  well-qualified  to  do." 


s  Ibid. 
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Most  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  never  seen  — much  less  grown  — a  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of 
climate  and  a  special  kind  of  manager  to 
grow  cane.  It  also  takes  a  special  kind  of 
credit.  The  president  of  your  local  Land  Bank 
Association  understands  these  special  credit 
needs  because  he  lives  right  in  the  area  of 
Louisiana  where  sugar  cane  is  produced. 
He  will  do  everything  possible  to  arrange 
a  loan  that's  not  only  right  for  sugar- 
but  right  for  you. 


L7VNDB7VNK 


We  have  a  special  loan 
because  you  have  a  special  crop. 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  Association  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  ■  Crowley  ■  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe  •  New  Iberia 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport 
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Versatile  means 
Versatility 
for  the 

efficient  minded 
farmer. 


\ W  ERfAT  I LE 


We've  been  offering  you  the  Best  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Now  Versatile! 


1  •  Simple  Designed  For 
IN-FIELD  MAINTENANCE 
Less  down  time 

2.  Cummins 
Diesel 


3.  Economical 
High  Productivity 

4.  Articulated 

Four  Wheel  Drive 


Todays  Investment  for  the  Future  from  ... 


IB 


M&L 


INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


1210  ST.  CHARLES  STREET,  HOUMA,  LA.  PHONE  AC  504/876-2280 
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BASIC  CROSSES   FOR  SUGARCANE 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  LOUISIANA1 


P.  H.  Dunckelman 


U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory,  Southern  Region,  ARS,  USDA 


Houma,  Louisiana  70361 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1975,  the  basic  crossing  program  at 
the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Laboratory,  Houma, 
yielded  in  excess  of  275,000  viable  seeds 
from  118  crosses.  Crosses  were  of  the 
"wide"  type  in  which  the  nonrecurrent 
parent  was  from  a  selected  basic  line. 
Recurrent  parents  represented  commer- 
cial breeding  canes  and  a  few  clones  of 
the  "noble"  species,  Saccharam  officina- 
rum  L.  The  choice  of  breeding  canes  was 
based  largely  on  the  recommendations  of 
cooperating  scientists.  Basic  canes  with 
borer  resistance  (4),  cold  tolerance  (3), 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 
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vigor,  and  disease  resistance  (2)  have 
been  identified  and  are  providing  su- 
perior new  germplasm  for  use  in  our  long- 
range  commercial  breeding  program. 

A  significant  step  in  basic  breeding  was 
achieved  when  13  clones  of  the  "noble" 
species  were  artificially  induced  to  flower 
by  controlling  daylength  ( 1 ) .  The  ability 
to  induce  flowering  in  nobles  greatly  in- 
creases the  potential  for  broadening  our 
genetic  base  and  allows  for  breeding 
future  sugarcane  varieties  with  greater 
sugar  storage  potential,  less  fiber,  and 
large  juicy  stalks.  This  paper  summarizes 
the  progress  made  during  1975  in  the 
basic  breeding  program  for  sugarcane 
improvement  in  Louisiana. 
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Parent  Material 

One  hundred  forty-six  basic  and  com- 
mercial-type parent  canes  were  available 
for  breeding  purposes  in  1975.  To  pro- 
vide breeding  material,  these  canes  were 
planted  in  10-gal  galvanized  steel  cans. 
The  planting  consisted  of  28  clones  of 
S.  spontaneum  L.,  20  of  S.  officinarum, 
27  of  commercial  and  near-commercial 
type,  and  71  new  US  hybrids  selected  at 
Houma.  Among  these  different  classes  of 
genetic  stocks,  various  clones  were  se- 
lected for  specific  characteristics  valu- 
able in  basic  breeding.  Some  clones  were 
known  to  be  tolerant  or  resistant  to  dis- 
eases, pests,  or  adverse  environmental 
conditions  such  as  cold  and  drought. 
Others  were  chosen  for  excellence  of 
type,  early  high  sucrose,  erectness,  low 
fiber,  good  stalk  population,  or  large 
diameter  and  juiciness  of  stalks. 

In  deference  to  particular  environmen- 
tal influences  that  have  an  effect  on  the 
flowering  of  sugarcane,  the  cane  cultures 
of  different  classes  of  genetic  stocks  were 
placed  at  different  locations  in  the  breed- 
ing area.  The  early-flowering  S.  spon- 
taneum clones  and  Fly  BC1?  and  BC2 
clones  from  predominantly  "wild"  lines 
were  placed  on  outdoor  racks.  Flower 
induction  and  tassel  emergence  in  such 
clones  occurs  naturally  from  midsummer 
to  late  fall;  also,  some  canes  in  this  cate- 
gory were  placed  on  the  rail  carts  of  the 
breeding  greenhouse  and  photoperiod 
building.  The  commercial  and  noble  sug- 
arcanes,  which  flower  poorly  (or  not  at 
all)  under  natural  conditions  at  Houma, 
were  placed  on  the  greenhouse  and  pho- 
toperiod carts.  Here  low  night  tempera- 
tures and  length  of  day  can  be  controlled 
to  enhance  and  regulate  the  time  of  flow- 
ering. 


Flowering 

Although  excessive  rains,  borers  and 
unseasonably  cold  weather  caused  a  sig- 
nificant loss  of  breeding  material  and  in- 
hibited flowering  in  many  valuable  gene- 
tic stocks,  enough  flowering  canes  sur- 


vived to  carry  on  the  breeding  work  in 
a  nearly  normal  manner. 

Within  the  S.  spontaneum  collection, 
15  of  the  early-flowering  clones  flowered 
as  usual  from  mid- June  to  early  October, 
but  13  late-flowering  clones  in  this  group 
were  delayed  approximately  2-4  weeks 
by  the  early  cold.  A  few  of  the  latter 
group  emerged  tassels  quickly  when 
moved  into  the  warmth  of  the  green- 
house. 

The  US  ( breeding )  canes,  derived  from 
basic  crosses,  also  flowered  later  than 
usual  on  the  outdoor  racks.  Those  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  on  the  green- 
house carts  flowered  early  with  no  evi- 
dence of  floral  inhibition  from  external 
effects. 

Eight  commercial  breeding  canes, 
placed  on  a  photoperiod  cart,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  controlled  declining  daylength 
regime  of  1  min/day  for  50  days  ( August 
1  -  September  19,  1975).  Six  of  the  varie- 
ties flowered  well  but  one,  CP  57-526, 
failed  to  initiate  and  another,  L  61-67, 
was  lost  because  of  waterlogging  from 
excessive  rain. 

Under  fixed  daylengths  of  12  hr  25  min 
(89  days),  12  of  20  S.  officinarum  clones 
in  the  test  flowered  early.  Under  declin- 
ing daylengths  of  12  hr  28  min  to  12  hr 
0  min  (1  min  every  3  days)  for  89  days, 
8  of  the  20  clones  were  induced  to  flower. 
Clones  were  declining  daylengths  flow- 
ered somewhat  earlier  than  those  under 
fixed  daylengths.  Flowering  in  both  treat- 
ments occurred  between  October  3  and 
November  11,  1975.  Under  fixed  day- 
lengths,  40  noble  tassels  were  produced 
and  under  declining  daylengths,  20.  No- 
ble varieties  as  controls  on  the  carts  of 
the  breeding  greenhouse  showed  no  ex- 
ternal signs  of  flowering  on  November  1. 
Internal  examination  revealed  that  floral 
initials  from  %"  -  M"  long  were  present  in 
the  same  12  nobles  that  had  flowered 
earlier  under  fixed  daylengths.  In  sev- 
eral cases  aborted  floral  initials  were  ob- 
served. Some  of  the  stalks  in  the  control 
group  may  have  tasseled  if  they  had  been 
left  on  the  carts  6-8  weeks  longer. 
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Crossing  and  True  Seed  Production 

Between  October  7  and  December  9, 
1975,  118  bi-parental  crosses  were  made 
in  which  at  least  one  parent  was  from 
a  new  unexplored  germplasm  source 
(Table  1).  One  hundred  of  the  crosses 
produced  viable  seeds  and  18  were  un- 
successful. In  all,  385  male-sterile  and 
approximately  an  equal  number  of  male- 
fertile  tassels  were  set  in  crosses.  Only 
male-sterile  tassels  were  harvested  and 
these  produced  an  estimated  277,300 
viable  seeds,  or  an  average  of  720  viable 
seeds  per  male-sterile  tassel.  Harvest  of 
crosses  was  completed  on  January  14, 
1976. 

Thirty-eight  crosses  were  made  possi- 
ble as  a  result  of  controlled  photoperiod- 
ism  in  which  13  noble  canes  and  6  com- 
mercial varieties  were  made  to  flower 
early. 

An  estimated  9,600  viable  seeds  were 
produced  from  15  crosses  in  which  noble 
canes  were  used  as  female  parents  in 
combination  with  males  from  4  new  wild 
lines;  10  crosses  in  this  category  were  un- 
successful. Four  crosses  involving  noble 
and  pure  wild  canes  produced  no  viable 
seeds. 

Twenty  crosses  in  which  lines  from 
different  germplasm  sources  ( S.  officina- 
rum,  S.  spontaneum,  S.  robustum  Bran- 
dos &  Jesw.  ex  Grassl)  were  intercrossed 
yielded  an  estimated  77,500  viable  seeds. 
Eight  Fi,  S.  spontaneum  lines  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  BCi  level  in  33  crosses 
which  produced  an  estimated  81,800 
seeds,  and  6  BCt  S.  spontaneum  lines 
were  advanced  to  the  BC2  level  in  32 
crosses  for  an  estimated  yield  of  72,800 
seeds.  Also,  1  red  flesh  S.  robustum  line 
was  advanced  from  the  BC..  to  the  BC 
level  in  5  crosses  which  gave  an  estimated 
21,100  viable  seeds.  A  summary  of  the 
crosses  according  to  new  breeding  line 
is  given  in  Table  1. 


DISCUSSION 

The  118  crosses  (Table  1)  were  all 
made  with  recommended  parents.  In 
many  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  make 


the  most  desirable  combinations  be- 
cause in  working  with  many  new  gene- 
tic stocks  each  year,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  in  advance  the  time  they  will 
flower,  or  if  they  will  flower  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  many  theoretically  desir- 
able combinations  were  made  during 
1975.  Of  special  interest  were  the  crosses 
with  the  first  large  group  of  flowering 
nobles  that  we  have  had  to  work  with 
at  Houma.  Also,  24  crosses  were  made 
in  which  either  one  or  both  parents  in 
each  of  the  crosses  was  classified  as  cold- 
resistant.  In  16  crosses,  borer-resistant 
selections  from  the  S.  spontaneum  Tainan 
(2n=96)  line  were  used  as  male  par- 
ents. Other  crosses  were  made  with  basic 
breeding  stocks  derived  from  S.  spon- 
taneum clones  classified  as  resistant  to 
mosaic,  red  rot,  and  smut;  the  latter  is 
a  serious  disease  not  yet  found  in  Louis- 
iana. The  remaining  crosses  were  made 
with  new  US  breeding  clones  and  com- 
mercial interspecific  hybrids  selected  at 
Houma  for  high  stalk  population,  erect- 
ness,  acceptable  barrel  size,  freedom  from 
disease  and  borers,  lack  of  pith,  and  rela- 
tively high  to  high  sucrose.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  crosses  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  better  sugarcanes  for 
Louisiana  and  other  subtropical  areas  of 
the  U.S. 
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Table  1.     1975  basic  sugarcane  crosses  and  true  seed  production  with 
referenc  to  new  breeding  line. 


New  Breeding  Line 


Number     Number 
crosses         seeds 


S.  officinarum  X  S.  spontaneum 

S.  officinarum  X  Fa .  S.  spontaneum  SES  6 

S.  officinarum  X  Ft  S.  spontaneum  Tainan  (2n  =  96) 

S.  officinarum  X  [BGa  S.  robustum  (red  flesh  X 
Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  189] 

S.  officinarum  X  [BCa  S.  robustum  (red  flesh)  X 
Fi  S.  spontaneum  US  56-14-4] 

Fj  S.  spontaneum  SH  17  X  Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  6 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SH  147  X  Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  6 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  6  X  BCi  S.  spontaneum  Djatiroto 

BCx  S.  spontaneum  SES  6 

BCx  S.  spontaneum  SES  84  A 

Bd  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  A 

Bd  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B 

BCt  S.  spontaneum  SES  189 

BCt  S.  spontaneum  SH  17 

BCi  S.  spontaneum  SH  147 

BCi  S.  spontaneum  Tainan  (2n  =  96) 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  Djatiroto 

BCo  S.  spontaneum  Gehra  Bon 

BC.  S.  spontaneum  Pasoeroean 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  SES  103 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  US  56-14-4 

BC,  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8 

BC2  S.  robustum  (red  flesh)  X  F,  S.  spontaneum  SES  6 

BC3  S.  robustum  (red  flesh) 

Commercial  hybrid  X  [BCX  S.  robustum  (red  fesh)  X 
S.  spontaneum  SES  189] 

Commercial  hybrid  X  [BCt  S.  robustum  (red  flesh)  X 
S.  spontaneum  US  56-14-4 


4 

0 

3 

625 

16 

6680 

1170 


5 

792 

1 

0 

1 

2091 

1 

3132 

12 

27552 

1 

7505 

2 

1978 

6 

15963 

2 

13098 

2 

0 

1 

3924 

7 

11588 

4 

9581 

8 

29490 

3 

4055 

9 

9024 

3 

5625 

4 

15009 

1 

2610 

5 

21104 

51574 
18079 


Totals 

Number  seedlings  from  germination  counts 

Grand  total 


118 


262267 

15083 

277350 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


W.  C.  Lanie  &  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  29.3  tons 
per  acre  on  1077  acres.  Pictured  is  Charles 
Lanie. 


Leroy  and  Paul  Zeringue,  Raceland,  La.,  42.3 
tons  per  acre  on  99.2  acres.  From  left:  Dalton 
Landry,  County  Agent,  Leroy  and  Paul. 


iTO    \fj!:l 
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Youngs  Industries,  Youngsville,  La.,  31.7  tons 
per  acre  on  1418.5  acres.  Pictured  is  A.  J.  Lanie, 
Manager. 


Lloyd  Adcock,  New  Iberia,  La.,  32.6  tons  per 
acre  on  49.7  acres. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Anthony  Viator,  New  Iberia,  La.,  38.8  tons  per       James  Richard,  Thibodaux,  La.,  37.7  tons  per 
acre  on  53.6  acres.  acre  on  120  acres.  From  left:  Dalton  Landry, 

County  Agent,  James  Richard  and  son,  Phillip 

Richard. 


Goldmine  Plantation,  Edgard,  La.,  37.13  tons       Vinton   Landry,  Broussard,  La.,  27.3  tons,  per 
per  acre  on  563.9  acres.  Pictured  is  Stan  Rod-       acre  on  57.7  acres, 
rigue,  Manager. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  Kt"MAI; 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      ■  ■"■^■W 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


<^CHE^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  Nov.  30,  1976  10.51 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Nov.  30,  1976  13.5695 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ITC  Hearings 

The  U.  S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission held  sugar  hearings  in  New  Or- 
leans on  November  18  and  19.  The  hear- 
ings were  the  second  of  three  being  held 
to  determine  whether  sugar  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.  at  a  rate  which  would 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

The  testimony  of  Edward  T.  Supple, 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Several  other 
witnesses  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
League  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Governor  Edwards  told  the  commis- 
sioners the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
lose  $66  million  on  the  current  crop  at 
the  current  prices.  Congressman  Dave 
Treen  testified  that  sugar  cane  was  best 
suited  for  the  land  and  people  of  his 
congressional  district.  He  asked  that  the 
Commission  impose  import  quotas  on 
raw  sugar  on  a  country  by  country  basis. 

Other  witnesses  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  League  were:  P.  J.  deGravelles,  inde- 
pendent cane  grower;  E.  Berkshire  Ter- 
rill,  Jr.,  independent  cane  procesor;  Ro- 
land Hebert,  manager  of  a  cooperative 
sugar  mill;  and  Charles  C.  Savoie,  cane 
grower  and  processor. 

The  following  three  persons  are  manu- 
facturers of  cane  equipment  and  also  tes- 
tified at  the  request  of  the  League:  Robert 
Andre,  J&L/Honiron  Company,  Inc.;  S.  F. 
Echeverria,  Thomson  International  Com- 
pany, Inc.;  and  Harold  A.  Willett,  Cane 
Machinery  and  Engineering  Company. 

We  thank  each  and  every  one  of  these 
gentlemen  for  appearing  as  witnesses  and 
presenting  testimony.  Let  us  hope  the 
Commission  acts  quickly  and  recom- 
mends to  the  President  that  country  im- 
port quotas  is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 


Freezing  Weather 

Freezing  temperatures  on  the  nights  of 
November  29  and  30  have  created  serious 
damage  to  our  current  harvest.  At  the 
time  of  the  freeze,  the  crop  was  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  completed,  with  over 
100,000  acres  of  cane  still  to  be  harvested. 

The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was 
20  degrees  on  November  29  at  the  Lula 
and  Cinclare  factories.  Ed  Supple  of 
Bayou  Goula  reported  22  degrees.  Other 
temperatures  around  the  Cane  Belt  on 
the  morning  of  November  30  were: 
Meeker,  21  degrees;  New  Iberia,  26  de- 
grees; Smithfield,  23  degrees;  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station,  25  degrees;  Caldwell,  26 
degrees;  Oaklawn,  24  degrees;  Georgia, 
28  degrees. 

League  Agronomists  report  many  fields 
in  which  the  entire  stalk  of  cane  is  frozen. 
Some  isolated  cases  of  splits  in  cane  stalks 
were  reported  in  the  Cinclare  and  Thibo- 
daux  areas.  This  splitting  of  cane  stalks 
was  very  hard  to  find. 

The  varieties  L.60-25,  C.P.52-68,  L.62- 
96,  and  L.65-69  appear  more  seriously 
damaged. 

Although  these  two  freezes  were  se- 
vere, it  is  believed  this  crop  can  be  saved. 
Growers  must  keep  a  close  watch  on  top- 
ping knives  in  order  to  remove  that  por- 
tion of  the  stalk  which  is  freeze  damaged. 
Growers  and  processors  should  also  co- 
operate fully  to  prevent  cane  from  being 
cut  and  burnt  too  far  in  advance  of  grind- 
ing. Stale  cane  is  always  bad  but  freeze- 
damaged  stale  cane  is  worse. 

A  similar  freeze  occurred  on  November 
3,  1966,  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest. 
The  entire  crop  was  harvested.  With  pro- 
per topping,  and  careful  supervision  to 
prevent  stale  cane,  this  crop  will  also  be 
saved. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


The  Crop  —  Freezes 


(This  column  was  written  prior  to  the  severe  freezes  of  November  29  and  30.) 


On  this  date,  November  24th,  most 
mills  are  just  past  the  half-way  mark  of 
completing  the  harvest  of  the  1976  cane 
crop.  Mills  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
on  Bayou  Lafourche  will  have  a  larger 
increase  in  cane  ground  over  last  year 
than  the  mills  in  the  Western  area  will 
have.  Cane  yield  per  acre  will  be  higher 
than  average  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Bayou  Lafourche  Parishes  than  the 
Western  Area  Parishes.  According  to  a 
weekly  mill  survey,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hodson,  League  Economist,  the 
State  will  grind  approximately  13  per- 
cent more  gross  tons  of  cane  than  were 
ground  in  1975. 

Using  a  13  percent  increase  in  cane 
production  and  keeping  trash  on  cane 
and  acreage  at  about  the  same  level  as 
last  year,  the  State  can  produce  about 
24  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

To  expand  their  13  percent  figure  fur- 
ther and  using  185  pounds  of  sugar  per 
net  ton  as  the  State  average,  Louisiana 
could  produce  approximately  675,000 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 

Sucrose  and  purities  appear  somewhat 
lower  in  some  of  the  mills  in  the  Western 
area  than  the  other  areas  and  can  prob- 
ably be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  N.  Co.  310 
in  those1  mill  areas.  However,  sucrose  and 
purity  in  general  are  not  as  good  as  last 
year  and  the  average  for  the  State1  in 
pounds    of   sugar   per   net   ton   of   cane 


ground  will  be  lower  than  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  lower  purity  and  sucrose. 

There  are  a  few  mills  who  have  re- 
ported unusually  high  purities  for  the 
sucrose  level  for  some  unknown  reasons. 
This  has  been  true  to  some  extent  in  the 
St.  James  Sugar  Coop.  Yields  of  cane 
there  will  probably  exceed  32  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  and  this  area  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  varieties  C.P. 
48-103,  C.P.  61-37,  and  C.P.  65-357. 

There  have  been  some  few  light  freezes 
around  the  belt,  but  none  which  has  done 
serious  damages.  South  Coast  Corpora- 
tion reported  some  early  freeze  injury  on 
their  Elm  Hall  Plantation  in  Napoleon- 
ville,  Louisiana.  This  cane  has  been  har- 
vested and  suffered  no  loss.  White  Castle 
reported  a  28°  F.  reading  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  23rd  according  to  Mr. 
Ed  Supple,  League  President  and  cane 
grower  in  the  White  Castle  area. 

Dr.  James  Irvine  reported  31°  on  the 
same  day  and  to  his  surprise,  reported 
some  top  buds  were  killed. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  crop  can  be  har- 
vested without  serious  freeze  injury  and 
all  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  by  that  time  the  price  will  be 
improved  and  Louisiana  cane  growers 
can  make  a  fair  return  on  investment. 
Further,  if  the  price  is  better  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  will  give  all  of  us  in  the 
sugar  cane  business  more  optimism  for 
the  future. 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar!'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 

"That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays!'  Carter  states. 

"Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' " 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

J.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODREY 


Election  Impact 

HOUSE  Unlike  the  Senate,  where  new 
faces  —  and  likely  new  ideas  —  will  be 
appearing,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  left  largely  intact  by  the  voters  on 
Nov.  2. 

When  the  95th  Congress  convenes, 
Democrats  will  dominate  the  House  by 
a  margin  of  293  to  142  —  slightly  higher 
than  the  almost  2-to-l  edge  of  286  to  145 
(four  vacancies)  in  the  previous  Congress. 

Special  interest  groups  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  overall  political  coloration  of  the 
House  generally  take  comfort  from  the 
way  voters  marked  their  ballots.  Con- 
versely, those  hoping  to  bring  about  any 
substantial  shift  in  ideology  were  disap- 
pointed. 

The  one  big  question  to  be  settled 
is  who  will  succeed  Cong.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  as  Majority  Leader.  Cur- 
rently there  are  four  candidates  seeking 
the  position.  They  are:  Cong.  Phil  Bur- 
ton, D-Ca.);  Cong.  Richard  (Dick)  Bol- 
ing,  (D-Mo.);  Cong.  Jim  Wright,  (D-Tx.); 
and  Cong.  John  McFall,  (D-Ca.).  When 
this  is  settled,  the  House  leadership  will 
begin  assigning  members  to  committees, 
electing  committee  chairmen  and  con- 
sidering changes  in  rules  and  commit- 
tee jurisdictions.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  have  at  least  three  new 
Democrats  and  one  new  Republican. 
The  Democrats  will  replace  Cong.  Jo- 
seph Vigorito,  (D-Pa.),  who  was  defeated; 
Cong.  John  Melcher,  (D-Mont.),  who  was 
elected  to  the  Senate;  and  Cong.  Jerry 
Litton,  (D-Mo.)  who  ran  for  the  Senate 
and  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident 
after  receiving  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. On  the  Republican  side,  Cong.  Peter 
Peyser,  (R-NY),  who  was  defeated  in  his 
race  for  the  Senate,  has  created  the  empty 
seat.  Other  vacancies  may  be  created  by 
some  members  seeking  other  committee 
assignments. 

SENATE  The  U.S.  Senate  underwent 
its  largest  turnover  since  1958,  and  the 
changes  are  certain  to  upset  long-stand- 
ing relationships  between  key  commit- 
tees and  groups  that  work  with  them. 
It  takes  years  for  special  interest  groups 


to  establish  working  relationships  with 
important  committee  and  subcommittee 
members  who  control  passage  of  signifi- 
cant legislation. 

But  it  only  takes  one  election  to  change 
the  whole  ball  game. 

The  new  Senate  make-up  will  remain 
the  same  at  62  Democrats  and  38  Repub- 
licans. But  nine  incumbent  senators  were 
turned  out  of  office;  eight  senators  did 
not  seek  re-election,  and  Gov.  Wendell 
R.  Anderson  will  be  named  to  replace 
Vice  President-elect  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Minn.). 

The  major  impact  of  these  changes 
will  be  felt  in  the  powerful  Commerce 
Committee  which  loses  seven  members, 
including  the  chairman  and  six  members 
of  its  important  consumer  subcommittee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittees 
on  communications,  environment,  surface 
transportation,  and  science,  technology 
and  commerce. 

The  consumer  subcommittee  losses  of 
Chairman  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah,  who 
was  defeated;  retiring  Democrats  Philip 
A.  Hart  of  Michigan  and  John  O.  Pastore 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  defeated  Democrats 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  John  V. 
Tunney  of  California  deprives  the  Senate 
of  staunch  supporters  of  consumerism. 

This  raises  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  a  lessening  of  consumer  momen- 
tum in  the  new  Senate. 

Major  decisions  to  be  made  in  the 
Senate  will  be  the  election  of  a  Majority 
Leader  to  succeed  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield, 
(D-Mont.),  who  retired.  Currently,  there 
are  three  candidates:  Sen.  Robert  Bvrd, 
(I-W.  Va.);  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings,  (D-SC); 
and  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  (D-Minn.). 
The  other  major  decision  is  a  proposal 
to  change  several  of  the  Senate's  rules. 
Under  the  proposed  reorganization  plans 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee, there  would  be  several  changes  in 
committee  and  subcommittee  structures. 

With  or  without  the  adoption  of  the 
reorganization  plan,  there  will  be  many 
changes  in  chairmanships  in  senate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees. 
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Sugarcane-^ 
growers 

disagree  about  I 
when  to  spray  >? 
and  how  7 

to  spray.  / 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SINBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(SQ£Dp>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  togrow. 
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LEAGUE'S  TESTIMONY  BEFORE 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

COMMISSION  SUGAR  HEARING 


Testimony  of  Edward  T.  Supple,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  accompanied  by  Gil- 
bert J.  Durbin,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  League,  before  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, at  its  Hearing  on  Sugar  Imports, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  November  18, 
1976. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Commission. 

My  name  is  Edward  T.  Supple.  I  re- 
side at  White  Castle,  Louisiana.  I  am  a 
sugar  cane  grower  and  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  whose  address  is  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  I  am  accompanied  by  Gilbert  J. 
Durbin,  Vice  President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  League. 

The  League's  membership  includes 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  and  all  of  the  Louis- 
iana processors  of  sugar  cane  into  sugar, 
who  own  and  operate  thirty-five  sugar 
cane  factories. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose  today  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Commission,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  possible,  the  necessity  for  re- 
lief under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  the 
form  of  sugar  import  quotas  in  order  to 
maintain  our  sugar  producing  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Our  testimony  and  the 
testimony  of  other  Louisiana  witnesses 
necessarily  relates  to  the  present  plight 
of  the  sugar  cane  farmers  and  processors 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  broad 
discretion  given  this  Commission  by  the 
Congress  in  determining  serious  injury, 
threat  of  serious  injury,  and  substantial 


cause,  all  of  which  are  pertinent  in  this 
investigation.  The  Act  suggests  certain 
factors,  but  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
exclusive.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  it  considers  relevant. 

Simply  stated,  the  price  of  sugar  is 
below  the  production  costs  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  and  processors.  Sugar 
futures  indicate  the  price  will  remain 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  many 
months  in  the  future  unless  corrective 
action  is  taken. 

Studies  by  the  President's  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  Battelle 
Columbus  Laboratories,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
Louisiana  State  University  are  in  close 
agreement  on  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana.  The  Battelle  study1 
shows  a  cost  of  $438.29  per  acre  to  pro- 
duce 1976-crop  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
Battelle's  estimate  was  based  on  unoffi- 
cial U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  crop 
budgets.  Dr.  Ewell  P.  Roy,  Louisiana 
State  University  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  a  paper  dated  August  19, 
1976,  shows  a  cost  of  $446.76  per  acre. 
Dr.  Roy's  estimate  was  based  on  cost  stu- 
dies conducted  by  Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell, 
Louisiana  State  University  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Crop  Reporting  Board  estimates 
Louisiana  will  produce  23  net  tons  of 
sugar  cane  per  acre  this  year.  Based  on 
quality  of  sugar  cane  harvested  to  date, 
we  estimate  this  will  convert  to  approxi- 
mately 25.5  tons  of  standard  sugar  cane 
per  acre. 


1  Fuels  from  Sugar  Crops,  Conference  Proceed- 
ings, Page  W-54,  October  13-15,  1976 
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Based  on  this  yield,  and  allowing  an 
estimated  income  of  82  cents2  per  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  from  molasses,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  the  average  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  grower  needs  to  break  even, 
on  his  1976  crop,  is  15.44  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  the  Battelle  per  acre  costs, 
and  15.75  according  to  the  Louisiana 
State  University  per  acre  costs. 

Data  from  a  March,  1976,  Sugar  Policy 
Study  by  the  President's  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  indicate  that 
the  break-even  point  for  Louisiana  grow- 
ers is  15.62  cents  per  pound  in  1975 
dollars.  When  this  figure  is  adjusted  for 
inflation  with  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid 
by  Farmers  (Published  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture),  the  1976  break- 
even point  is  16.38  cents  per  pound  of 
raw  sugar. 

The  Louisiana  processing  factories  are 
in  the  same  predicament  as  the  growers, 
resulting  from  the  present  and  anticipated 
price  of  sugar.  Other  witnesses  presently 
engaged  in  processing  sugar  cane  into 
sugar  will  relate  the  dismal  outlook  for 
these  processing  operations. 

Farmers  and  processors  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  a  loss.  If  they  are 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  low  price, 
there  will  be  a  significant  amount  of  un- 
employment in  the  Louisiana  sugar  area, 

Unquestionably,  increasing  imports  are 
not  only  a  substantial  cause  but  are  the 
most  significant  cause  of  low  sugar  prices 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  twelve  months 
ending  August  31, 1976,  the  United  States 
imported  4,528,337  tons3  of  sugar,  raw 
value.  In  the  twelve  months  preceding 
that  period,  the  United  States  imported 
4,190,549  tons3.  Sugar  imports  for  the 
January  through  August  period  were 
3,047,612  tons4  this  calendar  year,  a  27% 
increase  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
when  2,393,502  tons4  were  imported.  In 

2  Based  on  the  current  price  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses 

3  Source:  Import  data  in  various  issues  of  Sugar 
Market  News,  and  Sugar  and  Sweetener  Re- 
port published  by  A.M.S.,  U.S.D.A. 

4  Source:  Sugar  and  Sweetener  Report,  Volume 
1,  No.  10,  November,  1976,  Page  9,  Published 
by  A.M.S.,  U.S.D.A. 


the  calendar  year  1975,  the  United  States 
imported  3,874,227  tons5  of  sugar,  raw 
value.  We  estimate  the  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1976  will  exceed  4,400,000 
tons.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1977 
are  likely  to  be  even  greater  in  view  of 
a  predicted  substantial  increase  in  world 
sugar  production.0 

Imports  prior  to  1975  are  not  germane 
to  the  purpose  of  this  hearing.  The  Sugar 
Act,  which  was  in  effect  for  many  years, 
expired  at  the  end  of  1974.  That  Act  had 
a  quota  system  that  not  only  limited  sugar 
imports  out  also  provided  penalties  for 
failures  to  fill  import  quotas.  Comparing 
sugar  import  levels  now  with  those  under 
the  Sugar  Act  would  be  the  same  as  com- 
paring apples  with  oranges.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act,  a  price  objective  was  achieved 
by  marketing  limitations  on  all  sugar,  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
the  level  of  imports  that  affected  price. 
It  was  the  overall  amount  of  sugar  al- 
lowed to  be  marketed.  Since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  An  increase  in  sugar  imports 
now  has  a  direct  impact  on  price,  ar>d 
there  is  no  marketing  quota  system  to 
cushion  such  impact. 

We  recommend  that  this  Commission 
report  to  the  President  that  there  does 
exist  serious  injury  and  the  threat  of 
additional  serious  injury  to  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  and  that  a  substantial 
cause  of  such  injury  is  the  increasing  im- 
ports of  sugar.  We  further  urge  that  the 
Commission  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  sugar  import  quotas  for  indi- 
vidual countries  at  levels  that  will  main- 
tain raw  sugar  prices  between  15  and  20 
cents  per  pound  in  the  United  States 
market.  In  our  considered  opinion,  the 
only  way  to  raise  the  U.  S.  sugar  price 
substantially  above  the  world  price  is  bv 
imposing   import   quotas   for   individual 


5  Source:  Sugar  and  Sweetener  Report,  Volume 
1,  No.  2,  March,  1976,  Page  7,  Published  by 
A.M.S.,  U.S.D.A. 
,;  Source:   (1)  F.  O.  Licht's  International  Sugar 
Report,  Volume  108,  No.  29,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1976 
(2)  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  Week- 
ly Sugar  Report,  by  G.  J.  Risher, 
October  21,  1976 
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countries.  A  global  quota  for  all  foreign 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  States 
cannot  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  is  only 
logical  to  conclude  such  a  global  quota 
would  be  filled  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Foreign  countries  would 
compete  with  one  another  by  offering 
to  sell  sugar  for  only  a  very  small  pre- 
mium above  the  world  market  price.  Con- 
sequently, the  U.  S.  price  would  be  lim- 
ited to  that  low  level. 

Our  recommended  price  range  of  15 
to  20  cents  per  pound  is  conservative 
and  should  be  adjusted  for  inflation  in 
the  future.  A  Vice  President  of  Coca- 
Cola  U.S.A.,  the  largest  industrial  user 
of  sugar,  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  speech  on  October  23,  1974:  "In  my 
opinion,  raw  sugar  prices  in  the  $18.00 
to  $20.00  per  cwt.  range  world-wide 
would  not  be  unreasonable  and  should 
attract  the  added  production  so  neces- 
sary."7 On  March  4,  1975,  Reuters,  a  wire 
service,  reported  the  President  of  Amstar 
Corporation  as  saying  raw  sugar  prices 
of  about  20  cents  a  pound  must  be  as- 
sured in  order  to  obtain  financing  for  new 
plants.  Amstar  is  the  largest  cane  sugar 
refiner  and  the  largest  purchaser  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Although  it  may  not  be  relevant,  we 
do  wish  to  say  that  import  quotas  such 
as  we  have  recommended  will  benefit 
foreign  suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  because  these  suppliers  will  also 
obtain  the  improved  price  for  sugar 
delivered  here.  The  import  quotas  we 
recommended  may  also  sound  the  death 
knell  for  the  diabolical,  so-called  par- 
ticipating contracts.  This  type  contract 
is  one  in  which  a  seller  allows  his  raw 
sugar  to  be  priced  on  the  basis  of  what- 
ever price  the  refiner  decides  to  sell  re- 
fined sugar,  after  making  provision  for 
the  refining  cost  plus  the  refiner's  profit. 
The  sugar  industries  of  Panama  and  the 
Philippines  have  agreed  to  such  an 
arrangement.  Under  present  conditions, 
there  is  little4  excuse  for  a  raw  sugar  seller 


7  Speech  by  John  M.  Mount  before  the  Joint 
Convention  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
and  the  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  in  Dallas,  Texas  on  October  23, 
1974 


to  enter  into  a  participating  contract. 
Under  a  quota  system  there  would  be 
no  excuse.  A  foreign  country's  U.S.  im- 
port quota  would  represent  that  coun- 
try's share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  and 
it  appears  unlikely  the  sugar  industry  in 
that  country  would  be  coerced  into  sign- 
ing a  marketing  contract  with  such  ad- 
verse implications. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  must  have 
some  protection  from  completely  unregu- 
lated sugar  imports  in  order  to  exist.  It 
is  unfair  for  U.S.  sugar  farmers  and  pro- 
cessors to  be  in  unregulated  competition 
with  foreign  sugar  producers.  Generally 
speaking  the  wage  rates  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  only  about  one-tenth  of  those 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  many 
foreign  governments  subsidize  and  deter- 
mine the  size  of  their  sugar  industries 
without  regard  to  the  usual  economic  fac- 
tors. Also,  foreign  sugar  industries  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  World  Bank.  Such  assistance  is  not 
available  to  those  in  the  United  States 
sugar  industry. 

It  is  important  to  the  United  States  con- 
sumers that  we  maintain  a  healthy  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  not  become 
unduly  dependent  on  foreign  sugar. 
Greater  dependence  upon  foreign  sugar 
supplies  would  very  probably  lead  to 
undependable  supplies  and  unreasonably 
high  prices  at  some  future  date. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
many  United  States  sugar  farms  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  produce  sugar  than  any- 
thing else.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.  For  example,  Louisiana  has 
about  500,000  acres  of  cropland  which 
have  been  used  to  produce  sugar  cane 
for  many  generations.  In  most  instances, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  crop. 
Also,  our  processing  factories  represent 
an  investment  aggregating  in  value  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars.  They 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Com- 
mon sense  dictates  we  should  continue 
to  oroduce  and  process  sugar  cane.  The 
soil,  the  climate,  the  people,  the  special- 
ized farm  machinery,  and  the  thirty-five 
sugar  cane  factories  all  attest  to  that  fact. 

This  concludes  mv  testimony. 
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WITNESSES  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  BEFORE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

COMMISSIONS  HEARING  ON  SUGAR 


Congressman  Dave  Treen 


Governor  Edwin  Edwards 


President  Ed  Supple  and  General  Manager 
Gilbert  Durbin 


Pete  deGravelles 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  m rMflil  r 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  Rl      '  fcSliHI 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


November  30th  Freeze 


The  entire  Louisiana  cane  crop  was 
very  seriously  injured  by  a  November  30 
freeze.  The  lowest  temperature  reported 
was  19°F.  at  the  LSU  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  St.  Gabriel.  The  Bunkie-Meeker 
area  and  the  Pointe  Coupe-West  Baton 
Rouge  area  reported  20 °F.  Most  parts  of 
St.  Charles,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mary  par- 
ishes were  less  seriously  damaged  than 
elsewhere.  The  lowest  temperature  re- 
ported in  the  Western  area  was  23 °F 
and  that  was  in  the  Breaux  Bridge,  St. 
Martinville,  Lafayette  areas.  In  some 
areas  the  temperature  remained  below 
freezing  for  9  to  11  hours. 

.Mr.  Howard  Robichaux,  Mr.  Windell 
Jackson,  both  League  Agronomists,  and 
the  writer  inspected  cane  in  all  areas 
of  the  cane  belt  for  freeze  injury  to  cane 
early  in  the  morning  on  November  30. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  freeze 
splits  or  cracks  were  found  in  the 
Schriever,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Bunkie- 
Meeker,  Napoleonville  areas.  Since  then 
more  splits  have  been  found  in  other 
areas  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
no  splits  or  cracks  have  been  reported 
in  the  Western  area  where  a  low  of  only 
23°  F.  was  reportd.  It  is  also  important 
to  ooint  out  that  the  freeze  cracks  or 
splits  were  few  in  number  and  were, 
in  general,  only  found  on  the  outside 
rows  or  ends  of  rows.  There  were  no 
mass  freeze  splits  to  be  found.  Eyes  or 
buds  became  soft  within  one  or  two 
davs  following  the  November  30  freeze 
and  iuice  weot  from  that  area.  Juice  also 
oozed  from  the  few  freeze  cracks  found. 

Temperatures  since  the  freeze  have 
been  relatively  cool  with  no  temperature 
above  65 °F.  reported.  The  freeze  on 
December  1  was  also  severe  in  some 
areas.  There  was  ice  inside  stalks  on  the 
north  side  of  fields  in  the  Bunkie  area  at 
11:30  A.  M.  on  December  1.  Other  areas 
also  received  this  freeze. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cane  in 
St.  Marv,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  John  Par- 
ishes, all  cane  inspected  had  severe  in- 
ternal tissue  damage  and  most  of  the 
injury  extended  to  the  ground.  Splitting; 
stalks  lengthwise  showed  internal  cell 
rupture  and  the  water-soaked  tissues. 

Although  the  daily  temperatures  fol- 


lowing the  freeze  were  cool  which 
helped  the  freeze  injury  situation,  sev- 
eral extended  rainfall  periods  occurred 
which  have  caused  many  problems.  The 
worst  one  of  these  problems  is  the  de- 
livery of  old  burned  cane  to  mills.  Many 
growers  seeing  or  hearing  a  rainfall 
threat  burned  more  cane  than  could  be 
delivered  in  one  or  two  days.  Following 
freeze  injury  cane  deteriorates  very 
rapidly  following  burning.  Freeze  dam- 
aged cane  delivered  three  days  following 
burning  will  cause  mill  problems.  At 
this  time,  December  14th,  many  mills 
are  receiving  some  old  burned  cane  with 
high  acidity.  Some  cane  is  being  rejected 
and  growers  are  having  to  abandon 
similar  old  burned  cane  on  the  ground. 

The  delivery  of  old  burned  cane  can 
shut  a  mill  down  when  much  good  cane 
is  left  standing  in  the  field.  A  grower 
hurts  himself  if  he  has  more  cane  to  be 
milled  and  he  hurts  other  growers  de- 
livering to  that  mill  when  old  burned 
cane  is  delivered  to  that  mill. 

Mud  and  water  on  cane  has  lowered 
sucrose  and  this  plus  added  trash  has 
helped  to  lower  the  pounds  of  sugar 
recovered  per  net  ton  of  cane.  There  has 
been  some  clarification  trouble  at  sev- 
eral mills.  Old  burned  cane  and  mud 
have  been  offered  as  the  reason  for  this 
problem. 

A  large  number  of  mills  have  sug- 
gested that  growers  bring  in  unburned 
cane  if  freshly  burned  cane  could  not  be 
delivered.  This  seems  to  have  helped  to 
some  extent  at  many  mills.  However,  one 
mill  on  the  Teche  was  unsuccessful  with 
grinding  unburned  cane  and  asked 
growers  to  try  to  burn  but  not  too  far 
ahead. 

Sugar  recovery  per  net  ton  of  cane 
ground  has  fallen  as  much  as  40  pounds 
in  some  factories  within  the  last  15  days 
since  the  freeze.  Some  of  this  loss  is  a 
true  deterioration  of  sucrose  as  a  result 
of  freeze  damage.  Much  of  this  is  from 
old  burned  cane.  A  great  part  of  the 
loss,  particularly  at  this  time,  December 
14,  is  from  the  unaccountable  amount  of 
mud  and  water  on  everv  stalk  of  cane 
being  delivered  to  the  mill. 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


ITC  HEARINGS 

The  International  Trade  Commission 
concluded  its  sugar  hearings  in  San 
Francisco  on  December  2,  1976,  after 
2%  days  of  testimony.  Forty  witnesses 
testified  with  twenty-four  coming  from 
Hawaii.  Generally,  the  Hawaiians  pre- 
sented data  to  substantiate  the  serious 
economic  conditions  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  and  the  effect  on  the 
island's  economy  in  the  absence  of  action 
to  raise  sugar  prices.  Their  basic  interim 
recommendations  were:  (1)  increase 
duty  to  maximum  extent  under  the  law; 
(2)  set  country  by  country  quotas  to  a 
level  to  achieve  a  price  for  sugar  equa] 
to  the  cost  of  production;  and  ( 3 )  elimi- 
nate sugar  from  GSP  list.  Long-term 
recommendation  was  for  a  Sugar  Act. 

Senator-elect  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii 
told  the  Commission  that  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  legal  criteria  to  make 
a  positive  foundation.  He  quoted  from 
the  legislative  history  which  pointed  out 
that  under  the  1963  Trade  Act  there  was 
a  time  period  specified  for  examining 
whether  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
imports,  but  that  the  1974  Trade  Act  did 
not  specify  a  time  period. 

Witnesses  for  the  California  beet 
growers  and  for  the  U.S.  beet  processors 
recommended  reasonable  import  quotas 
and  flexible  import  duties  to  achieve 
sugar  prices  equal  to  production  costs. 
A  witness  for  the  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation, who  stated  that  he  was  not 
representing  C  &  H,  or  the  non-refining 
operations  of  Southdown,  South  Coast 
and  Supreme,  recommended  an  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  and  opposed 
variable  levies,  but  upon  questioning, 
stated  that  refiners  could  live  with  a 
4!/2  million  to  global  quota.  He  opposed 
country  by  country  quotas. 

In  summary,  the  hearings  held  in 
Washington,  New  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 
cisco reflected  a  desire  of  the  domestic 
cane  areas  and  the  sugar  beet  growers 
and  processors  for  immediate  action  es- 
tablishing country  by  country  quotas  at 
a  realistic  level  and  legislation  embody- 
ing long-term  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

Most  witnesses  for  foreign  exporters 
favored  country  by  country  quotas  im- 
posed by  a  long-term   sugar  act.   Sugar 


cane  refiners  and  industrial  users  basi- 
cally opposed  any  action,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  favorable  recommendation  by 
the  ITC  or  legislation  by  Congress.  Some 
Commission  members  privately  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  their  findings  and 
recommendations  could  be  made  to  the 
President  by  mid-January. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  a 
Consumer  Protection  Act  which  would 
have  created  a  supervisory  agency  to  in 
effect  look  over  the  shoulder  of  all  de- 
partments of  government  and  intercede 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  The  bill  never 
reached  the  President  for  signature  be- 
cause he  had  indicated  his  intention  to 
veto.  Several  departments  proceeded  to 
establish  a  consumer  representative 
within  their  departments. 

Just  recently,  Joan  Braden,  the  Con- 
sumer Coordinator  for  the  Department 
of  State,  wrote  an  article  prepared  for 
the  Washington  Post  about  her  11 
months  in  the  job.  She  state,  "After  11 
months  in  the  job,  I  am  convinced  that 
consumer  representation  at  the  decision- 
making level  in  the  Department  of  State 
is  essential.  The  department's  policies 
affect  the  availability  and  price  of  a 
great  many  goods  —  and  the  Department 
most  often  hears  the  articulate,  forceful 
presentation  of  the  producer-seller  view. 
"Let  me  explain  by  recounting  three 
of  the  battles  in  which  I  have  partici- 
pated. The  results  of  these  three:  won 
one,  lost  one,  tied  one.  .  .  . 

"A  loss  came  last  month  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  tripled  the  duty  on  sugar  in 
order  to  keep  the  price  from  dropping 
further.  The  loss  is  only  a  little  over  a 
cent  a  pound,  but  it  is  real.  Within  the 
department,  I  strongly  recommended 
against  the  step  the  President  took. 

'Why  did  he  take  it?  For  one  thing, 
American  sugar  producers  lobbied  hard 
at  the  White  House.  Their  point  of  view 
was  not  without  merit,  however.  They 
had  watched  the  price  of  sugar  fall  from 
twenty  cents  to  nine  cents  a  pound  as 
imports  from  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  were  sold  in  a  buyers'  market. 
In  Louisiana,  Florida  and  other  states, 
(continued  on  page  11) 
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Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
can  help  him  win 
this  year's  sugar  bowl. 


water.  Easy  to  spray.  Applied  to  actively 
growing  grass.  Dowpon  M  grass  killer 
penetrates  the  leaves  to  move  through- 
out the  plant  above  and  below  ground. 
Results?  Selective  control  of  unwanted 
competing  grassy  weeds  and  a  lot  more 
sugarcane.  Just  remember  to  read  and 
follow  the  directions  and  precautions 
for  your  area  on  the  product  label. 
Ag-Organics  Department,  Midland. 
Michigan  48640. 
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LET'S  TALK  MONEY! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TELL  YOUR  SON 
ABOUT  CREDIT? 


Your  son  is  planning  to  follow 
you  into  agriculture.  What  do  you 
want  to  tell  him  about  financing? 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  he  can  learn  is  that  credit  — 
borrowed  money  — should  be 
used  like  any  other  agricultural 
tool  — to  make  a  profit.  And  that 
qualifying  for  a  loan  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  fi- 
nancial relationship  between  the 
borrower  and  the  lender. 

But  your  lender  should  provide 
more  than  just  a  loan.  In  today's 
changing,  complex  agriculture, 
you  need  an  established  line  of 
credit  that  will  carry  you  through 
your  entire  production  cycle. 

A  good  lender  will  help  you 
determine  your  financing  needs 
for  the  entire  year.  How  much 
will  you  need  at  planting  time? 
How  much  will  you  need  if  insects 
attack?  How  much  will  you  need 
if  weather  interferes  with  your 
harvest?  In  other  words,  he  should 
help  you  develop  a  financial  plan 
for  emergencies. 

After  that  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  then  your  lender  will  help 
you  budget  and  will  establish  a 
line  of  credit  for  you.  For  example, 


after  consultation,  it  might  be 
determined  that  you  need  $50,000, 
but  only  $25,000  in  the  spring  to 
start  your  crop.  If  you  should  face 
an  emergency  in  late  summer  and 
need  additional  money,  you  could 
borrow  up  to  another  $25,000 
without  having  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

And  you'd  be  paying  interest  on 
the  first  $25,000  for  a  period  from 
spring  until  the  harvest  is  sold, 
and  the  second  $25,000  from  late 
summer  until  the  harvest  is  sold. 

This  will  save  you  money  be- 
cause a  good  lender  will  charge 
you  interest  only  on  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  using,  for  the 
specific  number  of  days  you  use  it. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  true 
simple  interest  system. 

The  same  holds  true  in  repaying 
your  loan.  There  is  no  sense  in 
paying  interest  on  money  you  no 
longer  need.  As  you  sell  your 
commodities,  you  can  decrease  the 


size  of  your  loan... and  your  in- 
terest as  rapidly  as  you  wish. 
Make  sure  you  understand  these 
terms  of  your  loan  when  you 
agree  to: 

1.  The  security  and  collateral 
you  are  committing  to  the 
lender. 

2.  The  interest  rate,  loan  fees 
and  other  costs  associated 
with  your  loan. 

3.  The  repayment  schedule. 

Finally,  keep  your  lender  in- 
formed on  any  changes  in  plans 
or  projections.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  an  emergency. 

For  more  information  about 
farm  and  ranch  financing.  ..how 
it  can  help  you  grow... how  to 
measure  up  for  credit... how  to 
qualify  for  credit ..  .where  to  go 
for  credit ..  .contact  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  office 
nearest  you  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet:  'Agricultural  Borrower's 
Guide."  Or  just  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing coupon  and  we'll  mail  you 
a  copy. 


To:  Agricultural  Borrower's  Guide 
P.O.  Box  500o2 
New  Orleans,  La.  70150 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


ALEXANDRIA  PCA 

Alexandria  448-0841 
Marksville  253-7829 


OPELOUSAS   PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 


BATON   ROUGE   PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
New  Roads  638-6408 


SOUTH   LOUISIANA  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214 
Raceland  5373-3657 
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But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(gMHI>Agrichemicals 


Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Allen  Vaugh,  New  Iberia,  La.,  37.8  tons  per  acre  on  143.7  acres. 


Louis  P.  Judice  &  Sons,  New  Iberia,  La.,  34.4  tons  per  acre  on  443  acres.  From  left, 

Ricky,  Louis  and  Jackie  Judice. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


f"'T':9 


H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Bunkie,  La.,  40.12 
tons  per  acre  on  665  acres.  From  left, 
Grady  Bubenzer,  Harvey  Allums,  and 
Kemper  Bubenzer,  III. 


Gravois  Farms,  Hester,  La.,  32,7  tons  per 
acre  on  1092.7  acres.  Charles  Gravois, 
left,  and  O.  J.  Gravois. 


Falgoust&  Smith,  Edgard,  La,,  37.13  tons  per  acre  on  563.9  acres.  From  left,  John 
Smith,   County   Agent  Raymond  Folse,   and  Fernand  Falgoust,  Jr. 
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1975  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Adam  &  Bernard  Laviolette,  St.  Martin- 
ville,  La.,  36.0  tons  per  acre  on  191.9 
acres. 


George  Patout  and  Lawrence  Dugas,  St. 
Martinville,  La.,  33.8  tons  per  acre  on 
599.7  acres. 


WANTED 

Supervisor    of    Experimental     Sugar 
Factory     Minimum     Requirements: 
High  School  Education  Plus  10  Years 
Varied     Processing/Mechanical     Ex- 
perience in  All  Phases  of  Raw  Sugar 
Manufacturing.  All  Applicants  Apply: 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AUDUBON  SUGAR  FACTORY 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA.  70803 

PHONE  (504)  388-2211  FOR  APPT. 

LSU  IS  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.                        New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephone  581-3334 

BUY 

U.S. 

SAVINGS 

BONDS 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE   CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND    REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)   523-4911 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  3) 
There  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  some 
cane  loss.  Some  cane  has  already  been 
abandoned.  However,  mills  with  excel- 
lent cooperation  of  growers  have  a 
chance  of  saving  most  of  the  crop. 

There  is  now  and  will  be  some  loss  of 
cane  from  lower  topping.  There  will  be 
more  poor  or  short  fields  abandoned. 
Sugar  recovery  per  ton  will  be  reduced 
toward  the  end  of  the  crop,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  most  of  the  fields  can  be 
harvested  before  cane  deteriorates  to  a 
point  of  no  value. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  3) 
they  had  planted  their  land  with  cane 
and  beet.  They  claimed  that  if  somebody 
didn't   do   something   soon,   they   faced 
ruin. 

"Moreover,  they  argued,  if  they  were 
forced  out  of  the  market,  there  would  be 
less  sugar  at  a  higher  price.  Economists 
and  consumer  experts  with  whom  I  con- 
sulted didn't  agree,  arguing  that  im- 
ported sugar  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  country  and  that  American 
sugar  growers  who  could  not  compete 


should  plant  something  else. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  policy 
objective  was  to  encourage  developing 
nations,  many  of  which  produce  sugar, 
to  increase  their  exports.  To  the  Ameri- 
can producers,  this  seemed  a  typical 
striped-pants  State  Department  view. 

"We  consumers  came  out  of  the  battle 
with  a  fig  leaf.  The  Department  of  State 
will  soon  begin  negotiations  toward  an 
international  sugar  agreement  to  try  to 
stabilize  price  and  supply.  But  it's  only 
a  fig  leaf.  The  fact  remains  that  a  drop 
in  the  sugar  price  caused  by  natural 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  was 
checked  artifically  by  the  imposition  of 
a  higher  duty.  The  American  consumer 
lost.  .  . 

"But  why  did  President  Ford  opt  for 
the  consumer  on  shoes  and  against  the 
consumer  on  sugar?  The  explanation 
may  be  as  simple  as  the  fact  that  when 
he  agreed  to  the  sugar  industry's  de- 
mands, he  was  on  his  way  to  Louisiana 
in  the  middle  of  the  campaign." 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON OFFICE  WISH  YOU  A  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A  MOST  PROS- 
PEROUS NEW  YEAR. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readily- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  miAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rpNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  Rl      ■  »«■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Roage   Louisiana  70803 

LSU  LI  -BR 

The  Su^ar 
D    Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  December  29,  1976  10.01 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  December  29,  1976  13.2941 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Texas  Crop 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  sugar  growers 
are  having  major  problems  in  attempt- 
ing to  harvest  their  crop.  Excessive  rains 
since  the  beginning  of  grinding  have  pre- 
vented the  harvest  of  the  cane  crop. 

As  of  December  12,  the  W.  R.  Cowley 
Sugar  House  had  ground  only  102,610 
gross  tons  of  cane,  which  is  about  400,000 
tons  behind  schedule!  Latest  reports  indi- 
cate the  mill  will  try  to  start  up  again 
around  January  1. 

Southern  Agribusiness  Forum 

The  30th  annual  Southern  Agribusi- 
ness Forum  is  set  for  January  27,  1977 
in  New  Orleans  at  the  Marriott  Hotel. 
This  year's  theme  is  "How  Much  Free- 
dom Can  Agribusiness  Afford?"  Topics 
to  be  discussed  are  the  free  market  sys- 
tem and  the  national  energy  policy. 

Two  representatives  of  the  cotton 
industry  will  discuss  controls.  Other 
speakers  are  Tony  L.  Dechart,  President 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union;  Allan 
Grant,  President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  Dr.  Louis  Wise,  Vice 
President  for  Agriculture,  Forestry  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Mississippi  State 
University,  and  Charles  E.  Roemer,  Com- 
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missioner  of  Administration  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

This  forum  promises  both  good  speak- 
ers and  interesting  subjects.  Plan  to 
attend. 


Billeaud  and  Lauden 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Ra- 
mon Billeaud,  a  member  of  the  League's 
Board  of  Directors,  has  been  named  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Agribusiness  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  New  Orleans  area.  Lloyd  Lauden, 
the  League's  Agronomist  and  Field  Rep- 
resentative, is  the  new  Vice  Chairman. 
Congratulations,  men,  on  your  new  as- 
signments. 

Sugar  Bulletin  Mailing  List 

Due  to  postal  service  rules  and  regu- 
lations, we  are  revising  our  mailing  list 
for  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  If  at  some  time 
in  the  future  you  fail  to  receive  an  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  simply  drop  us 
a  friendly  note  about  the  matter. 

Please  bear  with  us  on  this  matter.  We 
are  trying  to  weed  out  the  non-members' 
cards  in  order  to  reduce  our  publishing 
and  mailing  costs. 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

More  About  the  November  30  Freeze 


On  this  day,  December  27,  several 
mills  are  still  grinding  cane  and  making 
sugar  recoveries  about  125  pounds  per 
gross  ton  of  cane.  Valentine  Sugars  at 
Lockport,  South  Coast  Corporation  Mill 
at  Raceland,  Oaklawn,  Sterling  and  Co- 
lumbia-Caffery  Mills  at  Franklin,  and  St. 
James  Sugar  Coop,  Caire  and  Graug- 
nuard  and  Helvetia  on  the  Mississippi 
River  are  getting  better  recoveries  of 
sugar  per  ton  than  mills  in  other  areas 
still  grinding  because  cane  was  not  in- 
jured as  badly  from  the  freeze  in  these 
areas. 

Cajun  and  Iberia  mills,  both  coopera- 
tives, are  still  grinding;  and  cane  was 
severely  injured  in  that  cane  area.  Mr. 
Windell  Jackson,  League  Agronomist, 
confirmed  freeze  splits  or  cracks  in 
lodged  N.Co.  310  in  the  Loreauville  area. 
Yields  of  sugar  per  ton  are  not  as  good 
in  this  area  as  on  lower  Bayou  Teche. 
Earlier  inspection  had  not  revealed 
freeze  splits  in  this  area. 

Enterprise,  St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop,  and 
the  Jeanerette  Sugar  Coop  are  still  grind- 
ing. Sugar  recoveries  per  ton  are  better 
than  those  of  mills  farther  west,  but  not 
as  good  as  reports  received  from  the 
lower  Bayou  Teche. 

There  is  a  distinct  correlation  now  be- 
tween sugar  yields  received  per  ton,  the 
amount  of  injury  to  cane  stalks,  and  the 
temperature  received  on  November  30th. 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop  at  Donaldson- 
ville  is  still  operating;  and  cane  in  that 
area  was  badly  damaged.  C.P.48-103  and 
C.P.65-357  were  not  injured  as  badly  as 
other  varieties  in  that  area.  These  two 
varieties  are  still  processing  satisfactorily 
at  Evan  Hall. 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop  and  Caire  and 
Graugnard  are  still  grinding.  Cane  in  the 


St.  James  area  was  injured  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Thibodaux  area,  but  cane 
farther  down  the  Mississippi  River  area 
was  considerably  better  from  an  injury 
standpoint. 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop,  at  Thibodaux, 
is  still  grinding.  Caldwell  will  grind  out 
December  28  and  leave  some  cane  in  the 
field  that  is  either  too  damaged  or  not 
harvestable  at  this  time. 

Alma  Factory  at  Lakeland  and  Smith- 
field  Coop  and  Cinclare  Factory  near 
Port  Allen  stopped  grinding  because  of 
low  recoveries  of  sugar  per  ton  about 
the  same  time,  on  December  18  and  19. 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop  in  the  Bunkie- 
Meeker  area  ground  about  3  days  longer 
and  stopped  for  the  same  reason  as 
Smithfield,  Alma,  and  Cinclare. 

All  of  the  mills  will  not  be  covered 
here,  but  this  freeze  did  convince  many 
mill  operators  and  many  growers  that 
old  burned  cane  hurts  everybody  in  the 
business.  Two  day  old  burned  cane  is  old 
burned  cane  following  a  freeze.  Several 
mills  asked  growers  not  to  burn  cane,  in 
order  to  get  fresh  cane.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mills  can 
grind  more  burned  cane  per  day,  and 
unburned  cane  with  more  trash  robs 
more  sugar  in  added  mud  and  bagasse. 

Old  burned  cane  has  always  been  a 
problem.  Perhaps  something  good  can 
come  out  of  this  freeze  if  growers  will 
learn  that  old  cane  does  hurt.  Perhaps 
the  whole  1977  crop  can  be  delivered 
with  a  shorter  interval  between  burning 
and  grinding.  If  this  can  be  done  both 
grower  and  processor  will  benefit. 

Remember,  a  freeze  only  emphasizes 
the  loss  caused  by  old  cane.  The  loss  is 
there  always,  but  it's  bigger  and  easier 
to  see  following  a  freeze. 
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We  haven't 

**■>  i,eara  it 

all  .  .  . 


We've  listened  to  millions  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
information  and  advice  over  those 
years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 
cultural financing  service  in  the 

world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  every 

year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  of  listening  to  do.  To  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 
people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  and  equipment  financing.  .  .  about  expansion 
...about  financial  management ...  and  about  additional  security  for  their  families. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 
plans.  Maybe' we  can  help  you  implement  them. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 
we've  still  got  a  lot  of)  lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


President-elect  Carter  Nominates 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

President-elect  Carter,  on  December 
20,  1976,  nominated  Congressman  Robert 
(Bob)  S.  Bergland  to  be  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Bergland  was  recently 
elected  to  his  fourth  term  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  represent 
the  7th  District  of  Minnesota.  He  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Small  Business  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  member  of  the  Rural  Caucus 
and  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group.  During  the  past  year,  he  served 
on  the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  under  Chairman  James 
C.  Corman. 

Congressman  Bergland  is  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  is  married  and  has 
six  children.  He  is  an  active  farmer  oper- 
ating a  600  acre  wheat  and  lawn  seed 
farm  outside  the  small  town  of  Rosseau, 
Minnesota. 

In  addition  to  farming,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  Com- 
mittee from  September,  1961,  to  early 
in  1963.  He  then  moved  to  Washington 
and  served  as  an  area  director  of  the 
same  agency  supervising  farm  program 
work  in  eight  to  ten  states  throughout 
the  mid-West.  He  resigned  in  1968  to 
run  for  Congress  and  was  defeated,  but 
ran  again  in  1970  and  was  successful. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  article  on 
Secretary-designate  Bergland  stated,  "In 
contrast  to  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  L.  Butz— who  sprinkled  his  con- 
versation with  profanity  and  was  forced 
out  of  office  over  his  use  of  a  racial  epi- 
thet—the man  picked  by  Jimmy  Carter  to 
take  over  that  job  is  a  devout  Lutheran 
and  a  self-styled  'straight  arrow'. 

"His  character  was  molded  in  the  rural 
expanses  of  northern  Minnesota,  where 
he  was  born  to  Norwegian  immigrant 
parents  in  1928. 

"His  friends  say  that  background  pro- 
duced a  man  whose  strong  ambitions 
have  been  tempered  by  idealism  and  a 


genuine  commitment  to  the  farmers  and 
rural  people  he  has  known  all  his  life. 

"His  predecessor's  vision  was  of  an  in- 
creasingly businesslike  agriculture  in 
America,  in  which  the  government's  plan- 
ning role  eventually  would  wither  away 
and  only  the  best  managed  farms  would 
survive. 

"Bergland  has  made  clear  he  thinks 
farmers,  even  the  best  farmers,  need  to 
have  ample  federal  backing  available 
when  weather  or  prices  fail.  He  favors 
a  more  activist  government  role  in  the 
farm  economy,  to  stabilize  farm  and  food 
prices  and  soften  the  impact  of  surpluses 
and  shortages  on  farmers  and  consumers. 

"In  six  years  in  Congress  as  an  increas- 
ingly influential  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  Bergland  spon- 
sored or  supported  a  series  of  measures 
to  benefit  farmers:  higher  dairy  price 
supports,  expanded  credits  and  disaster 
relief,  and  duties  on  imported  sugar,  to 
protect  sugar  beet  growers  in  his  home 
district  and  in  other  rural  areas. 

"But  Bergland  mixed  that  traditional 
concern  for  his  farm  voters  at  home  with 
bridge-building  to  liberal  Democrats 
from  cities." 

Bergland  is  a  strong  advocate  of  more 
information  and  education  for  consumers 
about  the  nutritional  value  of  food.  Re- 
cently in  a  filmed  interview  he  refused 
to  classify  soda  pop  as  junk  food  stating, 
"Soda  pop  has  energy;  my  children  drink 
it." 

Bergland  started  farming  in  1950  buy- 
ing 280  acres  from  a  neighbor.  There 
was  no  down  payment  because  "we  had 
nothing,"  he  recalls.  After  successive  crop 
failures,  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  in 
Florida  for  two  winters  in  the  mid-fifties 
at  pay  as  low  as  $1.12M>  an  hour. 

On  a  personal  basis,  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  Congressman  Bergland  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  for  seven  years  and  as 
a  member  of  Congress  for  six  years,  I 
introduced  him  recently  to  the  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  League's  annual  meeting  as, 
"the  individual  that  I  feel  most  qualified 
in  the  United  States  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture". 
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When  you  know 
a  grass  herbicide  works, 


use  it* 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  Of  johnsongrass.  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

'    read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


^ ^ 

JOHNSONGRASS 


■^m      Hie.  f&;« 

BERMUDAGRASS        ■'# 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield- 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 

Jeanerette,  LA         New  Roads,  LA        Thibodaux,  LA 
(318)276-5051  (504)638-6343  (504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPIIAA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  PrNAI. 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone ®      '  IhIwFMJ 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Baton  Roufe  Louisiana  70803 

rr,-|  ^.SU  LIBRARY  -BR 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  January  13,  1977  10.69 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  January  13, 1977 10.3378 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


SUSTAINING   MEMBERSHIP 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association,  Inc.  performs  an 
excellent  service  in  promoting  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry.  The  Associa- 
tion accomplishes  this  by  holding  one  of  the  best  festivals  in  the  state  each  year, 
and  good  will  tours  to  other  states,  in  addition  to  the  annual  good  will  tour 
to  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  costs  of  operating  the  Festival  Association  have 
risen.  The  Association  needs  continued  support  in  order  to  continue  doing  the 
job  it  has  done  so  well. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues,  the  Association  has  created  a  "Sustain- 
ing Membership"  which  is  open  to  all  sugar  cane  farmers,  sugar  mills,  machinery 
manufacturer's,  service,  and  chemical  companies  associated  with  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry.  The  annual  dues  for  this  membership  are  $100.00. 

The  League  recognizes  the  job  the  Festival  Association  performs  and  en- 
dorses the  new  Sustaining  Membership.  Please  mail  your  check  for  membership 
to: 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  &  Fair  Association 

P.O.  Box  675 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

We  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  treat  the  payment  of  these  dues  as  a 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

BUSH  HOGGING  CANE-BURNING  AND  CULTIVATING  WITHOUT 
BUSH  HOGGING  SMUT  DISEASE  NEAR 


The  harvest  of  the  1976  cane  crop  has 
been  completed.  The  last  several  mills 
to  complete  grinding  operations  were 
Cajun  Coop.,  St.  Mary  Coop.,  Enter- 
prize,  Sterling,  Evan  Hall  Coop.,  Jean- 
erette  Sugar  Company  Coop.,  Raceland, 
and  Caire  and  Graugnard.  The  finishing 
dates  of  these  ranged  from  January  1 
to  January  8,  1977.  Adverse  field  har- 
vesting conditions,  coupled  with  low 
sugar  recoveries  per  ton  of  cane  caused 
by  the  freeze  and  high  trash  content 
caused  many  mills  to  stop  grinding  with 
some  cane  left  standing  in  the  field. 

An  incomplete  survey  being  made  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hodson,  League  Economist, 
indicates  that  there  will  be  more  than 
7,000  acres  of  cane  left  in  the  field  after 
all  mills  stopped  grinding.  One  large 
grower  in  the  West  Baton  Rouge  area 
has  between  700  and  1,000  acres  left  in 
the  field.  In  addition  to  the  more  than 
7,000  acres  of  cane  left  in  the  field,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  writer  that  of  the 
100,000  acres  of  cane  cut  after  the  Nov- 
ember 30  freeze  most  or  all  of  it  aver- 
aged being  topped  15  to  20  percent  low- 
er than  normal.  These  losses  together 
with  losses  in  sugar  recovery  resulting 
from  cane  deterioration  will  result  in  a 
sizeable  loss  of  sugar  from  the  crop. 

The  League  has  been  asked  to  get  in- 
formation from  others  who  have  had  ex- 
perience on  the  removal  of  standing  cane 
from  fields  in  the  easiest  and  best  man- 
ner from  an  overall  standpoint. 

A  report  received  from  Bryan  and 
Robert  Allain  of  St.  Mary  Parish  and 
published  in  tin's  column  several  years 
ago  indicated  that  the  use  of  a  conven- 
tional Bush  Hog  run  backward  (reverse) 
did  a  good  job  on  heavy  cane  even 
though  this  was  a  fairly  slow  job.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Mr.  Bryan  Al- 
lain today,  tractors  with  a  fast  reverse 
gear  can  destroy  and  chop  up  about  12 


to  15  acres  a  day  but  only  about  6  to  8 
acres  per  day  can  be  done  with  tractors 
having  conventional  speed  reverse  gears. 
Bryan  said  it  is  better  to  wait  as  long 
as  possible  into  February  and  burn  the 
cane  standing  before  using  the  Bush 
Hog.  He  suggests  setting  the  Bush  Hog 
about  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  row. 
Mr.  Allain  said  radiaors  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  screen  that  is  easy  to  clean 
and  that  cut  up  pieces  of  cane  floated 
out  of  the  field  which  clogged  drainage 
later  in  the  year.  Mr.  Carter  Wilkinson, 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  indicated  he 
had  been  successful  with  this  same 
method  on  a  large  acreage  several  years 
ago. 

The  writer  got  the  idea  that  perhaps 
the  Bush  Hog  could  be  placed  on  some 
of  the  tractor  mounted  loaders  already 
rigged  for  driving  and  operating  back- 
ward. A  check  with  two  growers  indi- 
cated this  could  be  done  with  some 
tractor  mounted  loaders. 

According  to  the  Matherne  Brothers, 
high  yield  award  winners  from  the  Thi- 
bodaux  area  of  Bayou  Lafourche,  cane 
left  standing  after  all  mills  are  closed 
can  be  handled  by  burning  this  cane 
in  late  February  and  thereafter  cultivate 
and  fertilize  the  cane  in  a  normal  way 
without  using  the  Bush  Hog.  According 
to  the  Matherne  Brothers,  tractors  run- 
ning over  the  rows  and  the  discs  chop- 
ping the  stalks  thrown  to  the  middles  of 
the  rows  destroys  whatever  the  fire 
misses  and  at  the  time  of  harvest  little 
or  none  of  this  will  get  to  the  heap  row. 
At  least  two  other  growers  have  men- 
tioned the  use  of  this  method. 

Several  growers  have  indicated  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  handle  stand- 
ing cane  than  to  cut  it  with  the  har- 
vester, burn  and  haul  out  in  the  conven- 
tional manner.  This  may  be  satisfactory 
for    one    to    ten    acres    but   for   a    large 
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acreage  this  can  be  costly  in  several 
ways.  Anyone  having  another  or  a  better 
way  of  removing  this  type  cane  from 
fields  is  kindly  asked  to  write  to  the 
League  so  this  information  can  be  passed 
on  to  others. 

A  disease  of  sugar  cane  called  "Smut" 
is  getting  closer  to  the  U.S.  mainland; 
and  only  recently,  November,  1976,  Ja- 
maica announced  the  disease  was  found 
on  several  properties. 

Jamaica  is  600  miles  from  Florida,  but 
only  100  miles  from  Cuba,  which  is  only 
100  miles  from  Florida. 

The  disease  forms  a  black  whip  like 
growth  from  the  terminal  or  top  bud  of 
the  cane  stalk.  These  pencil  size  whips 
range  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
few  feet.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  and  spreads  by  spores  carried  by 
wind. 

In  1971  the  disease  was  found  in  Ha- 
waii. Since  this  time  U.S.D.A.  scientists 
have  been  working  and  testing  Louisiana 
and  Florida  varieties  not  only  in  Hawaii 
but  in  Rhodesia,  Brazil,  and  India. 


How  this  disease  will  affect  the  U.S. 
cane  industries  is  not  now  known.  In 
some  countries  the  disease  has  caused 
serious  damage  and  in  others  the  dis- 
ease was  unimportant.  Nevertheless,  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Flor- 
ida Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Texas  Sugar 
Industry,  together  with  U.S.D.A.,  are 
cooperating  with  the  Jamaica  Sugar  In- 
dustry Research  Institute  to  test  cane 
varieties  grown  in  these  States.  The 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  private  agencies  men- 
tioned before  will  jointly  finance  the  re- 
search. 

Although  there  are  some  stop  gap 
measures  to  control  this  disease,  the  best 
and  only  permanent  method  to  overcome 
this  fungus  is  through  variety  resistance. 
At  this  time,  the  varieties  C.P.  48-103 
and  C.P.  61-37  appear  to  have  better 
resistance  to  this  disease  than  others 
grown  in  Louisiana.  Some  tests  also  show 
L.  62-96  has  moderate  resistance. 

This  disease  will  be  treated  in  more 
detail  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  in  this  column. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  ou r  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiry- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


95h  Congress  Convenes 


The  95th  Congress  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1977.  Its  composition  will  be 
little  changed  from  its  predecessor.  The 
biggest  change  will  be  in  the  leadership 
roles.  In  the  House,  Cong.  O'Neill  (D- 
MA)  is  the  new  Speaker,  and  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  aggressive  than  re- 
tired speaker  Albert.  He  is  also  consid- 
ered by  most  people  to  be  more  partisan. 
Cong.  Jim  Wright  ( D-TX )  is  considered 
a  moderate  and  will  be  the  Majority 
Leader.  Cong.  Rhodes  (R-AZ)  will  con- 
tinue as  Minority  Leader  in  the  House. 

On  the  Senate  side,  Sen.  Byrd  (D- 
W.V.)  will  be  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Sen.  Cranston  (D-CA)  will  be  the 
Democratic  Whip.  In  a  surprise  upset 
election,  Sen.  Baker  (R-TN)  defeated 
Sen.  Griffin  (R-MI)  for  the  Minority 
leadership. 

Many  issues  will  confront  the  95th 
Congress.  Some  will  be  carry  overs  from 
the  94th  Congress,  and  others  will  be 
new  issues  to  fulfill  platform  and  cam- 
paign pledges. 

The  first  big  question  facing  the  new 
Congress  and  the  new  President  will  be 
how  to  stimulate  the  economy,  and  to 
increase  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  decrease  the  unemployment  rate 
without  renewing  the  inflationary  forces. 
The  most  talked  about  means  is  through 
a  package  of  federal  spending  to  create 
jobs  and  make  some  tax  cuts.  The  issue 
of  wage  and  price  controls  has  apparent- 
ly been  put  to  rest  with  President-elect 
Carter  indicating  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  seek  control  authority. 


Other  major  issues  include:  (1)  The 
oil  company  divestiture  issue  failed  in 
the  last  Congress  and  had  as  its  major 
thrust  an  efiort  to  break  up  the  "ver- 
tically" integrated  companies.  The  issues 
this  session  may  be  on  "horizontal"  di- 
vestitures which  would  prohibit  the  oil 
companies  from  owning  interest  in  other 
sources  of  energy.  (2)  The  establish- 
ments of  a  consumer  protection  agency 
(which  passed  both  Houses  during  the 
last  Congress,  but  never  made  it  through 
a  conference)  to  act  as  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate with  power  to  intervene  in  vir- 
tually any  type  of  agency  or  court  action. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  this  proposal, 
if  passed,  would  add  an  unnecessary 
new  layer  of  bureaucracy.  (3)  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments,  which  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, will  again  be  proposed.  Undoubt- 
edly, such  amendments  will  again  in- 
clude a  proposal  to  assure  "no  significant 
deterioration"  of  air  quality  even  in  those 
areas  where  the  air  is  already  cleaner 
than  existing  national  standards.  This 
provision  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "no 
growth"  provision.  Other  issues  in  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  dealing  with 
"best  practical  technology"  and  "best 
available  technology"  will  certainly  be 
included.  (4)  One  of  the  major  subjects 
talked  about  during  the  campaign  was 
the  re-organization  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. President-elect  Carter  is  ex- 
pected to  seek  and,  undoubtedly,  will 
receive  the  authority  to  present  re-organ- 
ization plans  to  Congress,  which  if  not 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar!'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays!'  Carter  states. 
'Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' ." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation,^ 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEahillty 
to  you  and  nature 
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SUGAR  FARMERS 


I  would  like  to  share  a  little  information  with  the  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
consumers  concerning  the  American  farmer,  the  source  of  our  food  supply.  The 
farmer  is  a  consumer  also;  he  must  purchase  his  food,  clothes,  automobiles, 
machinery,  and  everything  else  he  needs  at  current  market  prices  which  he  has 
very  little  control  over  —  as  much  as  we  have. 

For  example,  he  needs  a  new  piece  of  equipment  on  his  farm.  The  price  is 
set,  not  by  supply  and  demand,  but  on  the  cost  of  producing  that  certain  item. 
He  argues  with  the  dealer,  but  ends  up  paying  the  price  anyway.  He  uses  his 
loan  for  the  equipment  and  it  is  delivered  to  his  farm.  He  uses  it  to  produce  the 
crop.  When  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  tide  is  turned.  He  does  not  and  cannot 
say  he  will  demand  a  certain  price  for  his  crop.  He  must  take  what  the  market 
has  to  offer.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  He  has  to  accept  the  price  that 
will  be  paid. 

So  it  is  with  the  South  Louisiana  sugarcane  farmer.  During  the  only  year  of 
the  high  sugar  prices,  he  received  what  the  market  paid.  He  also  paid  and  is 
still  paying  a  lot  more  for  everything  that  used  sugar,  and  even  a  lot  more  for 
materials  that  used  substitutes,  just  as  we  all  are.  But  —  the  price  of  sugar 
dropped  to  record  lows,  but  the  price  of  land,  rent,  labor,  use  of  capital  and 
machinery  did  not  go  down.  So  where  is  he?  He  is  caught  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  on  what  he  produces,  but  it  doesn't  have  much  effect  on  the  ma- 
terials he  buys. 

All  of  us  can't  work  in  plants,  offices,  schools  and  stores;  someone  has  to  be 
the  producer  of  our  food  supply.  Stop  to  realize  that  over  90  per  cent  of  our 
population  depend  on  less  than  4  per  cent,  those  we  call  farmers. 

Let's  not  be  critical  of  our  farmers  until  we  walk  a  mile  in  their  boots.  .  . 


MR.  JAMES  J.  IIUBBELL,  Director 
Vocational  Agriculture  F.F.A. 
Assumption  High  School 
Napoleonville,  Louisiana 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


*Missyour 

spring  herbicide  timing 
by  five  days  and 
you  may  be  throwing 
your  money  away." 


—  Chauvin  Wilkinson, 

Port  Allen,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


A.  J.  "BUD"  LANIE, 
YOUNGSVILLE,  LA 


PAUL  JONES, 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 

DU PONT  SALESMAN. 

PANEL  MODERATOR 


Headaches 
in  timing 
and  planning. 

Here's  what  six  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  said,  during 
a  recent  panel  discussion, 
about  weed  control, 
timing  and  planning. 


John  Evans: 


"One  thing  about  sugar  cane  following 
pasture  land  is  that  it  will  give  you  every 
kind  of  weed  problem  you  can  think  of. 
And  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
controlling  weeds  is  timing— getting  the 
herbicide  out  there  at  the  right  time.  Plant 
cane  has  never  been  a  problem  for  us, 
because  our  fall  application  generally  keeps 
it  pretty  clean  until  spring.  Then  we  have  to 
get  back  in  and  work  the  land  and  put  the 
chemicals  out.  But  in  stubble  cane,  bad 
weather  during  grinding  can  prevent  us 
from  getting  the  chemicals  on.  Then  the 
weeds  germinate  and,  once  that  happens, 
they're  a  whole  lot  harder  to  control  in  the 
spring." 


Shelby 
Robert: 


"Rainy  weather  last  fall  delayed  our 
planting,  so  we  were  trying  to  plant  sugar 
cane,  harvest  it  for  the  mill  and  also 


combine  soybeans.  With  so  much  to  do  at 
one  time,  we  called  in  Bel  Chemical  and 
had  them  make  a  modified  broadcast 
application  of  Sinbar,  so  we  won't  have  to 
hurry  to  retreat  the  plant  cane  this  spring. 
We  will  try  to  get  a  preemergence 
application  of  Sinbar  on  the  stubble  cane  in 
January  or  early  February,  then  use 
postemergence  herbicides  later  on  to  clean 
up  any  rhizome  Johnsongrass  or  other 
weeds  not  controlled  by  Sinbar." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"I  agree— timing  in  the  spring  is  what  gives 
us  trouble.  And  I've  heard  the  same 
complaints  both  from  growers  farming  500 
acres  and  those  with  7300  acres.  Sometimes 
it's  critical.  Miss  your  spring  herbicide 
timing  by  five  days,  and  you  may  be 
throwing  your  money  away." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"You're  saying  careful  planning  is  real 
important.  Isn't  part  of  this  having  an 
alternate  program  ready?" 

Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"That's  right.  The  problem  is  that 
sometimes  it's  too  much  of  a  mad  dash  to 
call  it  planned  or  well  thought-out.  If  your 
planned  program  gets  loose  from  you,  and 


you've  got  to  do  something  else  real  quick, 
this  can  get  pretty  expensive." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"Total  weed  control,  within  a  reasonable 
budget,  is  what  we  strive  for.  To  me  this 
means  choosing  the  right  herbicide  for  the 
weed  problems  we  have.  It  also  means 
using  a  postemerge  herbicide— if  we  need 
it— to  get  the  weeds  that  the  preemerge 
missed.  We  use  Sinbar  as  the  basis  for  our 
weed  control,  but  we  use  other  herbicides  to 
get  as  near  as  we  can  to  total  weed  control." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"With  the  money  situation  this  year,  we'll 
probably  narrow  our  band  treatment  this 
spring,  then  follow  with  a  layby  treatment 
in  the  middles.  On  stubble  cane,  we  use 
Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  our  spray 
equipment.  We  try  to  treat  all  the  stubble 
that  we  know  we  are  going  to  keep." 


John  Evans: 

"You  know,  if  money  was  so  tight  that  I  had 
to  put  on  just  one  herbicide  application,  I'd 
probably  get  it  out  in  January  or  February. 
I  know  I  can't  always  get  my  chemical  out 
then.  But  if  I  do,  that's  just  one  more  thing 
I've  got  out  of  the  way  before  getting  into 
fertilizing  and  other  spring  work.  Then  I'm 
sure  I've  at  least  got  weed  control." 

Chauvin  Wilkinson: 

"Well,  using  a  herbicide  just  once  in  the 
winter  is  a  pretty  long  shot.  December  and 
January  are  usually  our  rainy  months— and 
I  don't  think  we  could  safely  bank  on 
getting  our  herbicide  out  then.  But  we  can 
usually  bank  on  getting  it  out  some  time 
during  the  spring." 


Paul  Jones: 

"Because  of  weather  problems,  timing  of 
spring  application  of  herbicides  is  always  a 
worry.  My  plant  cane  can  wait,  because  I 
use  Sinbar  on  that  in  the  fall,  but  I'll 
retreat  it  in  late  March  or  early  April  with 
Fenac  and  Sinbar,  because  I  have  a 
brown-top  panicum  problem.  If  I  could 
predict  the  weather,  I'd  put  Sinbar  on  my 
stubble  cane  in  February,  but  it's  often  too 
wet  then.  I'd  rather  put  it  out  in  November 
and  December,  right  after  harvest,  than  take 
a  chance  of  not  getting  it  out  at  all." 

Sam  Duplantis: 

"The  only  thing  I  did  wrong  last  season 
was  to  try  to  make  my  herbicide  last  too 
long.  I  put  Sinbar  on  in  the  fall  and  it  still 
looked  so  good  in  the  spring  that  I  decided 
not  to  retreat.  Later  on,  I  had  a  real 
problem  with  crabgrass.  What  I  should 
have  done  was  put  on  more  Sinbar  in  the 
spring." 


Paul  Jones: 

"What  chemical  I  use  in  the  spring  depends 
a  lot  on  my  weed  problems." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Some  growers  who  don't  have  a 
Johnsongrass  problem  can  hold  off  with 
their  herbicide  until  late  November  or  early 
December.  If  that's  what  they  do,  they 
don't  have  to  come  in  again  until  they  put 
on  their  layby  spray.  Of  course,  with 
Johnsongrass,  you  can't  do  this." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"That's  for  sure.  Now  we  try  to  make  our 
winter  Sinbar  last  till  after  fertilizer  season. 
Then  we  put  on  a  half  pound  of  Sinbar 
when  we  lay  the  crop  by.  This  gives 
excellent  weed  control— the  crop  was  clean." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 
Fenac  is  a  trademark  of  Amchem  Products  Company. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


(JilJPlpAgrichernieals 


We've 
listened  to 
some  tall 
fish  stories 
in  our  time... 


Farmers  and  ranchers  can  match 
fish  tales  with  anyone.  That's 
one  more  reason  we  enjoy 
listening  to  them  so  much. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  give 
us  a  lot  of  down-to-earth 
information  and  advice  about  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  financing. 

They  also  tell  us  what  farmers  expect  from  lenders.  And  it  isn't  just  money,  they  say. 

They  also  expect  dependability  and  flexibility  in  service.  Plus  financially  related 

services,  such  as  financial  management  plans  .  .  .  better  record-keeping  .  .  .  and  family 

security  programs. 

They  also  want  to  do  business  with  people  who  believe  in  agriculture  — lenders  willing 

to  go  to  bat  for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  public  marketplace. 

We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933  —  many 

of  the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening  —  enough 

to  serve  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  each  year. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  a  fisherman. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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The  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  for  19761 

R.  j.  Matherne-,  H.  P.  Fanguy-,  and  Denver  T.  Loupe3 


This  census  reflects  the  rapid  changes 
in  varietal  acreages.  Some  varieties  can 
remain  in  production  for  only  a  few 
years  and  must  be  replaced  with  new 
varieties.  The  tremendous  influence  of 
mosaic  and  ratoon  stunting  diseases  on 
variety  yield  reduction  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  limited  usefulness  of  some  varieties. 

CP  61-37,  the  leading  variety  with  21 
percent  of  the  state  acreage,  showed 
very  little  change  in  acreage  since  1972. 
Acreage  of  CP  65-357,  the  second  lead- 
ing variety,  increased  rapidly  since  its 
release  in  1973.  It  was  grown  on  18  per- 
cent of  the  state  acreage.  CP  52-68, 
L  60-25,  and  L  62-96  showed  a  drop  in 
acreage. 

The  Sugarcane  variety  census  was  ob- 
tained through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Louisiana  County  Agents  from  the  sugar- 
cane producing  parishes.4  The  method 
used  to  estimate  the  variety  acreages  has 
been  previously  described  (5).  Parishes 
were  grouped  into  3  areas:  southeastern, 
southwestern,  and  northern  (6).  The 
total  acreage  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
crop  for  1976  was  325,000  acres  (1). 

No  single  variety  has  dominated  since 
1969,  when  CP  52-68  was  grown  on  40 
percent  of  the  state  acreage  (Table  1). 
This  variety,  released  18  years  ago, 
showed  a  7  percent  drop  in  acreage  from 
1975  to  1976.  Ten  of  the  17  parishes  had 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
this  variety.  Plowever,  St.  Charles,  Terre- 
bonne, St.  Mary,  and  Vermilion  Parishes 
showed  large  acreages  in  CP  52-68.  Cur- 


1  Research  at  this  location  is  clone  in  coopera- 
tion with  The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

2  Research  Agronomists,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Laboratory,  ARS„  USDA,  Houma,  La.  70360. 

'Specialist  (Agronomy)  and  Division  Leader 
(Plant  Science)  Louisiana  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  70:308. 

1  The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  following 
County  Agents  who  made  the  survey:  J. 
Abadie,  A.  Bergeron,  A.  Brackin,  A.  Cooley, 
I.  Creel,  S.  Deville,  L.  Favaron,  D.  Fontcnot, 
Jr.,  A.  Guidry,  D.  Landry,  T.  Miller,  L.  Simon, 
B.  Simpson,  C.  Songy,  F.  Swann,  Jr.,  and 
M.  Veillon. 


rent  low  yields  of  this  former  major 
variety  was  partially  offset  by  its  excel- 
lent harvestibility  (7). 

CP  48-103,  generally  adapted  to  the 
river  parishes,  was  grown  on  8  percent 
of  the  stage  acreage.  It  has  not  changed 
significantly  since  1968.  After  21  years  in 
commercial  production,  it  continues  to 
yield  well  in  several  southeastern  and 
northern  parishes  (Table  2). 

N  Co  310,  with  15  percent  of  the  state 
acreage,  remained  about  the  same.  How- 
ever, it  was  grown  on  40  percent  of  the 
southwestern  area.  It  has  been  grown 
commercially  in  Louisiana  for  22  years. 

L  60-25  dropped  6  percent  in  state 
acreage  in  1976.  All  areas  showed  about 
the  same  reduction.  L  60-25,  released  for 
its  early  maturity  and  high  sucrose,  at- 
tained major  variety  status  only  briefly. 
Its  yields  have  fallen  off  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  stubble  crop. 

CP  61-37  occupied  21  percent  of  the 
state  acreage  and  was  the  leading  vari- 
ety. It  has  occupied  19-21  percent  of  the 
state  acreage  since  1972.  It  was  more 
widely  grown  in  the  southeastern  and 
northern  areas. 

L  62-96  rapidly  reaches  a  peak  of  24 
percent  in  1974,  but  dropped  to  14  per- 
cent in  1976.  Acreages  of  this  variety 
were  reduced  about  equally  in  all  areas. 
Although  generally  well  adapted  to  the 
light  soils  of  St.  John  and  Vermilion  Par- 
ishes, these  parishes  reported  little  or  no 
acreage  of  L  62-96. 

L  65-69,  released  in  1972,  made  a  3 
percent  gain  in  acreage  in  1976.  This 
variety  is  difficult  to  harvest  when 
lodged  and  growers  are  maintaining  only 
token  acreages. 

CP  65-357,  3  years  after  its  release, 
increased  to  18  percent  of  the  state  acre- 
age. In  the  past  40  years,  only  Co  290 
and  CP  44-101  increased  in  acreage  this 
rapidly  (4).  All  areas  showed  a  large 
acreage  increase  in  this  variety. 

Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  rapid 
changes  in  varietal  acreages.  The  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  mosaic  and  ratoon 
stunting  disease  is  probably  a  big  factor 
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(2,  3,  8).  Since  I960,  CP  44-101,  CP  52- 
68,  L  60-25,  and  L  62-96  show  a  large 
decline  in  acreage.  CP  61-37  and  CP  65- 
357  are  the  only  two  varieties  that  are 
generally  adapted  and  recommended  for 
all  three-cane  growing  areas  of  Louisi- 


ana. 
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Table  1.     t 

Changes  in 

variety  utilization 

in  Louisiana 

in  the 

years 

1967-1976. 

Acreage  (percent  of  total) 

Variety 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

NCo  310 

9 

10 

13 

11 

9 

10 

10 

12 

14 

15 

CP  48-103 

12 

12 

10 

10 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

CP  52-68 

44 

49 

40 

32 

26 

25 

19 

15 

15 

8 

L  60-25 

Tr1 

2 

14 

27 

30 

25 

21 

17 

13 

7 

CP  61-37 

K^ 

Tr 

2 

9 

16 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

L  62-96 

R 

1 

5 

11 

19 

24 

21 

14 

L  65-69 

R 

1 

1 

4 

7 

CP  65-357 

R 

Tr 

3 

18 

1  Trace  —  less  than  1  percent. 

2  Year  released. 


Table  2.     1976  sugarcane  variety  census  of  all  areas  in  Louisiana. 

Louisiana 


Variety 


Southeastern        Southwestern        Northern        Total 
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percent 


Changes 
1975-1976 


CP  61-37 

25 

12 

30 

21 

0 

L  62-96 

17 

8 

17 

14 

-   7 

CP  52-68 

5 

13 

4 

8 

-  7 

N  Co  310 

2 

40 

3 

15 

+  1 

L  60-25 

10 

3 

6 

7 

-   6 

CP  48-103 

13 

0 

11 

8 

0 

L  65-69 

5 

9 

11 

7 

+  3 

CP  65-357 

20 

15 

14 

18 

+  15 

Other 

3 

0 

4 

2 

15 


CD 

i 
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Zi 

'i— 
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00 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it* 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


fV 


\ 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 
proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 
read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 
precautions,  and  let  it  work 
for  you.  Agricultural 
Products  Department, 
Midland, Michigan48640. 
DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

vetoed  by  either  he  House  or  Senate 
within  a  specific  time  period  would  take 
effect.  (5)  A  national  health  care  plan 
will  certainly  be  a  major  issue.  (6) 
Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
level  and  make  other  changes  in  the 
overtime  pay  and  exemptions  will  also 
be  considered.  Additionally  in  the  labor 
field,  it  is  expected  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  allows  states  to 
pass  Right-to-Work  laws,  and  there  will 
possibly  be  legislation  to  permit  farm 
workers  to  organize.  (7)  The  1973  Farm 
Bill  expires  on  December  31,  1977, 
which  necessitates  legislative  action  on 
programs  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat, 
etc.  Undoubtedly,  legislation  for  rice 
and  peanuts  will  also  be  considered; 
and,  hopefully,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  legislation  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  U.S.  sugar  producers. 

All  in  all,  the  first  session  of  the  95th 
Congress  will  no  doubt  be  interesting. 


BUY 


U.S 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 
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SUGAR  PEOPLE 


FROM 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


READ 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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1       Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPM  A  A 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  rHJUffll 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  &»*^"»w 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


<^fiCHE^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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Serials  Department 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Task  Force  Appointed 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
has  appointed  a  task  force  on  sugar  and 
sweetener  policy  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  administrative  action 
or  legislative  proposals.  The  group  is 
scheduled  to  make  an  interim  report  by 
mid-February. 

The  task  force  will  be  headed  by 
Robert  Stansberry,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Stansberry  was  among  the 
U.S.D.A.  employees  who  helped  ad- 
minister the  sugar  program  during  the 
years  in  which  the  Sugar  Act  was  in 
effect.  The  task  force  is  authorized  to 
obtain  help  and  information  from  other 
individuals  in  the  U.S.D.A. 

The  study  group  is  not  related  with 
the  sugar  investigation  being  held  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission.  The 
I.T.C.  investigation  has  recently  been 
sidetracked,  due  mainly  by  the  refusal 
of  the  corn  sweetener  producers  to  sub- 
mit information.  This  problem  is  cur- 
rently being  argued  in  court. 

This  unexpected  delay  by  the  I.T.C. 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  recommendation  by 


February  1,  as  requested  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  President. 
The  statutory  date  the  I.T.C.  must  make 
a  recommendation  is  March  17. 

Florida  Freeze 

The  Florida  sugar  industry  was  sub- 
jected to  freezing  temperatures  the  week 
of  January  16.  Temperatures  as  low  as 
18  degrees  were  reported.  On  at  least 
one  night,  temperatures  were  below 
freezing  for  8  to  14  hours. 

The  sugar  cane  harvest  was  about  50 
percent  complete  at  the  time  of  the 
freezes.  The  pre-crop  estimate  was  10.8 
million  tons  of  cane  to  be  harvested 
from  299,000  acres.  The  freezes  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  production  to  some 
extent. 

Texas  Crop 

The  Texas  sugar  industry  has  been 
having  its  hands  full  of  problems  also. 
Due  to  excessive  rainfall,  the  Texans 
have  been  unable  to  get  their  harvest- 
ing equipment  in  the  field.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  only  13  percent  of  the  crop 
*had  been  harvested.  Normally,  the  har- 
vest is  at  its  mid-point  at  the  end  of 
January. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Water  in  Fields  —  Richard  T.  Gibbens 


It  is  the  end  of  January  and  cane 
fields  all  over  the  cane  belt  are  wet  now 
and  have  been  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
This  condition  is  not  good  and  cane  will 
suffer  more  from  this  than  from  the 
numerous  freezes  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  harvest  of  the  1976  crop  and 
during  January  of  this  year.  None  of 
the  freezes  during  harvest  or  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  froze  the  ground  as 
the  severe  freeze  which  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary of  1962. 

Cane  growers  should  do  everything 
possible  to  drain  fields  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  drain 
badly  harvest  damaged  stubble  fields 
but  it  is  a  job  which  must  be  done. 
Rain  and  cold  weather  have  interfered 
with  this  job  thus  far  and  there  is  much 
water  standing  in  many  fields  around 
the  belt. 

Although  the  combination  of  both  wet 
and  cold  soil  is  not  a  condition  which 
encourages  good  stands,  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  find  good  seed  pieces  in  plant 
cane  and  good  stubble  pieces  at  the  end 
of  January  in  spite  of  earlier  adverse 
weather.  Weather  conditions  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  usually  have  a  greater 
influence  on  stands  than  January  con- 
ditions. It  is,  however,  far  better  to  go 
into  February  with  cane  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  earlier  adverse  condi- 
tions. Seed  pieces  looked  good  immedi- 
ately following  the  January,  1962,  severe 
freeze,  but  stands  were  not  good  later 
that  year.  Most  growers  blamed  the  low 
temperature,  reported  as  9°F  in  some 
areas,  for  the  poor  stands.  January  and 
early  February  surveys,  to  determine 
seed  piece  conditions,  have  not  been 
the  best  indication  of  what  stands  will 
be  on  April  1st.  Weather  conditions  in 
late  February  and  March  can  do  much 
to  change  what  an  earlier  survey  may 
have  indicated.  Favorable  weather  in 
February  and  March  is  more  often 
associated  with  good  crops  and  adverse 


weather  at  this  time  is  associated  with 
average  to  poor  stands  in  that  year. 

After  all  this  theory  and  perhaps  some 
double-talk,  the  important  thing  now, 
after  draining  fields,  is  for  every  grower 
to  "KEEP  SOME  EXTRA  STUBBLE 
JUST  IN  CASE."  Don't  plow  out  all 
stubble  intended  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
normal  rotation.  Keep  enough  to  fill  in 
if  some  other  plant  or  stubble  cane  fails. 
This  is  always  good  insurance  and  it  is 
a  practice  that  costs  very  little. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  lost  a 
good  and  loyal  friend  last  month.  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Gibbens  died  January  1,  1977 
at  the  age  of  74.  Better  known  as  Dick 
by  all  those  who  loved  and  admired  him, 
he  served  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
well  in  many  jobs.  He  was  a  researcher 
with  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal  Point,  Florida, 
Station  for  nine  years  working  with  the 
variety  development  program  for  Louis- 
iana. Dick  also  worked  in  research  in 
Cuba.  Following  this  he  returned  to 
Louisiana  to  manage  the  fields  of  Harry 
L.  Laws  and  Company,  Inc.,  near  Port 
Allen,  Louisiana.  Dick  later  moved  to 
South  Coast  Corporation  at  Mathews, 
La.  where  he  was  in  charge  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Raceland  and  Georgia  Planta- 
tions. He  was  a  past  supervisor  of  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Board  of 
Lafourche-Terrebonne  District.  In  1959, 
Dick  received  The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Farmer  of  the  Year  Award.  He  was 
also  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

Most  of  all  the  writer  remembers  Dick 
as  a  good  friend  and  an  excellent  co- 
operator  in  research.  He  gave  much  time 
and  thought  to  research  projects  placed 
on  oroperties  where  he  was  in  charge. 
Dick  worked  closely  with  L.S.U.,  the 
U.S.D.A.,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  the  variety  development  work. 

Richard  T.  Gibbens  was  a  good  hus- 
band and  father  and  will  be  missed  most 
of  all  by  his  family. 
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When  a 
farmer  talks, 
i  we  listen . . . 


More  than  300,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 
PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  of 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

TCA  members  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  farmers  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  oi  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-640S 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Committee  Assignments  Made  to 
House  Agriculture  Committee 

New  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in- 
clude Leon  Panetta  of  California;  Ike 
Skelton  of  Missouri;  Joseph  Ammerman 
of  Pennsylvania;  Jerry  Huckaby  of  Lou- 
isiana; Dan  Glickman  of  Kansas;  and 
Daniel  Akaka,  Hawaii.  New  on  the  Re- 
publican side  are  Thomas  Coleman  of 
Missouri  and  Ron  Marlenee  of  Mon- 
tana. There  remains  one  vacancy  on  the 
Democratic  side  yet  to  be  filled. 

ITC  Sugar  Hearing  Report 
Ensnarled  in  Legal  Maneuverings 

The  ITC  has  brought  an  enforcement 
action  in  U.S.  District  Court  to  compell 
ten  corn  sweetener  producers  to  show 
cause  why  they  have  not  responded  to 
the  ITC  questionnaire  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sugar  investigation.  On 
Wednesday,  January  19th,  the  corn 
sweetener  producers  filed  a  document 
request  with  District  Court  Judge  Pratt 
for  four  categories  of  ITC  documents. 
Judge  Pratt,  in  turn,  granted  them  a 
hearing   on   Friday,  January  21st. 

Among  the  ITC  documents  requested 
by  the  corn  sweetener  producers  was 
the  draft  of  a  staff  report  on  the  sugar 
investigation.  At  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  ITC  late  Friday,  January  21st, 
the  Commission  decided  to  grant  pro- 
duction of  two  of  the  items  requested 
by  the  corn  sweeteners  (a  tape  of  the 
ITC  hearing  on  December  18th,  and  all 
information  in  the  ITC  on  the  relevence 
of  the  corn  producer  questionnaire). 
They  further  decided  to  ask  for  recon- 
sideration with  reference  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  staff  report  and  a  red-jacket 
actijn  memorandum  that  was  circulated 
within  the  ITC  for  a  decision  on  whe- 
ther to  grant  or  deny  an  early  motion 
by  the  corn   sweeteners  not  to   comply 


with  the  order  to  produce  answers   to 
the  questionnaire. 

The  Commission  also  moved  to  in- 
form the  President  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that,  because  of  the  refusal 
by  the  corn  sweetener  producers  to  com- 
ply with  the  ITC  questionnaires,  the  ITC 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  and  make  a 
recommendation  in  the  Sugar  Investi- 
gation bv  February  1,  as  requested  by 
Senate  Finance  and  previously  intended 
by  the  ITC.  The  statutory  date  by  which 
an  ITC  recommendation  must  be  issued 
by  March  17,  1977. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the 
staff  report  to  the  ITC  on  the  Sugar  In- 
vestigation scheduled  for  3  p.m.,  Mon- 
day, January  24th,  and  the  ITC  report 
on  the  Sugar  Investigation  scheduled  for 
February  1,  both  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Judge  Pratt  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
for  January  26th  for  a  return  by  the 
corn  sweetener  respondents  on  the  show- 
cause  order.  As  a  result  of  die  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  ask  for  reconsideration, 
the  hearing  set  for  January  26th,  may 
be  delayed. 
Crop  Plantings  Report 

The  U.S.D.A.,  on  January  21st,  issued 
its  prospective  crop  plantings  report 
based  on  voluntary  responses  of  grow- 
ers to  a  mail  survey  about  January  1st. 
Highlights  of  the  report  were  a  drop 
in  sugar  beet  plantings  of  approximately 
7%,  with  a  15%  reduction  in  California; 
19%  in  Colorado;  20%  in  Idaho;  3%  in- 
crease in  Minnesota;  and  2%  increase  in 
North  Dakota.  Overall  acreage  indicated 
1,423,000  as  compared  to  1,527,000  in 
1976. 

Other  crops,  corn,  12%  increase,  Du- 
rum Wheat,  39%  decrease;  spring  wheat, 
10%  decrease;  rice  8V2%  decrease;  cotton, 
10%  increase;  and  soybeans,  5%%  in- 
crease. 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


I   C 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 
proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 
read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 
precautions,  and  let  it  work. 
for  you.  Agricultural 
Products  Department, 
Midland, Michigan48640. 
DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practices 
For  Sugarcane  Production  in  Louisiana,  19771 


General  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility 
recommendations  based  on  results  ob- 
tained in  field  experiments  conducted 
each  year  throughout  the  sugarcane  pro- 
ducing areas  of  Louisiana  are  made  an- 
nually. The  recommendations  are  sug- 
gested for  use  when  results  from  soil 
tests  are  not  available.  When  possible, 
fertilization  should  be  based  on  soil  test 
results. 

Research  has  shown  that  additions  of 
micronutrients  —  iron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper,  boron,  or  molybdenum— are  not 
needed  for  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana. 

A  cane  grower  should  consult  the 
county  agent  before  considering  the  use 
of  fertilizer  practices  not  mentioned  in 
the  recommendations. 

Rates  of  Application 

Common  sources  of  solid  and  liquid 
fertilizers  are  about  equal  in  their  effec- 
tiveness for  production  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  The  per  acre  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  applying  should  be  the  basis 
for  selecting  fertilizer  materials. 

Response  to  fertilizer  by  stubble  cane 
is  usually  higher  than  response  by  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  grown  on  silty  clay 
loam  and  clay  soils  normally  responds 
more  to  higher  levels  of  nitrogen  and 
to  phosphorus  and  sulphur  than  cane 
grown  on  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  soils, 
whereas,  the  reverse  is  normally  true  for 
response  to  potassium.  Although  yields 
may  be  generally  lower,  the  older  the 
stubble,  the  greater  the  response  to  fer- 
tilizer. 

Fertilizer  prices  should  remain  the 
same  as  last  year  and  there  should  be 
an  adequate  supply;  however,  growers 
must  continue  to  do  a  good  job  in  tim- 


1  Prepared  by  Drs.  Olen  1).  uCurtiS  and 
DTenverT.  Loupe,  Louisiana  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  based  on  research  conducted 
by  Drs.  Laron  E.  Golden  and  Ray  Ricaud, 
Agronomy  Department,  LSU  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment   Station. 


ing  and  method  of  application.  The  use 
of  the  lower  rates  of  nitrogen  in  the 
recommended  range  may  be  advisable 
for  high  yielding  varieties  that  have  a 
tendency  to  lodge.  The  use  of  potash 
on  silt  loam  soils  which  test  medium 
low  to  low  in  exchangeable  K  has  in- 
creased the  net  yield  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  with  all  varieties  of  stubble 
cane  and  with  plant  cane  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Additional  sugar  vields  per  acre 
in  high-sucrose  canes  have  been  found 
due  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  potash 
on  sucrose  content  or  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane,  especially  during  the  first  half  of 
the  harvest  season. 

Mississippi  River  and 
Bayou  Lafourche  Areas 

Plant  Cane— The  following  rates  should 
be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  on  all  soil  types  and  80  pounds 
of  K20  per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt 
loam  soils. 

Stubble  Cane  —  Nitrogen  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  120  to  140  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils 
and  140  to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
clay  loam  and  clay  soils.  Eighty  pounds 
of  K_>0  per  acre  is  needed  on  the  sandy 
and  silt  loam  soils.  The  application  of 
40  pounds  of  P2Og  and  12  to  24  pounds 
of  sulphur  per  acre  has  increased  yields 
on  some  clay  loam  and  clay  soil. 

Bayou  Teche  Area 

Plant  Cane  —  The  following  rates 
should  be  applied:  80  to  120  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  40  pounds  of  P-O.-,  and  80 
pounds  of  Kl.O  per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane— The  rates  of  nitrogen 
used  should  be  120  to  140  pounds  per 
acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt  loam  soils 
and  140  to  160  pounds  per  acre  on  the 
clay  loam  and  clay  soils.  Most  soils  of 
this  area  need  40  pounds  of  P205  and 
80  pounds  of  K^O  per  acre.  Fertilizing 
with  12  to  24  pounds  of  sulphur  per 
acre  has  increased  yields  at  several  loca- 
tions,   particularly    where    the    top    soil 
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or  both  the  top  and  sub  soils  are  clay 
loams  or  clay. 

Red  River  Area 

Plant  Cane— On  all  soil  types,  120  to 
140  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  needed.  Cane 
grown  on  soils  known  to  be  low  in  K 
should  be  fertilized  with  80  pounds  of 
K20  per  acre. 

Stubble  Cane  —  The  following  rates 
should  be  used:  120  to  140  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  on  the  sandy  and  silt 
loam  soils,  140  to  160  pounds  per  acre 
on  the  clay  loam  and  clay  soils  and  80 
pounds  of  K20  per  acre  on  soils  known 
to  be  low  in  extractable  K. 

Seed  Cane  For  All  Areas 

The  highest  fertilizer  levels  within 
rates  recommended  for  an  area  should 
be  used  for  seed  cane  production. 

Time  and  Method  of  Application 

Spring— Fertilizer  should  be  applied  in 
the  spring  as  a  vertical  band  to  a  depth 
of  6  to  12  inches  on  both  sides  of  the 
row.  Subsoiling  of  existing  stands  of 
cane  for  deeper  fertilizer  placement 
usually  results  in  depressed  yields. 

When  only  one  fertilizer  application 
is  to  be  made,  research  shows  that  yields 
tend  to  be  higher  if  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied at  recommended  rates  in  April  or 
early  May  rather  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  l 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen  —  When 
rates  of  nitrogen  at  120  pounds  per  acre 
or  higher  are  used,  split  applications  may 
be  beneficial.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
and  the  remainder  during  June.  The  sec- 
ond application  may  be  either  by  ground 
or  aerial  means. 

When  a  late  application  of  nitrogen  is 
made,  satisfactory  sucrose  may  not  be  ob- 
tained until  a  date  later  than  normal  har- 
vest. 

Ammonium  nitrate  is  usually  a  better 
source  of  nitrogen  than  urea  when  ap- 
plied on  the  soil  surface. 
Fall  —  Fall  fertilization,  especially  with 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended.  Fertilizer 
efficiency  is  usually  less  for  fall  applica- 
tion than  for  spring  application. 


Soil  Fertility  Improvement 
Recommendations 
Liming  —  Where  the  soil  pH  is  below  6.0, 
lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil  test 
recommendations.  Liming  materials  may 
include  agricultural  limestone,  dolomitic 
limestone  and  cement  kiln  dust. 
Filter  Press  Mud  —  Per  acre  rates  as  high 
as  20  tons  of  dry  matter  directly  from  the 
factory,  or  as  high  as  80  tons  of  dry  mat- 
ter if  obtained  from  material  which  has 
been  stored  several  years,  may  be  used 
on  fallow  land  or  stubble,  preferably 
stubble  to  be  plowed  out.  Where  substan- 
tial quantities  of  filter  mud  are  applied, 
phosphate  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
fertilizer  used  on  the  area  for  a  few  years, 
and  rates  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  sulphur 
should  be  increased. 
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WANT  TO   BUY 

806  International  Diesel  engine  or 
whole  tractor,  if  reasonable.  Contact 
Alex,  phone  (504)  879-2316. 
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carefully  and  use  only  as  di 
al  Division,  Monmouth  Jun 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,   INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Petera  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

S39  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BUY 


U.S 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCIIAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

IE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
INC. 
P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Sugar  ca 
growers 

disagree 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

<JE£p>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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Sugarcane  Variety  Outfield  Experiments 
in  Louisiana  During  1975.1  2 

Hugh  P.  Fanguy  and  Charles  A.  Richard 


Introduction 

The  outfield  variety  testing  program 
is  used  to  determine  the  potential  of 
new  varieties  in  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane-growing area.  Sugarcane  variety 
yield  data  was  obtained  at  13  locations 
during  1975.  Seven  of  the  locations  were 
supervised  by  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Sug- 
arcane Field  Laboratory  and  six  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Sugar  Sta- 
tion. The  outfield  variety  testing  pro- 
gram is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Station,  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

New  Variety  Status 
CP  67-412  was  released  to  the  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  industry  in  June  1975 
(3).  At  the  time  of  its  release,  the  re- 
sults from  54  plant  cane  and  stubble 
experiments  indicated  that  it  was  high 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  moderate 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  During  1974 
(4),  CP  67-412  produced  very  good 
yields  in  the  outfield  plots.  The  only 
commercial  variety  that  exceeded  CP 
67-412  in  the  1974  results  was  CP  65- 
357.  In  1975,  the  relative  ranking  of 
CP  67-412  was  lower  than  in  1974.  CP 
67-412  has  consistently  produced  very 
good  stubble  stands  in  the  outfield  ex- 
periments. It  also  has  wide  drooping 
leaves  that  shade  the  row  early  in  the 
growing  season  and  help  suppress  weed 
growth.  The  biggest  disadvantage  of  CP 


Research  Agronomist,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Laboratory,  Southern  Region,  ARS,  USDA, 
Houma,  LA  and  Assistant  Professor,  Sugar 
Station,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion,  Baton   Rouge,   LA. 

1  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

2  Outfield  results  obtained  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Donnie  J).  Garrison,  Research  Tech- 
nician, U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory,  and 
Howard  Robichaux  and  Windell  Jackson,  Ag- 
ronomists, American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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67-412  is  its  susceptibility  to  mosaic  dis- 
ease, however,  limited  yield  data  indi- 
cate it  has  tolerance  to  the  disease.  (H. 
Koike,  Personal  Communication,  1976). 
Four  varieties,  CP  70-300,  CP  70-330, 
L  70-16,  and  L  70-65,  were  sent  to  the 
secondary  increase  stations  during  1975. 
Plant  cane  data  on  the  new  varieties 
was  obtained  on  light  and  heavy  soil 
during   1975. 

Seasonal  Conditions 

The  last  killing  freeze  experienced  at 
the  Houma  Laboratory  was  on  January 
15,  1975  when  28°F  was  recorded.3  A 
marginal  freeze  was  experienced  by  all 
but  the  southern  part  of  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  area  on  February  7  and  8. 
The  low  temperature  at  Baton  Rouge 
was  28  °F  on  the  7th  and  29  °F  on  the 
8th.  The  young  growth  of  CP  65-357 
was  severely  damaged  because  the  va- 
riety has  low  leaf  cold  tolerance.  CP 
65-357  does  have  a  high  degree  of  ma- 
ture stalk  cold  tolerance. 

1975  was  a  very  wet  year;  rainfall 
was  especially  high  from  May  thru 
August.  A  total  of  44.35  inches  of  rain 
was  recorded  at  the  Houma  Labora- 
tory during  this  period.  This  was  17.47 
inches  above  normal.  The  excessive  rain- 
fall made  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane 
crop  difficult  and  land  preparation  al- 
most impossible.  Of  the  three  heavy  soil 
locations,  one  was  not  planted  due  to 
excessive  moisture. 

The  1975  crop  was  generally  erect  and 
no  hurricanes  entered  the  area.  The 
months  of  October  thru  December  were 
average  to  below  average  in  rainfall.  The 
combination  of  erect  sugarcane  and  dry 
conditions  made  harvesting  easier  and 
more  economical.  The  first  killing  freeze 
occurred  on  December  19  when  25 °F 
was  recorded  at  Houma.  Most  growers 


:;  Climatological  data  for  Louisiana,  January, 
1975,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ash- 
ville,  North  Carolina. 
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and  processors  had  completed  hauling 
and  milling  operations  and  the  freeze 
had  little  or  no  economic  impact  on  the 
1975  crop.  The  average  yield  was  21  net 
tons  of  cane  per  acre,  which  is  lower 
than  the  1969-74  state  average  of  23 
tons.  A  record  high  of  198  pounds  of 
sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane  for  the  1975 
crop  was  the  highest  attained  by  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Experimental  Procedures 

The  replicated  outfield  experiments 
were  planted  by  hand  during  Septem- 
ber and  October  on  standard  6-ft  rows. 
The  plots  were  3  rows  wide  and  32  ft 
long,  with  4-ft  pathways  between  plots. 
Harvesting  the  experiments  began  on 
October  14.  The  plots  were  cut  by  plan- 
tation-owned soldier  type  harvesters  and 
weighed  with  a  tractor  mounted  hydrau- 
lic loader  and  scale.  Harvesting  began 
with  the  second  stubble  experiments,  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  stubble  and  then 
plant  cane.  Harvesting  of  all  outfield 
experiments  was  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Other  techniques  used  in  obtaining 
results  from  the  outfield  experiments 
have  been  described  in  previous  pub- 
lications ( 1 )   ( 4 ) . 

Results 
Plant  Cane  -  Light  Soil 

L  70-16  and  CP  70-321  were  the  high- 
est yielding  varieties  in  sugar  per  acre 
in  the  combined  plant  cane  experiments 
(Table  1).  Both  varieties  were  equal  to 
CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but 
higher  in  sugar  per  ton  of  ^  me  and  sugar 
per  acre.  CP  70-300,  CP  70-330,  and  L 
70-30  were  not  significantly  different 
from  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  acre.  The 
three  varieties  were  equal  to  CP  65-357 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  higher  in 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  CP  67-412  was 
lower  than  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane, 
sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per  acre  in  the 
plant  cane  light  soil  experiments. 

First  Stubble  -  Light  Soil 

The  yield  data  on  one  experimental 
and  six  commercial  varieties  is  shown 
in  Table  2.  The  experimental  variety 
L  61-67  produced  the  lowest  yields  in 


tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  was  highest 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Three  varie- 
ties, CP  61-37,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69, 
were  equal  to  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per 
acre.  L  65-69  was  also  equal  to  CP  65- 
357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  L  62-96  was  lower  than 
CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but 
higher  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  CP  61- 
37  was  higher  than  CP  65-357  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  but  lower  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  CP  67-412  was  lower  than 
CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  acre  but  equal  to  it  in  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane. 

Second  Stubble  —  Light  Soil 

CP  65-357  was  significantly  higher  in 
sugar  per  acre  than  the  five  other  com- 
mercial varieties  in  the  second  stubble 
experiments  (Table  3).  CP  61-37  was 
equal  to  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  and  L  62-96  and  L  60-25  were  also 
equal  to  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  CP  67-412  was  equal  to  L  62-96 
and  L  65-69  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
CP  67-412  was  intermediate  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane,  being  lower  than  CP  65-357, 
but  higher  than  CP  61-37.  L  60-25  was 
lower  than  the  other  commercial  varie- 
ties in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar 
per  acre. 

Plant  Cane  —  Heavy  Soil 

The  relative  ranking  on  light  and  heavy 
soil  was  close  for  most  of  the  varieties. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions.  CP  70-330 
ranked  4th  on  light  soil  but  was  the 
leading  variety  on  heavy  soil  in  sugar 
per  acre,  ( Table  4 ) .  L  70-30  moved  from 
5th  on  light  soil  to  last  on  heavy  soil. 
CP  67-412  moved  from  13th  on  light 
soil  to  8th  on  heavy  soil.  CP  67-412, 
which  has  yielded  well  in  heavy  soil 
experiments  in  the  past,  was  equal  to 
CP  61-37  and  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  sugar  per  acre.  CP  67-412 
was  lower  than  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  but  higher  than  CP  61-37. 

First  Stubble  —  Heavy  Soil 

The  leading  variety  in  the  first  stub- 
ble heavy  soil  experiments  was  CP  65- 
357  (Table  5).  It  was  higher  than  all 
the  other   varieties    except   CP   67-412. 
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The  lowest  yielding  variety  was  L  62- 
96,  which  is  neither  adapted  nor  recom- 
mended for  heavy  soil. 

Plant  Cane  Light  Soil  Results  by  Areas 

There  was  very  little  difference  in 
rank  between  varieties  tested  in  the 
Mississippi  River-Bayou  Lafourche  area 
and  the  Bayou  Teche  area  (Tables  6 
and  7).  Several  of  the  L  and  CP  70 
series  varieties  ranked  high  in  both 
areas.  L  65-69  was  equal  to  CP  65-357 
in  sugar  per  acre  in  both  areas.  CP  61- 
37  was  equal  to  CP  65-357  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  area,  but  lower  in  the 
Bayou  Teche  area.  N  Co  310  ranked 
last  in  both  areas,  although  it  was  not 
significantly  lower  than  CP  67-412  in 
the  Bayou  Teche  area. 

Summary 
Experimental  Varieties 

L  70-16  produced  high  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  sugar  per  acre  in  the  plant 
cane  experiments.  L  70-16  was  lodged 
and  difficult  to  harvest  at  some  loca- 
tions. 

L  70-65  was  fair  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  sugar  per  acre.  It  was  brittle 
and  was  verv  susceptible  to  sugarcane 
borer  damage  during  1975   (2). 

CP  70-300  produced  good  yields  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per 
acre.  It  has  shown  a  low  tolerance  to 
mosaic  at  some  locations. 

CP  70-330  produced  good  yields  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  It  has  good  borer  resistance 
and  produced  good  heavy  soil  yields. 

CP  70-321  produced  well  in  tons  per 
acre  and  sugar  per  ton  yields.  It  had 
the  highest  degree  of  borer  resistance 
among  the  '70  series  varieties  and  will 
be  a  candidate  for  the  secondary  in- 
crease stations  during  1976. 

Once  discarded,  I,  61-67  was  reintro- 
duced to  the  outfield  testing  system  be- 
cause of  its  very  high  sucrose  and  erect  - 
ness.  It  was  the  lowest  yielding  variety 
in  tons  per  acre  in  the  plant  cane  and 
first  stubble  experiments  during  1975. 
Its  low  tonnage  makes  it  unacceptable 
as  a  commercial  variety  in  Louisiana. 


Commercial  Varieties 

CP  65-357  either  led,  or  was  in  the 
top  group  of  commercial  varieties  in 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  in  all  tests  dur- 
ing 1975.  Its  use  by  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane growers  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soil  is  rapidly  expanding. 

CP  61-37  continues  to  lead  experi- 
mental and  commercial  varieties  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  in  most  outfield  ex- 
periments. CP  61-37  was  more  erect 
during  1975  than  in  previous  years. 

CP  67-412  was  lower  than  CP  65-357 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  light  soil 
but  equal  to  it  in  the  heavy  soil  ex- 
periments. CP  67-412  was  higher  than 
CP  61-37  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in 
most  of  the  experiments.  It  is  well 
adapted  to   the   heavy   soils. 

L  62-96  was  low  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  high  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  light  soils  of 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  industry. 

L  65-69  continued  to  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  mosaic  resistance  at  the  out- 
field and  commercial  level.  It  was  also 
more  erect  and  easier  to  harvest  during 
1975  than  in  the  past. 

N  Co  310,  although  a  low  producer 
in  the  outfield  experiments,  continues  to 
be  a  major  variety  in  the  southwestern 
area  of  the  State.  It  is  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  mechanical  harvesting. 
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Table  1.      Combined  analysis  of  8  USD  A  and  LSU  plan  cane  experiments  on 
on  light  soil  during  1975. 

Tons  of  Sugar  per                         Sugar 

cane  ton                                 per 

Variety                     per  acre  of  cane                             acre 


tons 

pounds 

pounds 

L  70-16 

31.92  a1 

262.2  a 

8396  j 

i 

CP  70-321 

32.18  a 

252.2 

be 

8114$ 

i 

CP  70-300 

30.15   b 

257.0  ab 

7747 

b 

CP  70-330 

30.74   b 

250.1 

cd 

7688 

b 

L  70-30 

30.32   b 

245.5 

de 

7443 

b 

CP  65-357 

31.34  ab 

237.4 

f 

7441 

b 

CP  61-37 

32.38  a 

220.2 

g 

7129 

c 

L  70-65 

28.24      cd 

248.5 

cd 

7017 

cd 

L  65-69 

28.73      c 

240.2 

ef 

6901 

cd 

L  62-96 

27.36       de 

246.6 

cd 

6746 

cl 

L  61-67 

24.50           f 

260.3  a 

6377 

e 

CP  70-401 

26.50          e 

236.7 

f 

6273 

e 

CP  67-412 

28.37      cd 

221.0 

g 

6270 

e 

N  Co  310 

28.27      cd 

199.3 

h 

5635 

f 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 


Table  2. 


Variety 


Combined  analysis  of  9  USDA  and  LSU  first  stubble  experiments  on 
light  soil  during  1975. 


Tons  of 

cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per 

ton 

of  cane 


Sugar 
per 
acre 


L  65-69 
CP  65-357 
L  62-96 

tons 

29.23    be1 
28.76      cd 
27.32          ef 

pounds 

238.0      c 
234.0      cd 
246.0   b 

pounds 

6957  a 
6730  ab 
6721  ab 

CP  61-37 
CP  67-412 
L  61-67 

30.81  a 

26.93 

23.69 

f 

g 

213.5          e 
229.7       d 

258.7  a 

6578   b 
6186      c 
6129       d 

N  Co  310 

28.03 

de 

198.1           f 

5553       d 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 
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Table  3.      Combined  analysis  of  8  USDA  and  LSU  first  stubble  experiments  on 
on  light  soil  during  1975. 


Variety 


Tons  of 

cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per 
ton 
of 


cane 


Sugar 
per 
acre 


tons 

pounds 
228.1  a 

pounds 

CP  65-357 

25.04  a1 

5712  a 

L  62-96 

22.90   b 

227.1  a 

5200   b 

CP  61-37 

24.38  a 

203.5        d 

4961    be 

L  65-69 

22.43    b 

220.6    b 

4947   be 

CP  67-412 
L  60-25 


22.73 
17.15 


214.6      c 
224.3  ab 


4878 
3847 


1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 

Table  4.      Combined  analysis  of  3  USDA  and  LSU  plant  cane  experiments  on 
on  heavy  soil  during  1975. 


Variety 


Tons  of 

cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per 

ton 
of  cane 


Sugar 
per 
acre 


tons 

pounds 

pounds 

CP  70-330 

23.73  a1 

261.6      cd 

6208  a 

CP  70-300 

22.46  ab 

273.6    b 

6146  a 

L  70-16 

20.55   be 

288.8  a 

5935  ab 

CP  70-321 
L  70-65 
CP  61-37 

20.68   be 
19.65      c 
23.70  a 

275.1  b 
276.6   b 

228.2  f 

5688  ab 
5437   be 
5408   be 

CP  65-357 
CP  67-412 
CP  70-401 

20.12   be 
22.33  ab 
19.43      c 

267.7   be 
240.5          e 
261.5      cd 

5384      cd 
5370     cd 
5081      cd 

L  65-69 
L  60-25 
N  Co  310 

18.76      cd 
19.44      c 
20.24   be 

267.9   be 
254.5       d 
232.2          ef 

5027     cd 
4946      cd 
4700       de 

L  70-30 

16.86       d 

251.7       d 

4245          e 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 


Table  5. 

Combined  analysis  of  3  USDA  and  LSU  first  stubble 
on  heavy  soil  during  1975. 

experiments  on 

Variety 

Tons  of 

cane 
per  acre 

Sugar  per 

ton 

of  cane 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

tons 

pounds 

pounds 

CP  65-357 
CP  67-412 
CP  61-37 

17.69  a1 
17.51  a 

16.70  a 

254.0  ab 
240.2   be 
235.0      cd 

4494  a 
4206  ab 
3924   b 

N  Co  310 
L  65-69 
L  62-96 

16.88  a 
14.47    b 
11.94      c 

224.3        d 
261.0  a 

257.5  a 

3787   b 
3776    b 
3075      c 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at   the   5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 
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Table  6.  Combined  analysis  of  4  USDA  and  LSU  first  stubble  experiments  on 
light  soil  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  Bayou  Lafourche  areas  during 
1975. 


Variety 


Tons  of 

cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per 

ton 

of  cane 


Sugar 
per 
acre 


tons 

pounds 

pounds 

L  70-16 

31.15  ab1 

260.4  a 

8111a 

CP  70-321 

31.89  a 

249.7   be 

7963  ab 

L  70-30 

30.76  abc 

248.5   be 

7644   be 

CP  70-300 
CP  70-330 
CP  61-37 


29.15  cd 
29.56  bed 
31.81  a 


254.5  ab 

245.6  cd 

222.7  f 


7419  cd 
7260  cd 
7084       de 


CP  65-357 
L  70-65 
L  65-69 


L  62-96 
CP  67-412 
CP  70-401 


29.66 

28.14 
28.31 


bed 
de 
de 


26.59  a 

27.38 
25.59 


ef 


237.9 
248.9 
235.0 


de 


be 


241.4 
224.4 
236.7 


cde 


7055 

de 

7003 

de 

6654 

ef 

6418 

ft 

6144 

g 

6058 

§ 

L  61-67 

N  Co  310 


23.50 

28.20 


de 


255.7  ab 

182.8 


6008 
5155 


1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 


Table  7.      Combined  analysis  of  3  USDA  and  LSU  first  stubble  experiments  on 
light  soil  in  the  Bayou  Teche  area  during  1975. 


Variety 

Tons  of 

Sugar  per 

Sugar 

caee 

ton 

per 

per  acre 

of  cane 

acre 

tons 

pounds 

pounds 

L  70-16 

30.54  a1 

271.4  a 

8288  a 

CP  70-300 

29.88  ab 

262.9  ab 

7854  ab 

CP  70-321 

29.99  ab 

260.8    be 

7821  ab 

CP  70-330 
CP  65-357 
L  70-30 


29.53  ab 
29.61  ab 

29.05  ab 


259.8 
246.6 

240.3 


be 


de 
e 


7673    b 
7304   be 
6980     cd 


L  65-69 
L  70-65 
L  62-96 

27.71    be 
26.62 

26.74     cd 

246.1        de 

251.6  be 

251.7  cd 

6821 
6817 
6730 

cde 
cde 
cde 

CP  61-37 
L  61-67 
CP  70-401 

29.93  ab 
24.92        d 

26.50      cd 

220.8            f 
264.8  ab 
237.3          e 

6610 
6600 

6288 

de 
de 
ef 

CP  67-412 
N  Co  310 

28.42  abc 
26.58      cd 

220.8            f 
219.5            f 

6274 
5834 

ef 
f 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of 
probability  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PP1IAH 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  F|  NAIa 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       '  1»M^1W 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


House  Agriculture  Committee 
to  Hold  Hearings 

Chairman  Foley  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  announced  a 
schedule  of  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  and  ammend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  which  expires  on  December  31, 
1977.  The  hearings  will  commence  on 
February  17th  and  continue  through 
March  9th.  The  general  schedule  pro- 
vides for  members  of  Congress;  spokes- 
men for  general  farm  organizations;  spe- 
cial crops  and  commodities  and  for  tes- 
timony on  PL-480,  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program. 

In  addition,  testimony  will  be  received 
on  the  Resources  Environmental  Con- 
servation Program  and  on  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  Even  though  sugar 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  commodity 
group  to  be  heard,  it  is  expected  that 
witnesses  will  appear  and  discuss  the 
present  economic  situation  of  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  processors,  and  possibly 
make  recommendations  for  a  long-term 
sugar/ sweetener  policy.  Hearings  on  the 
Senate  side  have  been  previously  sched- 
uled, and  will  begin  on  February  22nd, 
and  continue  through  March  15th. 

Senators  Write  President  Carter 

Senators  Long  and  Johnston  from  Lou- 
isiana; Chiles  and  Stones  from  Florida; 
Inouye  and  Matsunaga  from  Hawaii 
and  Bentsen  from  Texas  have  jointly 
written  President  Carter  urging  imme- 
diate action  on  sugar.  After  commend- 
ing the  President  upon  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland, 
and    expressing    pleasure    on    Secretary 


Bergland's  appointment  of  the  first  task 
force  in  the  USDA  to  deal  with  sugar, 
they  stated:  "We  are  concerned  that  our 
domestic  sugar  industry,  without  imme- 
diate help,  will  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Various  studies  made  within  and 
outside  of  government  show  the  cost  of 
producing  raw  sugar  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  154  per  pound.  Prices  to  the 
growers  for  the  76-77  season  have  aver- 
aged substantially  below  this,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10<^  per  pound.  As  a 
farmer,  you  can  fully  understand  that 
the  growers  cannot  continue  to  produce 
at  a  loss. 

"Loss  of  the  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing industry  would  have  serious  econom- 
ic repercussions  throughout  our  states 
and  would  make  the  U.S.  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  of  sugar.  The  high 
rate  of  unemployment  would  go  even 
higher  if  we  lost  our  domestic  sugar 
industry.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  Our 
recent  experience  with  oil  and  coffee 
illustrates  the  need  for  maintaining  a 
viable  domestic  sugar  industry.  .  .  . 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  your  admin- 
istration will  take  action  immediately  to 
improve  the  economic  situation  of  the 
sugar  farmers,  and  that  you  will- submit 
to  the  Congress  in  early  March  your 
recommendations  for  a  long-term  sugar 
and  sweetener  policy." 

President  Carter  Opening 
Government  to  the  People 

President  Carter  may  be  opening  up 
the  government  to  public  scrutiny  far 
more  than  he  or  his  critics  have  realized. 

When  he  first  committed  his  admin- 

( continued  on  page  15) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


CONTACT  MEET,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  3 

Louisiana  State  University 

It  is  again  time  for  the  Annual  spring  met   with   scientists   of   L.S.U.    and   the 

Contact     Committee     Meeting     of    the  U.S.D.A.    on    a   monthly   basis.    Out   of 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  at  L.S.U.  these  meetings  came  plans  and  research^ 

The    meeting    will    be    held    Thursday,  conducted  by  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.  and 

March    3,    1977,    in    the    L.S.U.    Union  the  League,  which  led  to  the  introduc- 

Colonnade  Theater,  beginning  at  9:00  in  tion  of  the  P.O.J,  varieties  into  Louisiana 

the  morning.  and  to  the  cooperative  variety  develop- 

Scientists  working  on  the  problems  of  ment    program    now    in    effect.    L.S.U., 

sugar  cane  will  present  their  1977  find-  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League  form  a  good 

ing  to  the  Committee.  team  in  the  variety  development  program 

The  Contact  Committee  is  one  of  the  and  in  other  research, 

oldest  committees  in  the  League,  formed  Below  is  a  schedule  of  the  program, 

back  in  the   early  to  mid   1920's   when  Each  subject  pertains  to  cane.   Knowl- 

the  industry  came  very  close  to  being  edge  on  most  of  these  subjects  can  help 

destroyed  by  mosaic  and  other  diseases  growers  do  a  better  job  of  growing  cane, 

of  the   Noble  varieties  being  grown  in  Note    the    meeting    ends    at   2:40    P.M. 

Louisiana  at  that  time.  This  committee  This   will   allow  everyone  to   get  home 

was  very  active  during  this  period  and  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  day. 

Program  Schedule 

9:00  Sugarcane  Fertilizations  L.  E.  Golden 

9:25  Weed  Control  Practices  _  E.  R.  Stamper 

9:50  RSD  Control  for  Aerated  Steam  _  R.  J.  Steib 

10:15  Coffee - 

10:45  Laboratory  Studies  with  RSD  K.  E.  Damann 

11:10  Sugarcane  Plant  Physiology  Studies  ..  F.  A.  Martin 

11:35  General  Discussion   (Questions  and  Answers) 

12:00  Lunch 

1:00     Report  on  the  Louisiana   Monthly  Sugar  Situation 

Summary  and  a  New  Project  for  Sugarcane  Marketing  __        E.  P.  Roy 

1:25     A  New  Project  for  Mechanical  Harvesting  for 

Different  Planting  Practices  B.  J.  Cochran 

1:50     Reorganization  of  Sugarcane  Breeding  Program  C.  A.  Richard 

2:15     Performance  of  Sugarcane  Varieties  — 

Commercial  and  Experimental  M.  J.  Giamalva 

2:40     Adjourn 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  of 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley. 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe.  New  Iberia. 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 

"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTH  ION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

HI  ■        Threshhold 
^Sif      %M  5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System:  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  " 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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THE   CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS  AND 
OTHER  WEEDS   IN   LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

SPRING   19771 


A  complete  chemical  program  for 
weed  and  grass  control  can  help  Louis- 
iana growers  produce  maximum  yields 
of  sugarcane  when  combined  with  sound 
agronomic  practices,  such  as  optimum 
cultivation  to  control  weeds,  selection  of 
adapted  varieties  of  cane,  proper  fertili- 
zation, and  disease  and  insect  control. 

Herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless 
they  are  applied  properly  and  at  the 
right  time  they  will  not  provide  maxi- 
mum control  of  weeds.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  in  good  condition,  calibrated 
(several  times  during  a  season)  to  de- 
liver the  proper  dosage,  and  should  pro- 
vide vigorous  agitation  for  wettable 
powders.  Equally  important,  chemicals 
should  be  accurately  measured  or 
weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used, 
herbicides  usually  should  be  applied  to 
a  30-inch  band  over  the  top  of  the  row. 
Unless  stated  otherwise,  rates  of  herbi- 
cides are  based  on  band  applications 
per  acre  of  sugarcane.  One  pound  per 
acre  on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equiva- 
lent to  2.4  pounds  per  acre  on  a  broad- 
cast basis  when  rows  are  72  inches  wide. 

Fall  application  of  herbicides  for  con- 
trol of  johnsongrass  and  other  weeds, 
ditchbank  vegetation  control,  and  other 
weed  control  practices  are  covered  under 
separate  circulars. 

JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with 
johnsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  johnsongrass  seedling  infestation 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 
Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control 
program  is  recommended. 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Drs.  Denver 
T.  Loupe  and  L.  L.  MeCormiek,  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  LSU,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
based  on  data  and  information  of:  Dr.  Rex  Mill- 
hollon,  Southern  Region,  ARS,  USDA,  Houma, 
La.,  and  E.  R.  Stamper,  La.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


A.  Removal  of  Winter  Grass 

Spray  the  top  of  the  row,  approxi- 
mately 36  inches  wide,  with  either: 

1.  Silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.  per  acre,  or 

2.  Weedmaster  at  1.5  quarts  per  acre,  or 

3.  Amine,  2,4-D  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per 
acre. 

NOTE:  Silvex  and  Weedmaster  are 
more  effective  than  2,4-D  for  the  control 
of  wild  lettuce,  black  nightshade,  asters, 
chickweed,  clovers  and  possibly  some 
other  broadleaf  weeds.  Amine  2,4-D 
should  only  be  applied  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  65°  F  or  above  at  time  of  appli- 
cation and  if  similar  temperatures  are 
expected  for  several  days  after  applica- 
tion. 

B.  Removal  of  Winter  Grasses 

Apply  Evik  as  a  directed  spray  at  1 
to  IV2  pounds  per  acre  plus  1  pint  sur 
factant  per  25  gallons  of  water  on  a 
36  inch  band.  The  lower  rate  should  be 
applied  when  annual  grasses  are  less 
than  3  inches  tall  and  broadleaf  weeds 
less  than  6  inches  tall,  and  on  sandy 
loam  to  silt  loam  soils.  On  slightly  larger 
grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds,  and  on 
heavier  soil  types,  use  the  higher  rate. 
Control  of  emerged  broadleaf  weeds 
may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
y2  to  1  pint  of  amine  2,4-D. 

C.  Methods  of  Obtaining  a  Weed-Free 
Band  Prior  to  Application  of 
Residual  Preemergenee  Herbicides 

Even  though  silvex,  Weedmaster  or 
2,4-D  lias  been  applied  for  winter  weed 
control,  seedling  johnsongrass  and  other 
annual  weeds  may  emerge  prior  to  the 
application  of  a  preemergenee  herbi- 
cide. Johnsongrass  seedlings  about  3 
inches  tall  and  other  small  weed  seed- 
lings may  be  destroyed  by  applying 
either:  (1)  a  mixture  of  5  pounds  of  TCA 
and  1   quart  of  2,4-D,  (2)  Evik  plus  sur- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON IYI 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua! 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 
proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 
read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 
precautions,  and  let  it  work 
for  you.  Agricultural 
Products  Department, 
Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


BERMUDAGRASS     '^>t\ 
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Sugar 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follmv  labeling  instructions  an  J  warnings  carefully. 


SDMDAgrichemicals 


Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
factant  as  described  above,  or  (3)  by  use 
of  a  rotary  pick  or  wide  hoe. 

D.    Application  of  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

In  the  fields  of  plant  cane,  where 
weeds  were  mechanically  removed,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  top  of  the  row 
be  sprayed  with  silvex  or  2,4-D  as  de- 
scribed in  "A"  above  to  provide  tem- 
porary control  of  johnsongrass  seedlings 
and  other  weeds  and  grasses.  The  pre- 
emergence herbicide  programs  described 
below  should  then  be  applied  immed- 
iately after  the  row  is  off-barred  and 
rebuilt.  Apply  premergence  herbicides 
in  a  30-inch  band  in  early  spring  before 
weed  seeds  have  begun  to  germinate. 

1.  Fenac  Program 

Apply  according  to  soil  types,  as  indi- 
cated below. 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

a.  4  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  4  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

a.  3  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre,  or 

b.  3  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
NOTE:    Fenac  is  more  effective  against 
brown  top  panicum  than  Sinbar. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  in  the  fall,  re- 
apply 3A  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre  in 
the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in  the  fall, 
apply  1  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Injury  may  occur  to  some  va- 
rieties, specifically  CP  48-103.  Sinbar 
alone  will  not  effectively  control  brown 
top  panicum  but  a  mixture  of  %  to  3A 
pound  of  Sinbar  with  1Y2  to  2  quarts  of 
Fenac  provides  effective  control. 

3.  TCA  Program 

After  first  cultivation,  apply  either  of 
the  following  treatments: 

a.  Ground  application— apply  5  pounds 
of  TCA  and  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex 
per  acre  on  a  30-inch  band. 

b.  Aerial  application  —  apply  6  to  8 
pounds  of  TCA  and  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
of  silvex  per  acre. 


NOTE:    Repeat  either  one  of  these  treat- 
ments after  the  cane  is  fertilized. 

4.  Treflan  Program 

Apply  1%  pints  (0.8  lb.)  of  Treflan  per 
clean  drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane 
emerges.  Immediately  incorporate  2  to 
3  inches  deep.  If  broadleaved  plants  be- 
come a  problem,  apply  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
of  silvex. 

5.  Northern  Area  Program 

Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  the  light- 
textured  soils  in  the  Northern  (Meeker- 
Bunkie)  area  has  been  observed  from 
the  use  of  Fenac  and  Sinbar.  Therefore, 
it  is  suggested  that  Fenac  and  Sinbar 
not  be  used  in  this  area  until  the  safety 
of  the  compounds  is  determined  by  indi- 
vidual growers.  However,  if  Fenac  or 
Sinbar  is  used,  the  rate  should  not  ex- 
ceed 2  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  of 
silvex;  or  2  quarts  of  Fenacplus;  or  not 
more  than  Vz  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
applied  on  a  band  30  inches  wide. 

Four  herbicides  that  have  fairly  long 
residual  qualities  have  been  tested  and 
are  properly  labeled  for  use  in  sugar- 
cane. These  are  AAtrex,  Princep,  Coto- 
ran,  and  Karmex.  Properly  applied,  each 
is  effective  in  controlling  most  annual 
grasses  and  weeds  but  may  not  effec- 
tively control  johnsongrass  seedlings.  The 
wettable  powders  of  these  four  ma- 
terials should  be  applied  at  IV2  pounds 
per  acre  to  a  clean  surface  on  a  30-inch 
band. 

Treflan  can  be  used  to  control  john- 
songrass seedlings,  annual  grasses,  and 
pigweed.  It  should  be  incorporated  into 
soil  as  outlined  in  section  4  above. 

Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both 
seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fiejds.  An 
effective  weed  control  program  must 
then  be  designed  to  control  both  sources 
of  infestation. 

A.    Control  of  Seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  Annual  Weeds  Where  the 
Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
is  Low 

After  the  row  is  off-barred  and  re- 
built, apply  Sinbar  at  1  to  IV3  pounds 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
per  acre;  or  Fenac  at  4  to  5  quarts  per 
acre  plus  1  quart  (1  lb.)  silvex  per  acre; 
or  Fenacplus  at  4  quarts  per  acre  on  a 
clean  30-inch  drill.  None  of  these  re- 
sidual herbicides  is  considered  to  be 
effective  for  the  control  of  johnsongrass 
rhizomes. 

B.    Control  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
and  Seedling  Johnsongrass  Where 
the  Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
is  Moderate  to  High 

1.  Asulox  Program 

Asulox,  a  selective  translocated  post- 
emergence  herbicide,  provides  another 
means  for  controlling  rhizome  johnson- 
grass and  older  seedlings. 

Apply  4  pints  of  Asulox  per  acre  to 
a  36  inch  band  or  proportionately  more 
or  less  according  to  band  width.  Apply 
overtop  of  johnsongrass  in  a  swath  wide 
enough  to  wet  most  of  the  leaves.  Ar- 
range the  nozzles  such  that  no  more  of 
the  row  is  sprayed  than  is  necessary  to 
wet  the  johnsongrass.  Preferably,  most 
of  the  johnsongrass  should  be  from  18 
to  24  inches  tall  at  time  of  application. 
With  some  variation  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions, application  should  be  made  from 
mid-April  to  early  May. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  level  of 
rhizome  johnsongrass  is  high,  apply  2- 
2V2  pounds  dalapon  when  the  grass  is 
about  8  to  10  inches  tall.  About  3  to  6 
weeks  later  or  when  the  grass  is  abun- 
dant and  about  18  to  24  inches  tall,  apply 
4  pints  of  Asulox  per  acre  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

2.  Dalapon  Program 

After  the  row  is  off-barred  and  re- 
built and  grass  is  10  to  14  inches  tall 
and  growing  rapidly,  spray  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  B  at 
2V4  pounds,  TCA  at  7  pounds,  and  1 
quart  (1  11).)  of  silvex  per  acre,  or  with 
Dowpon  M  and  Basfapon  B  at  2V4  pounds 
and  silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per  acre  on 
a  30-inch  band.  Dalapon  applications 
should  not  be  made  on  sugarcane  later 
than   May  20. 

3.  Preemergence  Phase  Following 
Above  Treatments 

To  prevent  reinfestation  by  johnson- 
grass seedlings,  a  residual  preemergence 
herbicide   should   be   applied   after  fer- 


tilization. Apply  either  Sinbar  at  1  to 
IV3  pounds;  Fenac  at  4  to  5  quarts  plus 
1  quart  of  silvex  or  Fenacplus  at  4  quarts 
per  acre. 

C.    Aerial  Application  of  Herbicides 
in  Stubble  Sugarcane 

1.  Dalapon  Program 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  apply  dalapon  to  stubble  sug- 
arcane with  an  airplane.  Best  control  is 
obtained  when  grass  is  10-14  inches  tall, 
and  weather  conditions  are  warm  enough 
for  grass  to  be  growing  rapidly. 

Apply  2XA  pounds  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  B  in  2  to  3  gallons  of  water 
per  acre.  One  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex  may 
be  added  if  broadleaf  weeds  are  a  prob- 
lem. Ten  percent  should  be  added  to  the 
sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treated  to  allow 
for  ditchbands  and  headlands.  Some  visi- 
ble injury  may  occur  on  the  more  sus- 
ceptible varieties  of  sugarcane;  however, 
yields  of  cane  have  not  been  reduced  in 
the  past  from  these  applications  of  dala- 
pon. Applications  of  dalapon  should  not 
be  made  to  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

2.  Asulox  Program 

Asulox  may  also  be  applied  by  air  to 
control  rhizome  johnsongrass.  The  size 
of  grass  plants  and  dates  of  application 
is  the  same  as  shown  for  ground  appli- 
cation. 

Apply  Asulox  at  6  to  8  pints  per  acre 
in  5  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Ten  per- 
cent should  be  added  to  the  sugarcane 
acreage  to  be  treated  to  allow  for  ditch- 
banks  and  headlands. 

Whether  application  is  being  made  by 
ground  or  by  air,  if  broadleaf  weeds  are 
a  problem,  mix  Asulox  with  1  quart  of 
silvex  or  1  quart  of  amine  2,4-D  per 
acre.  If  aster  and/or  goldenrod  is  a  prob- 
lem, apply  silvex  instead  of  amine  2,4-D. 

CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS, 

RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS), 

AND  BERMUDAGRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and  Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties 
in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have 
little  or  no  johnsongrass.  These  proper- 
ties are  usually  infested  with  annual 
weeds  and  grasses.  The  following  chemi- 
cal programs  are  suggested  for  use  in 
these  areas. 
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Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Seedlings  Are  Not  a  Problem 

A.  TCA  Program— Shaved  or  Not 
Shaved,  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

1.  Apply  silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
per  acre  by  ground  or  VA  quarts 
(VA  lbs.)  by  air  early  in  the  sea- 
son on  top  of  the  rows  of  shaved 
or  non-shaved  cane.  After  fertili- 
zation, apply  4  pounds  of  TCA 
plus  Vz  to  1  pound  of  silvex  per 
acre  on  a  30-inch  band.  In  some 
cases  a  repeat  application  of  2 
pounds  of  TCA,  VA  pounds  of 
Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  B  and  Vz 
pound  of  silvex  per  acre  may  be 
needed. 

B.  Sinbar  Program 

Apply  Vz  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
to  a  clean  row  after  first  cultivation. 

C.  Fenac  or  Fenacplus  Program 

Apply  either  2  quarts  of  Fenac  and 
1  quart  silvex  or  2  quarts  of  Fenac- 
plus per  acre  to  a  clean  row  after  first 
cultivation. 

D.  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  or 
Karmex 

Apply  one  of  these  at  Vk  pounds 
per  acre  on  a  weed-free  band.  Kar- 
mex is  labeled  only  for  use  in  plant 
cane. 

Raoulgrass  (Itchgrass) 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  sev- 
eral of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes. 
The  growth  of  this  plant  is  different 
from  johnsongrass  in  that  it  grows  from 
seed  only  and  does  not  reproduce  from 
rhizomes.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  con- 
trolling this  weed  is  to  reduce  the  popu- 
lation of  seed  in  the  soil.  This  can  be 
done  by  fallow  plowing  before  sugar- 
cane is  replanted,  and  by  eradicating 
plants  from  ditchbanks  and  other  non- 
cropped  areas  by  chemical  or  mechan- 
ical means.  Secondly,  all  newly  planted 
sugarcane  should  be  treated  with  a  her- 
bicide. This  herbicide  treatment  should 
be  supplemented  with  hand-hoeing  and/ 
or  flaming  during  the  growing  season. 
Growers  should  strive  to  eradicate  this 
weed  from  their  property. 


A.  Apply  Treflan  at  1%  pints  (0.8  lb.) 
per  acre  on  a  band  30  inches  wide  to 
a  clean  drill  before  or  shortly  after 
cane  emerges.  Incorporate  immedi- 
ately 2  to  3  inches  deep. 

B.  If  control  weakens  during  late  spring, 
treat  Raoulgrass  plants  while  small 
with  a  directed  application  of  dala- 
pon at  2  pounds  per  acre.  If  broad- 
leaved  plants  are  also  a  problem,  ap- 
ply silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  alone  or 
in  a  mixture  with  dalapon. 

C.  An  application  of  Treflan  at  lay-by 
is  usually  needed  in  areas  where 
heavy  Raoulgrass  infestations  are 
present. 

Bermudagrass 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  sprayed 
with  two  directed  applications  of  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pounds  of  TCA  plus  1  pound 
of  dalapon,  and  %  to  1  pound  of  silvex 
per  acre.  The  second  application  should 
be  made  when  new  growth  of  the  grass 
is  visible. 

CONTROL  OF  WEEDS  AFTER 
THE  LAY-BY  CULTIVATION 

(Plant  or  Stubble  Cane) 
Preemergence  Treatments 

Application  of  preemergence  herbi- 
cides at  lay-by  may  be  desirable  in  fields 
having  late  season  weed  problems. 
Weeds  that  may  be  a  problem  are 
johnsongrass,  itchgrass,  signalgrass, 
barnyardgrass,  crabgrass  and  broadleaf 
weeds. 

Controlling  these  weeds  after  lay-by 
has  not  always  resulted  in  increased 
yields  of  cane.  However,  if  used,  herbi- 
cides should  be  applied  by  spacing  noz- 
zles to  cover  from  the  center  -of  the 
water  furrow  up  to  the  line  of  sugar- 
cane on  top  of  the  row.  Apply  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  cultivation.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  materials 
off  the  leaves  of  the  sugarcane. 

Herbicides  labeled  and  suggested  for 
use  as  preemergence  herbicides  ground 
application  at  lay-by  are: 

1.  Sinbar  SOW  at  %  to  %  pound  per 
acre. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 

2.  Trefan  E.C.  at  2  quarts  per  acre 
( incorporated ) . 

3.  AAtrex    80W    at    2.0   pounds    per 
acre. 

4.  Princep    80W   at   2.0   pounds   per 
acre  up  to  the  "closein". 

Sinbar  is  highly  effective  in  controll- 
ing most  annual  grasses  and  many  broad- 
leaf  weeds.  It  gives  fair  to  good  control 
of  itchgrass  ( Raoulgrass ) . 

Treflan  is  the  most  effective  herbicide 
presently  available  for  preemergence 
control  of  itchgrass.  It  is  also  very  effec- 
tive   against    annual    grasses,    including 

Chemicals  Referred  to 
Common  Name       Trade  Name 

Ametryn  Evik  80W 


Asulam 


Asulox 


Atrazine 

AAtrex  80W 

Dalapon 

Dicamba  & 
2,4-D 

Dowpon  M  & 
Basfapon  B 

Weedmaster 

Diuron 

Karmex  SOW 

Fenac 

Fenac 

Vh  lb./gal. 

Fenacplus 

Fenacplus 

1V2  lb./A  & 

1  lb.  amine  2,4-D 

gal. 

Fluometuron 

Cotoran  80WP 

Silvex 

Numerous 
4  lb./gal. 

Simazine 

Princep  80WP 

Terbacil 

Sinbar  SOW 

TCA 

TCA 

Trifluralin 

Treflan 
4  lb./gal. 

2,4-D 

Numerous 

seedling  johnsongrass,  but  is  ineffective 
against  most  broadleaf  weeds. 

AAtrex  and  Princep  are  more  effective 
against  annual  broadleaf  weeds  than 
grasses.  However,  satisfactory  control  of 
seedling  grasses,  except  severe  infesta- 
tions of  johnsongrass,  should  be  ob- 
tained at  recommended  rates.  AAtrex 
and  Princep  may  be  safely  used  on  light 
soils  where  Sinbar  might  cause  injury. 

Postemergence  Treatments  at  Lay-by 

Annual  morningglory  and  other  sus- 
ceptible broadleaf  weeds  —  apply  amine 
2,4-D  at  IV2  pounds  (P/2  quarts)  per 
acre.  Use  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
drift  onto  non-target  areas. 

in  the  Recommendations 

Chemical  Name 

2-  ( ethylamino )  -4-  ( isopropylamino )  -6- 
(methylthio )  s-triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  asulam  (methyl  sulfanilyl- 
carbamate ) 

2-cHoro-4,ethylamino-6,isopropylamino- 

s-triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  2,2-dichloropropionic 
acid 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  dicamba  (3,6- 
dichloro-o-anisic  acid)  plus  dimethyla- 
mine salt  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxy acetic 
acid 

3-  ( 3,4-dichlorophenyl )  -1,1-dimethyiurea 

Sodium  salt  of  2,3-6,-trichlorophenyl- 
acetic  acid  ( Fenac ) 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  2,3,6,-trichIoro- 
phenylacelic  acid  plus  1  pound  of 
dimethylamine  salt  of  2,4-D 

3-  ( m-trifluromethylphenyl )  -1,- 

dimethylurea 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2.4,5-trihcloro- 

phenoxy)  propioic  acid 

2-chloro-4,6-bis  ( ethylamio )  -s-triazine 

3-tcrt-butyl-5-chloro-6-meth\4uracil 

Sodium  salt  of  trichloroacetic  acid 

a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,N,-di-propyl- 
p-toluidine 

Amine  or  low  volatile  esters  of  2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid 
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IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY, 
OR  IF  UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY 
MAY  BE  INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIR- 
ABLE PLANTS,  AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CON- 
TAMINATE WATER  SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN 
NEEDED  AND  HANDLE  THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DI- 
RECTIONS AND  HEED  ALL  PRECAUTIONS  ON  THE  CONTAINER 
LABEL. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

istration  to  give  the  public  unprecedent- 
ed access  to  government  decisions,  his 
critics  quickly  recalled  a  similar  promise 
eight  years  ago  when  the  Nixon  White 
House  was  being  organized. 

Cynicism  widened  in  some  quarters 
as  the  new  President  attempted  to  dra- 
matize accessibility  by  walking  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  during  the  inaugural  parade, 
announced  open  cabinet  meetings  al- 
though politicians  find  it  difficult  to  be 
candid  with  the  media  present,   called 


for  "town  hall"  meetings  around  the 
country  .  .  .  and  held  his  televised  fire- 
side chat. 

But  Carter  is  matching  his  symbolic 
acts  with  words  and  deeds  in  an  un- 
precedented way.  He  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  orchestrate  the  public  utter- 
ances of  his  Cabinet  members.  Instead, 
he  has  instructed  them  to  be  fully  ac- 
cessible to  the  media  and  constituents. 
More  important,  he  has  permitted  Cab- 
inet members  to  select  independent,  out- 
spoken and  strong-willed  public  affairs 
assistants,  ones  whom  the  White  House 
staff  will  be  unable  to  control. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  PPIIIA 

So  tins  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  FrNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  «■■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names  in  <WHE 

cleaner  cane.  ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


(Sample) 

La.    State  University  Library 
Serials  Department 
Baton  Rouge,    La,    70803 
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Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  February  28,  1977  10.72 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  February  28,  1977  .  ____10.953 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Exporting  Countries  Meet 

Representatives  from  22  Caribbean  and 
Latin  American  sugar-exporting  countries 
met  in  Havana  on  February  28.  The  meet- 
ing's purpose  was  to  work  out  a  plan  to 
deal  with  low  sugar  prices. 

"Underdeveloped  countries  can't  con- 
tinue selling  sugar  at  under  eight  cents  a 
pound,"  said  Marcelo  Fernandez,  Cuban 
Foreign  Commerce  Minister. 

Information  about  the  meeting  was 
broadcast  over  Havana  radio  and  moni- 
tored in  Miami.  The  group  reportedly  will 
try  to  work  out  some  sort  of  plan  to  be 
presented  at  the  world  sugar  conference 
in  Geneva  in  April. 

The  countries  attending  the  meeting 
exported  76  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1975, 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  traded  in  the  world 
market.  The  Philippines  were  said  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Pesticide  Certification  Program 

This  program  will  go  into  effect  Octo- 
ber 21,  1977.  All  users  and  handlers  of 
pesticides  will  have  to  be  certified. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Extension 
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Service  will  conduct  short  classes  with 
films  showing  the  correct  way  to  handle 
pesticides.  Your  County  Agent  should  be 
contacting  you  soon  about  this  program, 
if  he  hasn't  already  done  so. 

Weight  Restrictions 

I  guess  you  could  call  this  the  latest 
headache  facing  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. Enforcement  of  the  weight  restric- 
tions is  said  to  be  forthcoming  with  the 
1977  crop.  That  is  not  good  news  and  I 
will  explain  why. 

First  of  all,  steering  axles  will  be 
weighed.  The  maximum  allowable  load 
on  the  steering  axle,  by  Louisiana  law, 
is  based  on  the  width  of  the  tires,  on  this 
axle.  As  the  tire  gets  larger,  the  maximum 
allowable  load  increases. 

For  example,  a  steering  axle  with  two 
9.00-20  size  tires  will  be  allowed  a  maxi- 
mum of  12,000  pounds.  A  10.00-20  tire 
will  be  allowed  13,000  pounds.  Under 
no  circumstances,  regardless  of  the  width 
of  the  tire,  will  the  maximum  weight  ex- 
ceed 20,700  pounds  on  the  steering  axle. 

( Continued  on  page  20) 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


WASHINGTON  AFTER  INAUGURATION 


Every  new  administration  has  diffi- 
culties in  getting  organized  and  settling 
into  the  daily  routine  of  running  the 
government.  For  the  past  month  I  have 
been  talking  about  the  contents  of  an 
article  that  might  give  people  outside 
of  Washington  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  many  things  that  don't  happen  and 
the  few  that  do  during  the  transition 
an  idea  of  some  of  our  problems.  While 
considering  the  article,  I  ran  across  a 
Washington  Newsletter  written  by  an 
old  friend  that  says  it  better  than  I 
could.  The  following  is  taken  from  "The 
Byoir  Washington  Letter": 

STAY  HOME  NEXT  MONTH! 

Attempting  to  work  with  the  federal 
government  during  the  next  few  months 
will  be  tougher  than  threading  the  pro- 
verbial eye  of  the  needle. 

Difficulty  will  not  come  from  the 
government's  preoccupation  with  ener- 
gy problems,  a  Soviet  armament  build- 
up, a  queasy  economy  or  ill  will  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Administration. 

To  the  contrary,  members  of  the  Car- 
ter team  are  being  open,  available  and 
interested.  The  trouble  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  floating  in 
a  nearly  total  power  vacuum,  unable 
to  reach  and  implement  anything  be- 
vond  the  most  essential  of  decisions. 


Right  now  only  several  dozen  top 
Carter  Administration  officials  are  in 
office.  Most  Ford  political  appointees 
have  been  vanquished.  Those  who  still 
remain  lack  the  power  of  decision.  The 
wave  of  Carter  appointees  won't  enter 
government  for  another  couple  of 
months.  It  takes  at  least  six  weeks  for 
the  FBI  or  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  complete  a  full  field  security  inves- 
tigation as  a  prerequisite  for  key  posi- 
tions. It  also  takes  the  White  House 
head  hunters  time  to  resolve  who  should 
get  a  job  to  begin  with. 

Meanwhile,  career  federal  employees 
mark  time,  waiting  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  new  Administration. 
They  are  unwilling  to  make  controver- 
sial decisions  about  program  areas  that 
they  know  may  run  contrary  to  the  be- 
liefs of  their  incoming  superiors.  They 
also  won't  make  decisions  which  their 
incoming  bosses  might  want  to  claim 
credit  for. 

The  process  is  complicated  further  by 
the  deep  suspicion  all  new  political  ap- 
pointees have  of  the  bureaucracy.  When 
Republicans  won  the  1968  election,  they 
believed  that  all  career  employees  were 
Democrats  and  couldn't  be  entrusted 
with  key  decisions  or  secrets.  There- 
fore, there1  was  a  reluctance  to  involve 
the  bureaucracy  in  decisions  .  .  .  only 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Sugar  eane~^| 
growers  J 

disagree  about  I 

when  to  spray  ; ' '  lfK1 
and  how  / 

to  spray.  / 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


(SfflP^Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


November  29-30,  1976  Freeze,  Injury  Survey, 

Damages,  and  Cane  Growers  Response 

Presented  at  the  American  Society  of  Sugar 

Cane  Technologists  Meeting,  February  10,  1977 


Most  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  severe  freeze  the 
night  of  November  29,  1976,  and  the 
morning  of  November  30,  1976.  A  survey 
conducted  on  the  morning  of  November 
30  and  several  days  following  the  freeze 
by  Windell  Jackson  and  Howard  Robi- 
chaux,  League  Agronomists,  and  myself 
showed  varying  amounts  of  internal  stalk 
tissue  damage.  Damage  ranged  from  a 
few  inches  in  the  top  of  the  stalks  to 
complete  internal  stalk  tissue  damage  to 
the  ground,  depending  upon  the  low 
temperature  received  and  the  duration 
of  temperature  below  freezing. 

Cane  in  the  Lockport,  Raceland,  and 
Edgard,  Louisiana,  areas  was  damaged 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  elsewhere  in  the 
cane  belt. 

Cane  in  the  Bunkie-Mceker  and  West 
Baton  Rouge-Pointe  Coupee  areas  was 
damaged  to  the  greatest  extent.  Most 
of  the  stalks   showed  complete  internal 


cell  damage  to  the  ground  even  in  heavy 
tonnage  fields. 

In  general,  the  survey  showed  a  grad- 
ual increasing  amount  of  internal  stalk- 
tissue  damage  beginning  in  the  Lock- 
port,  Louisiana  area  going  up  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana. 
This  same  condition  was  found  begin- 
ning in  the  Edgard,  Louisiana  area  going 
up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  There  was  little  or  no  notice- 
able difference  in  internal  tissue  damage 
between  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area  and 
the  West  Baton  Rouge-Pointe  Coupee 
area. 

In  the  Western  area  there  was  not  as 
great  a  difference  in  internal  tissue  dam- 
age as  described  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  However,  there  were  noticeable 
differences  in  damage  beginning  in  St. 
tensified  westward  and  upstream  on 
Mary  Parish  which  very  gradually  inten- 
sified westward  and  upstream  on  Bayou 
Teche  to  Iberia  Parish,  then  the  damage 
seemed  to  level  off  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cane  in  this  area. 
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Below  is  a  table  showing  the  low  tem- 
perature reported  in  several  areas  and 
the  number  of  hours  below  freezing 
during  this  particular  freeze. 


Hrs. 

Place 

Low  in  °F 

Below  32° 

Caldwell  Coop. 

25 

12 

St.  Mary  Coop. 

25 

- 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

28 

5 

Helvetia  Coop. 

23 

- 

St.  James  Coop. 

28 

12 

Smithfield  Coop. 

21 

15 

Valentine  Sugars 

29 

8 

Oaklawn 

24 

12 

Cinclare 

18 

14 

Breaux  Bridge  Coop. 

24 

— 

Raceland 

27 

10 

Evan  Hall  Coop. 

20 

8 

Westfield 

22 

11 

Sterling 

25 

7 

Lula 

21 

10 

Leighton 

22 

12 

St.  Martin  Coop. 

22 

— 

Billeaud 

22 

11 

Meeker  Coop. 

20 

— 

In  general,  temperatures  reported  were 
near  mill  sights  or  homes  usually  located 
on  fairly  high  elevations  and  near 
streams.  Temperatures  in  fields  at  lower 
elevations  were  3  to  4  degrees  lower. 
Although  there  was  a  general  agreement 
between  the  temperature  reported  and 
the  internal  stalk  tissue  damage  found 
in  cane  in  the  area,  there  were  three 
exceptions.  Cane  in  the  St.  James  area 
showed  more  internal  tissue  damage 
than  would  have  been  expected  by  the 
reported  temperature.  Contrarily,  cane 
in  both  the  Belle  Rose  and  in  the  Evan 
Hall  areas  showed  less  damage  than 
would  have  been  expected  from  the  tem- 
peratures reported. 


The  League  survey  showed  some,  but 
not  all,  stalks  suffered  total  internal  tissue 
damage  to  the  ground  beginning  at  Thi- 
bodaux,  Louisiana,  and  proceeding  up 
Bayou  Lafourche.  A  similar  condition 
was  found  on  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
ginning near  Vacherie,  Louisiana,  going 
up  river  to  near  Addis.  In  the  West 
Baton  Rouge-Pointe  Coupee  areas,  and 
in  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area,  most  stalks 
showed  total  internal  tissue  damage  to 
the  ground. 

Freeze  cracks  or  splits  observed  by 
the  League  survey  team  immediately 
following  the  November  30  freeze  were 
limited  to  cane  found  in  the  Schriever, 
Napoleonville,  West  Baton  Rouge-Pointe 
Coupee,  and  Bunkie-Meeker  areas.  The 
number  of  freeze  cracks  found  were  few 
and  most  of  these  were  found  on  out- 
side rows  and  on  ends  of  rows.  Later 
surveys  showed  splits  in  the  Loreauville, 
St.  Gabriel,  and  the  St.  James  areas.  In 
all  probability  there  were  more  freeze 
splits  than  were  reported  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  were  not  many  to  be  found. 

After  a  full  day  of  checking  many 
fields  on  November  30  from  Lockport, 
Louisiana,  to  Cinclare  Factory  near  Port 
Allen,  Louisiana,  and  including  a  num- 
ber of  fields  checked  in  the  Houma- 
Schriever   area,   I  found   less   than   one 

dozen  freeze  splits. 

To  compare  the  number  of  freeze 
cracks  found  following  the  November 
30,  1976,  freeze  with  another  severe 
freeze  of  the  past,  a  number  of  notes 
from  my  freeze  file  are  copied  below 
regarding  the  December  13,  1962,  freeze. 

Notes  in  my  freeze  file  show:  "Nick 
Bergeron  Farm  between  Thibodaux  and 
Raceland,  Louisiana,  December  13, 
N.Co.310  split  above  second  internode 
from  ground,  C.P.44-101  split  to  ground, 
ground  frozen  Vz  inch  below  surface, 
low  14°  F.  Elm  Hall  Plantation,  14°  low, 
Roland  Dias  all  varieties  split.  Greenwood 
Plantation  48-103  16°  F,  Orange  Grove 
13°  F,  all  varieties  split  to  ground,  could 
not  find  one  stalk  not  split,  N.Co.310 
split  to  ground.  Evan  Hall  13°  F,  all 
varieties  split,  estimate  finish  date  Dec. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FREEZE  DAMAGE 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

21-22.  Point  Houmas,  all  cane  on  front 
split  to  ground  100  ft.  from  levee.  Ten 
miles  down  River  from  Point  Houmas, 
4  miles  up  from  St.  James  Coop.  100 
feet  from  levee,  only  a  few  splits  notice- 
able in  tops,  all  cells  damaged,  2:00  P.M. 
cane  thawing  splits  not  as  visible.  Bon 
Secour  front  16°  N.Co.310  split,  found 
some  at  bottom,  C.P.44-101  plenty  of 
splits  easy  to  see,  splits  to  ground.  Ar- 
mant  Factory  C.P.44-101  almost  every 
joint  split,  C.P.44-101  small  barrelled 
stubble  only  a  few  cracks.  Whitney  Plan- 
tation down  river  from  St.  James  Coop., 
C.P.44-101  splits  only  at  bottom.  Caire 
&  Graugnard  16°,  splits  throughout  all 
varieties  in  front  and  in  back,  estimated 
date  of  completion  January  1,  1963." 

The  outlook  on  November  30,  1976, 
indicated  there  was  a  chance  that  most 
of  the  cane  could  be  saved  if  growers 
and  processors  worked  together  closely. 

County  Agents,  members  of  the  L.S.U. 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Station  did  much 
to  help  inform  growers  the  best  way  to 
handle  freeze  damaged  cane. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  be- 
ginning November  30,  made  recommen- 
dations on  how  freeze  damaged  cane 
should  be  handled.  Letters  were  mailed, 
a  number  of  news  articles  written,  and 
radio  and  television  appearances  were 
made.  In  addition,  the  League's  Agrono- 
mists visited  many  growers  and  factory 
managers  to  discuss  the  best  methods  to 
handle  the  damaged  cane.  Briefly,  these 
were  the  League's  recommendations  sent 
out  on  November  30,  1976: 

1.  All  growers  should  check  their  fields 
by  cutting  cane  stalks  lengthwise  to 
note  the  extent  of  damage  (cell  dam- 
age or  water-soaked  conditions). 

2.  Within  the  same  variety  of  cane, 
backland  or  low  elevation  fields  will 
be  more  severely  damaged  than 
cane  on  front  land,  high  elevation 
soils. 


3.  Severely  damaged  fields  should  be 
harvested  and  delivered  as  soon  as 
possible. 

4.  Cane  should  be  delivered  as  fast 
after  burning  as  humanly  possible. 
Burned  cane  goes  bad  more  rapidly 
following  freezes. 

5.  Thin  stands  and  fields  of  short  cane 
should  be  harvested  soon: 

(A)  Thin  stands  are  more  severely 
injured  because  cold  penetrates 
them. 

(B)  Short  cane  will  be  more  difficult 
to  top  properly  if  and  when  the 
tops  go  bad. 

6.  Growers  should  watch  the  topper 
knife  to  a  greater  extent  now,  and 
should  lower  the  knife  to  remove 
any  deteriorating  material. 

7.  When  fabrication  problems  reach 
the  critical  stages,  processors  should 
ask  growers  to  abandon  all  old 
burned  cane  on  the  ground  in  the 
field.  Ask  them  to  cut  fresh  cane  and 
burn  immediately  if  possible.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  take  unburned  cane 
and  start  the  mill  up  with  fresh  cane. 

8.  Remember,  L.65-69  goes  bad  fast. 
Harvest  it  first,  then  L.60-25,  L.62- 
96,  C.P.52-68,  C.P.48-103,  C.P.  65- 
357,  C.P.61-37,  and  keep  N.Co.310 
for  last. 

According  to  the  replies  from  two  sepa- 
rate questionnaires  mailed  to  processors, 
a  large  number  of  processors  began  hav- 
ing fabrication  problems  or  showed  a 
marked  reduction  in  sugar  recovery  be- 
ginning December  9  to  15. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  the  question- 
naires who  began  having  problems  on  or 
before  the  dates  shown.  These  are  the  re- 
sponses of  21  of  the  35  mills  in  Louisiana. 


Percent  of 
respondents 

19 
33 
43 
57 
71 
81 


Having  problems  on 

or  before 

December  9,  1976 
December  10,  1976 
December  11,  1976 
December  12,  1976 
December  13,  1976 
December  15,  1976 
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Factory  management,  following  this 
problem  period,  intensified  efforts  to 
get  freshly  burned  cane  and  cane  prop- 
erly topped. 

A  few  factory  representatives  asked 
growers  to  abandon  old  burned  cane  and 
would  accept  only  unburned  cane.  This 
was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
unburned  cane  reduces  grinding  capac- 
ity, increases  mud,  and  increases  losses 
of  sugar  in  mud  and  bagasse.  However, 
to  have  continued  grinding  and  pro- 
cessing cane  which  progressively  became 
more  stale  as  fabrication  problems  in- 
creased would  have  probably  resulted  in 
high  gums  formation,  needle  grains  in 
the  vacuum  pans,  and  finally  poor  or 
slow  growth  to  no  growth  of  sugar  cry- 
stals in  the  pans.  The  end  result  would 
have  been  that  these  mills  would  have 
stopped  grinding  with  good  cane  left 
standing  in  the  field. 

Below  is  a  list  of  other  things  some 
factory  representatives  reported  they  did 
to  help  the  problem: 

1.  Sent  field  men  with  recommenda- 
tions to  visit  growers. 

2.  Sent  up  to  date  notices  with  sucrose 
reports. 

3.  Asked  growers  to  top  lower. 

4.  Kept  in  close  personal  contact  with 
growers. 

5.  Rejected  cane  at  certain  acidity  lev- 
els which  differed  depending  on  fac- 
tory. 

6.  Made  deductions  for  higher  acidities. 

7.  Tested  all  suspicious  loads  before 
unloading  cane. 

8.  Kept  amount  of  cane  on  yard  to  a 
minimum. 

9.  Made  suggestions  regarding  varie- 
ties. 

10.  Called  general  meeting  of  all  ship- 
pers. 

11.  Wrote  letters  repeating  League's  rec- 
ommendations. 

12.  Recommended  cane  delivery  within 
6  hours  following  burning. 


13.  Asked  growers  not  to  stack  too  much 
cane  at  transloading  sight. 

14.  Told  growers  to  harvest  short,  light 
cane,  and  back  land  cane  first. 

Although  there  was  some  grower  apa- 
thy concerning  the  damages  immediately 
following  the  freeze,  once  factories  began 
having  trouble,  growers  responded  in  the 
best  fashion  ever  in  my  25  years  exper- 
ience. The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  can 
be  proud  of  the  very  good  cooperation 
which  existed  through  the  entire  crop. 
There  was  more  and  better  communica- 
tion between  factories  and  growers  fol- 
lowing this  freeze  than  on  prior  freezes 
of  the  last  25  years. 

In  spite  of  the  very  good  cooperation 
between  growers  and  processors,  more 
than  7,000  acres  of  cane  were  left  in  the 
field  after  the  last  mill  stopped  grinding 
operations  on  January  9,  1977.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  of  the  100,000  acres  of 
cane  cut  after  the  November  30  freeze, 
most  or  all  of  it  was  topped  an  average 
of  15  to  20  percent  lower  than  normal. 

These  losses  together  with  losses  in 
sugar  recovery  resulting  from  cane  de- 
terioration is  conservatively  estimated  at 
about  50,000  tons  of  sugar  valued  at  about 
$10,000,000.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  or  separate  out  the  amount  of 
this  loss  caused  by  the  large  amount  of 
rainfall  following  the  freeze.  This  type 
weather  added  mud  and  trash  which  re- 
duced grinding  rates  and  cane  delivery. 
A  known  amount  of  this  loss,  in  excess 
of  7,500  acres,  was  not  harvested  follow- 
ing the  very  rainy  period  near  the  end 
of  the  year  because  of  very  adverse  field 
conditions. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  did  a  "top 
notch"  job  in  saving  this  crop  from  any 
greater  losses.  Our  growers  have  learned 
that  following  a  freeze  cane  freshly  cut 
must  be  delivered  to  the  sugar  mill  as 
soon  as  possible.  Don't  misunderstand 
me;  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
The  cooperation  shown  between  grow- 
ers and  processors,  however,  during  the 
month  of  December,  with  few  excep- 
tions, was  pleasing  to  me. 
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The  Weather  History  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Belt.1 

J.  E.  Irvine 
Plant  Physiologist,  U.S.  Sugarcane 

Field  Laboratory,  ARS, 
USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana  70361. 


After  9,000  years  of  agriculture  and 
2,500  years  of  sugarcane  culture,  it  is 
accepted  that  weather  influences  the 
farmer's  yields.  This  year's  drought,  last 
year's  frequent  rains,  the  freeze  of  sev- 
eral years  ago,  are  all  related  to  loss  in 
the  farmer's  mind.  The  hurricanes,  high- 
water,  and  hailstorms  of  more  distant 
years  are  forms  of  catastrophic  weather 
that  sharply  reinforce  the  belief  that 
weather  determines  the  outcome  of  cane 
crops. 

Average  years  occur  only  in  statistical 
records,  for  every  year  is  different.  To 
the  farmer,  closely  attuned  to  the  wea- 
ther and  the  crop,  relatively  small  dif- 
ferences may  loom  large.  More  distant 
years,  their  crops  and  the  reasons  for 
success  or  failure,  may  be  forgotten. 
More  important,  the  non-catastrophic 
weather  years,  when  rain  or  tempera- 
ture were  abnormal,  are  difficult  to  fix 
in  the  memory  since  their  effects  are  not 
clear.  This  is  largely  because  the  effects 
of  weather  are  so  complex.  Periods  of 
low  rainfall  (generally  undesirable)  are 

3  A  contribution  from  ARS,  USDA  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

-Mention  of  a  trademark  or  proprietary  prod- 
uct does  not  constitute  a  guarantee  or  warranty 
of  the  product  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  does  not  imply  its  approval  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  products  that  may  also  be 
suitable. 


accompanied  by  few  clouds  which  means 
more  sun  (desirable)  and  warmer  tem- 
perature (desirable).  This  example  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  interweav- 
ing of  different  aspects  of  the  weather 
that  we  measure.  To  relate  rainfall  to 
yield  is  to  bring  in,  automatically,  sun- 
light and  temperature.  Because  a  plant 
cane  crop  is  affected  by  the  weather  of 
16  months,  from  mid-August  planting  of 
one  year  to  mid-December  harvest  of 
the  next,  many  factors  may  affect  yield, 
and  all  become  intertwined.  The  crop 
of  1962  is  an  excellent  example.  Planted 
in  the  late  summer  of  1961  under  good 
conditions,  the  crop  was  off  to  a  good 
start  until  a  record  low  of  12°  F  oc- 
curred in  January,  and  ice  stayed  in  the 
ground  for  two  days.  When  cane  emerged 
in  the  abnormally  warm  weather  that  fol- 
lowed, the  crop  developed  rapidly— only 
to  succumb  to  a  late  freeze  in  March. 
The  spring  and  summer  were  very  dry 
(39.9  inches  of  rain  for  the  year)  and  very 
warm.  The  crop's  final  blow  was  a  hard 
freeze  in  December.  Yields  were  consid- 
erably lower  than  in  years  immediately 
before  or  after,  but  no  single  cause  can 
be  isolated.  The  crop  of  1926  is  a  second 
example.  Yields  had  been  declining  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  partially 
due  to  root  rot  and  mosaic.  Weather  in 
1926  affected  the  expression  of  these  dis- 
continued on  page  14) 
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We've 
listened  to 
some  tall 
fish  stories 
tn  our  time... 


Farmers  and  ranchers  can  match 
fish  tales  with  anyone.  That's 
one  more  reason  we  enjoy 
listening  to  them  so  much. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  give 
us  a  lot  of  down-to-earth 
information  and  advice  about  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  financing. 

They  also  tell  us  what  farmers  expect  from  lenders.  And  it  isn't  just  money,  they  say. 

They  also  expect  dependability  and  flexibility  in  service.  Plus  financially  related 

services,  such  as  financial  management  plans  .  .  .  better  record-keeping  .  .  .  and  family 

security  programs. 

They  also  want  to  do  business  with  people  who  believe  in  agriculture  — lenders  willing 

to  go  to  bat  for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  public  marketplace. 

We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933  —  many 

of  the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening  —  enough 

to  serve  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  each  year. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  a  fisherman. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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WEATHER 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

eases,  with  a  wet  winter  and  spring  en- 
hancing root  rot  and  a  warm  winter  and 
spring  promoting  the  spread  of  mosaic. 
An  already  short  crop  was  then  struck 
by  an  August  hurricane.  Which  weather 
factors  contributed  most  to  the  record 
low  yield  of  7  tons  per  acre  is  unknown. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  wea- 
ther and  its  relationship  to  yield,  this 
series  of  articles  will  present  a  summary 
of  weather  records  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  belt,  a  study  of  weather  and  yield, 
and  the  likelihood  of  freeze  damage. 

This  first  article  is  concerned  with  the 
weather  history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane region.  Official  records  began  in  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century,  although 
those  of  New  Orleans  go  further  back. 
The  official  Weather  Bureau  records  for 
Houma  began  in  1893,  and  were  main- 
tained from  observations  made  at  the 
Southdown  Factory  until  1966  when  the 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station  became  the 
official  station.  Data  presented  in  Table 
1  consist  of  Southdown  observations  from 
1893  to  1930  and  USD  A  observations  from 
1931  to  1976. 

Temperature  and  rainfall  were  mea- 
sured with  standard  weather  bureau  in- 
struments. Wind  was  recorded  with  a 
Bendix  Aerovant-  wind-speed  indicator 
with  the  detector  mounted  16  feet  above 
ground.  Soil  temperature  was  measured 
with  a  standard  weather  bureau  instru- 
ment below  bare  ground.  Solar  radiation 
was  measured  with  a  DTI  Solarmeter2 
(cosign  corrected). 

Data  in  Tables  1  and  2  show  the  aver- 
age temperature  and  rainfall  data  for 
Houma  (1893-1976)  and  for  the  sugar 
belt  (1951-1973).  The  sugar  belt  locations 
include  two  southern  (Houma,  Morgan 
City),  two  central  (Lafayette,  Carville), 
and  two  northern  (Melville,  Clinton)  (1) 
locations.  The  Houma  weather  record 
was  compared  to  the  sugar  belt  weather 
record  in  a  correlation  study  to  see  if 
Houma  weather  was  representative  of  the 
sugar  belt.  In  these  studies,  a  perfect  re- 
lationship has  an  V  value  of  1.0,  indi- 
cating that  as  one  value  changes,  the  com- 


pared value  changes  proportionately.  An 
"r"  value  of  0.0  shows  no  relationship  be- 
tween values,  indicating  that  they  vary 
independently.  Houma  temperature  cor- 
related well  with  the  temperatures  of  the 
sugar  belt  (r  =  0.75).  The  differences 
were  due  to  warmer  fall  and  winter 
temperatures  and  slightly  cooler  sum- 
mer temperatures  in  this  coastal  loca- 
tion. Rainfall  correlation  was  somewhat 
less  (r  =  0.60).  This  was  due  primarily 
to  higher  summer  rainfall  at  Houma, 
especially  in  September.  Winter  rainfall 
was  more  closely  related  (r  =  0.75). 

Louisiana  sugar  belt  rainfall  (Table  2) 
is  almost  identical  to  that  in  Florida's 
sugarcane  growing  region  (59  in. /year) 
and  over  twice  that  for  the  Rio  Grande 
cane  area  in  Texas  (23.5  in./year)  which 
supplements  its  meager  rainfall  with  irri- 
gation. Louisiana  rain  occurs  with  frontal 
passages  in  winter  and  with  thunder- 
storms during  summer.  Lightning  strikes 
in  cane  fields  are  more  frequent  in 
Florida  than  in  Louisiana.  Thunderstorms 
generate  winds  that  can  snap  the  tops 
of  vigorously  growing  cane,  or  cause 
lodging. 

The  Louisiana  mean  temperature 
(68.8°  F)  is  lower  than  those  of  Florida 
(72.4°  F)  and  Texas  (75.1°  F).  Louisiana 
and  Florida  summer  mean  temperatures 
are  nearly  identical  and  Texas'  is  slightly 
higher;  the  lower  annual  mean  for  Louis- 
iana is  due  to  much  lower  fall  and  winter 
temperatures.  Louisiana's  fall  and  winter 
mean  temperature  is  8.5  degrees  below 
the  67°  F  mean  for  both  Florida  and 
Texas  for  this  period. 

These  low  Louisiana  temperatures  are 
partially  caused  by  extremes  that  are 
greater  than  those  in  any  other  cane 
sugar  producing  area.  Table  3  shows  the 
record  low  temperature  for  Houma  to 
be  5°  F,  recorded  in  February,  1899 
(New  Orleans  reported  9°  F  for  the 
same  dav).  The  record  low  for  January 
(12°  F)  occurred  in  1962.  Other  inter- 
esting extremes  appear  in  Table  3.  The 
incredible  16-inch  snowfall  for  February 
occurred  in  1895  and  the  second  place 
record  was  5  inches  in  1899.  Snow  has 
been  reported  10  times  in  the  84-yr. 
Houma  record. 
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During  this  time,  rainfall  failed  to 
occur  in  4  months  (one  April  and  three 
Octobers).  The  maximum  monthly  rain 
of  19.6  inches  occurred  in  July  and  the 
record  for  any  one  day  was  10.3  inches 
in  November.  The  driest  year  was  1899 
(33.0  inches),  followed  by  1962  (39.5 
inches).  The  wettest  years  were  1942 
(94.8  inches)  and  1929  (83.9  inches). 

Soil  temperature  records  (Table  4)  for 
the  Houma  Station  are  limited  and  cover 
several  discontinuous  periods.  However, 
these  temperatures,  taken  under  bare 
earth  exposed  to  the  sky  with  no  cover, 
follow  the  seasonal  pattern  of  changes 
seen  in  Table  1  for  air  temperatures.  The 
soil  temperatures  do  not  reach  the  ex- 
tremes of  air  temperature.  The  hottest 
soil  temperature  recorded  was  99°  F 
and  the  coldest,  32°  F. 

Average  maximum  wind  speeds  are 
presented  in  Table  6.  There  is  little 
variation  from  month  to  month;  the 
slightly  higher  averages  in  winter  are 
due  to  frontal  passages.  The  lower  aver- 
age wind  speeds  in  summer  are  even 
more  marked  inside  the  cane  field  when 
a  full  canopy  is  developed.  There,  still 
air  may  occur  when  air  above  the  canopy 
is  moving  at  20  mph. 

Hurricanes  rank  with  freezes  as  dread- 
ed catastrophies  in  sugarcane  areas. 
Their  effect  is  felt  more  in  the  coastal 
parishes  than  in  the  interior,  and  eight 
have  affected  the  cane  belt  during  the 
last  50  years  (Table  7).  Heavy  rains  us- 
ually precede  the  strong  winds  and  a 
combination  of  soggy  soil  and  water- 
laden  tops  enables  the  first  gusts  to 
flatten  fields.  Wind  velocities  of  25  mph 
are  enough  to  lodge  cane,  while  leaf 
fraying  occurs  at  50  mph  and  tops  break 
at  about  65  mph.  Variety  susceptibility 
is  an  important  variable.  Greatest  dam- 
age occurs  in  areas  affected  by  the  edge 
of  the  storm.  Higher  wind  speeds  occur 
there  and  when  the  wind  direction  shifts 
with  the  passage  of  the  edge,  flattened 
cane  is  picked  up  and  tossed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  making  harvest  a  trying 
task.  Tornadoes  occur  with  hurricanes 
or  independently,  and  may  cause  severe 
local  damage. 

Solar  radiation  (sunlight)  is  more  im- 


portant for  sugarcane  than  for  many 
crops,  and  Louisiana's  brief  record 
(Table  5)  reflects  its  high  rainfall  and 
cloud  cover.  The  average  daily  radia- 
tion for  Houma  was  0.317  Cal/cm2  (1 
Calorie  =  1000  calories  =  1  kilocalorie). 
A  teaspoon  of  sugar  contains  20  Calo- 
ries, the  amount  in  the  sunlight  that  falls 
on  a  square  centimeter  for  63  days. 
Florida  (Clewiston)  averages  0.390  Cal/ 
cm2  which  is  less  than  the  0.447  Cal/ 
cm2  recorded  in  Iran's  (32°  N)  sugar- 
cane area  (4).  Iran's  sugarcane  produc- 
tion is  nearly  50  tons /acre.  During  the 
period  that  the  radiation  data  were  accu- 
mulated for  Table  5,  Louisiana  averaged 
4,196  lbs  of  sugar  per  acre  or  7.3  million 
Calories  per  acre.  With  an  average  of 
4,682  million  Calories  per  acre  available 
in  a  year,  this  represents  a  recovery  of 
less  than  0.2%  as  sugar. 

The  efficiency  of  our  Louisiana  crop 
is  using  our  relatively  low  supply  of  sun- 
light could  be  improved  by  using  closer 
row  spacing.  This  would  reduce  wasted 
sunlight  that  occurs  primarily  between 
emergence  and  canopy  closure,  a  period 
of  about  5  months  (2).  Matherne  (3)  has 
shown  repeatedly  that  closer  row  spac- 
ing increases  populations  and  cane  yields. 

Louisiana  yields  have  averaged  21 
tons  over  the  last  45  years.  That  these 
low  yields  are,  in  part,  due  to  the  wea- 
ther is  accepted.  How  much  is  due  to 
inefficient  conversion  of  sunlight  to 
sugar,  and  how  much  is  due  to  low  tem- 
peratures can  not  easily  be  determined. 
The  relationships  among  temperature, 
rainfall,  and  yield  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  article  of  this  "Sugarcane  Pro- 
duction and  the  Weather  series". 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


f   :-;<v 


\ 


,^r 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 
proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 
read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

■--■—.,.. precautions,  and  letitwork 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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UP  FRONT 

(continued  from  page  3) 

The  following  restrictions  apply  to  load 
or  weight-bearing  axles: 

Single  axle  18,000  pounds 

Tandem  axle  32,000  pounds 

Triple  axle  36,000  pounds 

From  these  figures,  you  may  derive 
your  maximum  weight  restriction.  This 
pertains  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  entire 
unit,  with  the  exception  of  the  steering 
axle,  which  is  being  treated  separately, 
as  explained  above. 

There  are  basically  three  types  of  units 
hauling  cane  to  Louisiana  sugar  mills. 
Unit     Tractor        Trailer    Maximum  Allowable 

Weight 
A     Single       Tandem 

Axle  Axle  50,000  pounds 

B     Tandem    Tandem 

Axle  Axle  64,000  pounds 

C     Tandem   Triple 

Axle  Axle  68,000  pounds 

Some  small  tolerance  will  be  given  to 
these  weights. 

The  League  is  studying  this  prob- 
lem and  realizes  its  impact  on  the  cost 
of  hauling  cane.  I  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  any  new  developments. 

LSU  Short  Courses 

Five  short  courses  are  being  offered 
by  the  LSU  Audubon  Sugar  Factory. 
The  courses  and  their  dates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Sugar  Boiler  Short  Course  —  April 
18-29. 

2.  Energy  Conservation  in  Raw  Sug- 
ar Factories  —  May  23-26. 

3.  Sugar    Chemist    Short    Course    — 
Analyses  —  June  6-17. 

4.  Sugar  Mill  Operations,  for  Grow- 
ers —  June   13-15. 

5.  Principles   of  Raw  Sugar  Process- 
ing  -  July   18-22. 

Courses  No.  1  and  3  are  limited  to 
32  persons  each,  so  early  application  is 
needed. 

For  more  information  and/or  appli- 
cations, contact: 

Dr.  J.  A.  Polack 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

in    implementation    of    decisions.     The 
same  is   true  today. 

The  reluctance  to  communicate  with 
the  bureaucracy  also  permits  only  par- 
tial information  to  reach  decision  mak- 
ers. This  results  in  action  based  on  mis- 
understanding rather  than  facts. 

One  former  assistant  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Hickel  recalled  a  typi- 
cal reaction  of  the  time  in  February, 
1969.  Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo 
telephoned  to  discuss  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spill.  The  Hickel  assistant  refused  to 
talk  to  Mayo  because  he  was  a  hold- 
over and,  besides,  "what  does  a  budget 
guy  have  to  do  with  the  oil  spill?" 

Likewise,  new  appointees  generally 
are  so  totally  dedicated  to  removing 
themselves  from  any  semblance  of  con- 
flict of  interest  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  interest 
groups  .  .  .  irrespective  of  which  side  of 
the  issue  the  representative  addresses. 
Again,  this  results  in  decisions  based  on 
emotions,  not  fact. 

So,  when  deciding  how  to  relate  to 
decision  makers  now,  the  best  advice 
is  "don't"  unless  you  absolutely  must. 
The  risk  is  not  worth  it  unless  it's  a 
do-or-die  situation.  Wait  and  believe 
the  bureaucracy  when  it  says  "this  too 
will  pass."  It  will,  and  soon  rational  de- 
cisions  will  be  made. 


SELF-PROPELLED  LOADERS 

3  Row  Cultivators  —  Used  Loaders 

BROUSSARD  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Phone  318/394-9776 
V.  Kenneth  Broussard,  Prcs. 
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1 Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


is,  Htilse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


BUY 


U.S. 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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There's 

Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane  like    ^m*  „    i 

weedmoster  ^      # 

Herbicide  l™-ll 

Weed  master  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER  jj 

ond  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 

only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be  V..        •  ,:    '     '       l 

seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 

It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 

you  economical,  season-long  control  of  some  of 

the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmaster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hay  ward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881      Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288      New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 
Roy  Waddle,  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (3 1 8)-352-5982 

WEEDMASTER" 

fromVELSICOL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061  1 

Note:  Defore  using  any  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac7" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  FT  AH  Art 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  fKNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  ■«"■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in  <32nCHE5£ 

cleaner  cane.  ^     ^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  D«pt 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge   Louisiana  70803 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Will  the  U.  S.  Have  a  Sugar  Policy? 


Since  the  U.S.  is  the  only  major  im- 
porter of  sugar  that  does  not  have  a 
sugar  policy,  the  great  debate  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  "Should  there  be  a  sugar 
policy  and  if  so,  what  kind?"  A  review 
of  actions  since  late  January  may  be 
enlightening.  As  sugar  producers  know, 
prices  are  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  many  other  produc- 
ing areas  throughout  the  world.  U.  S. 
sugar  producers  lost  approximately  200 
to  400  dollars  per  acre  on  their  1976-77 
production.  The  domestic  producers  can 
produce  between  60  and  65%  of  our 
total  needs. 

Immediately  after  becoming  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary  Bergland  or- 
dered a  review  of  the  sugar  situation 
and  established  a  task  force  to  make 
recommendations  to  him.  The  task  force 
later  reported  to  Secretary  Bergland  that 
the  domestic  industry  needed  assistance 
to  stay  in  business.  They  outlined  var- 
ious alternative  methods  for  providing 
assistance.  Secretary  Bergland,  in  public 
statements,  outlined  that  one  of  the  al- 
ternatives was  to  reduce  the  import 
quota  from  7  million  tons  to  a  more 
realistic  level  of  4.2  million  tons  —  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  needed  when 
added  to  domestic  production  to  meet 
our  domestic  requirements.  He  also  in- 
dicated that  a  price  support  program 
might  be  initiated  with  the  price  sup- 


ported at  a  level  between  13  and  14 
cents  per  pound.  He  stated  that  this 
price  level  was  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  most  producers  but  any 
higher  price  might  encourage  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  high  fructose 
corn  sweeteners.  Secretary  Bergland 
subsequently  discussed  many  alterna- 
tives with  President  Carter's  Economic 
Policy  Group  but  delayed  making  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  pending  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  which  had  been  studying 
the  sugar  situation.  The  Commission 
was  required  to  report  to  the  President 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  domestic  indus- 
try had  been  injured  or  was  threatened 
to  be  injured  by  imports  of  sugar.  The 
Commission,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1  on 
March  3,  decided  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry had  been  injured  or  injury  was 
threatened.  In  accordance  with  law,  the 
Commission,  on  March  14,  voted  on 
recommendations  for  remedial  action. 
Three  commissioners  voted  for  an  im- 
port quota  of  4.275,000  tons  for  each 
year  through  1981  to  be  divided  among 
foreign  countries  on  a  countrv-by-coun- 
try  basis  by  the  President.  Three  com- 
missioners voted  to  limit  imports  to  4.4 
million  tons  with  one  commissioner  vot- 
ing for  such  levels  for  a  five  year  period, 
and  country  quotas  based  on  historical 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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shipments.  The  other  two  commissioners 
recommended  that  quotas  be  distributed 
by  auctioning  rights  to  market  sugar  in 
the  U.  S.  The  President  has  60  days  to 
act  upon  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. He,  however,  may  use  other 
existing  laws  to  establish  import  quotas 
and  price  support. 

Secretary  Bergland's  statement  on 
sugar  resulted  in  many  industries  and 
organizations  taking  up  the  cudgel  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  action.  Five 
sugar  refiners  who  refine  approximately 
17%  of  our  total  domestic  sugar  took 
out  full  page  newspaper  ads  and  del- 
uged members  of  Congress  with 
communications  saying,  in  effect,  that 
consumers  were  being  ripped  off  and 
that  the  domestic  industry  did  not  need 
assistance  because  of  higher  profits  in 
recent  years.  These  five  refiners  failed 
to  mention  their  increase  in  profit  and 
refining  margins  which  have  almost 
doubled  since  wage  and  price  controls 
were  lifted  just  a  few  years  ago.  The 
five  refiners  taking  such  action  were 
Imperial  Sugar  Company,  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  North  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company,  Savannah  Foods 
and  Industries,  and  Sucrest  Corporation. 

In  looking  at  the  total  situation,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  basic  ques- 
tions are:  "Do  we  need  a  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  complete  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies?" It  would  seem  that  the  answers 
are  quite  evident  if  we  look  at  the  other 
commodities  that  we  are  dependent  or 
almost  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers 
like  coffee,  cocoa,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
oil.  The  opponents  of  assistance  to  the 
domestic  industry  ignore  the  long  term 
best  interest  to  all  consumers.  They  cry 
crocodie  tears  over  fears  of  increased 
cost  to  consumers  on  their  way  to  the 
bank  with  increased  profits.  They  fail  to 
recognize  that  low  prices  ultimately 
mean  less  production  —  less  production 
results  in  higher  prices.  A  good  example 
of  higher  prices  as  a  result  of  low  prices 
was  the  year  1974  when  high  prices 
caused  American  consumers  to  pay  more 
than   4.2  billion   dollars   for  their  sugar 


than  they  would  have  paid  had  the 
price  been  kept  within  the  price  estab- 
lished by  the  Sugar  Act.  They  also  failed 
to  point  out  that  consumer  prices 
should  not  rise  because  they  have  never 
been  reduced  to  reflect  lower  sugar 
prices. 

What  the  final  decision  will  be  cannot 
be  predicted  at  this  time. 
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cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

H tcl I  It*  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System5 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System' to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 

"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane!' 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill!' 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

.  Spray  ^GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabnken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


You  can't  save  enough  money 
to  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


JOHN  M.  EVANS, 
WHITE  CASTLE,  LA. 


M.  L.  SHAFFER,  Sr. 
SCHRIEVER,  LA. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE,  RONALD  HEBERT, 

BAYOU  GOULA,  LA.         JEANERETTE,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr. 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control - 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 

A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $  1 50,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


of  Sinbar,  how  much  are  you  going  to  save 
by  cutting  back?  Even  if  you  pull  as  much 
as  7,200  acres,  you  can't  save  enough 
money  to  justify  cutting  down  on  Sinbar  or 
any  other  herbicide  that's  going  to  do  the 
job  right  for  you— even  at  layby." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


M.  L.  Shaffer,  Sr.: 

"You  can' grow  cane  as  long  as  you  can 
grow  trees,  if  you  can  keep  the 
Johnsongrass  and  other  weeds  and  grasses 
out  of  it.  We  cut  fourth-year  stubble  this 
year,  and  I'd  say  that  field  ran  30  tons  to  the 
acre.  And  we  used  Sinbar  on  it  right  from 
the  beginning,  all  the  way  through." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


flUTO)Agrichemicals 


Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 


When  you  know 
grass  herbicide  works, 
use  it* 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

---.._,  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ol  The  Dow  Chem.cal  Company 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Stands  —  Cane  Planted  2  Feet  Apart 


Stands  are  beginning  to  show  in  many 
areas  of  the  belt.  Because  black  land 
and  darker  colored  soils  absorb  light  and 
warm  up  earlier,  stands  are  showing 
better  on  these  type  soils. 

Since  temperatures  remained  low  al- 
most continuously  after  the  first  killing 
freeze  in  late  November,  1976,  cane  did 
not  grow  and  then  get  killed  back  sev- 
eral times  during  the  winter.  Stands 
should  be  better  because  this  condition 
occurred.  However,  nothing  is  certain 
where  cane  stands  are  concerned  in  Lou- 
isiana and  therefore,  growers  should  not 
get  in  a  hurry  to  destroy  all  stubble 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  plowed  out. 
Keep  a  little  stubble  cane  for  insurance. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  U.S.D.A.  are  planning  one  large 
scale  demonstration  plot  to  show  cane 
planted  on  flat  land  without  water  fur- 
rows in  drills  spaced  two  feet  apart. 
Two  experiments  using  one  plant  cane 
and  one  first  year  stubble  cane  has  aver- 
aged higher  than  80  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  This  plot  will  be  land  leveled  on 
light  textured  land  and  will  have  sub- 
surface drains.  Three  other  demonstra- 
tion plots  are  also  being  planned  with 
growers  on  crowned  land  without  sub- 
surface drains.  The  size  of  each  plot  will 
be  a  minimum  of  five  acres  and  the 
plots  will  be  planted  by  hand  this  year. 
The  U.S.D.A.  and  the  League  are  work- 
ing with  the  FMC  Sidewinder  Company 
of  Minden,  Louisiana,  who  manufac- 
tures row  farming  equipment. 


One  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
planting  cane  on  drills  two  feet  apart 
was  keeping  planting  furrows  open 
while  at  the  same  time  finding  enough 
soil  to  cover  the  seed  following  planting. 
This  sounds  very  simple  until  it  is  tried 
or  given  much  thought.  Engineers  from 
FMC  Sidewinder  Company  will  be 
working  with  the  League  and  U.S.D.A. 
to  modify  equipment  now  used  by  the 
soybean  growers.  This  tool  forms  rows 
two  feet  apart.  Present  plans  are  that 
seed  will  be  planted  (single  stalk)  in 
the  water  furrow  and  then  covered  by  a 
tool  that  will  leave  the  field  flat. 

The  cane  will  be  fertilized  using  an- 
hydrous ammonia  at  a  higher  level. 
Chemicals  will  be  used  to  control  grass. 

It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  mat  type 
harvesters  already  on  the  market  will  be 
available  for  harvesting  these  plots.  Two 
different  manufacturers  have  already  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  working  with  this 
demonstration.  Representatives  of  the 
League  and  U.S.D.A.  will  visit  the 
Texas  sugar  industry  this  month  to  see 
a  demonstration  of  the  Claas  green  cane 
combine.  This  is  a  chopper  type  har- 
vester and  according  to  the  manufactur- 
ers' representative,  the  machine  should 
be  able  to  cut  cane  planted  on  the  flat 
on  lines  spaced  two  feet  apart. 

The  League  now  has  three  grower  co- 
operators  for  these  plots.  One  additional 
cooperator  will  be  sought  for  the  West- 
continued  on  page  15) 
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There's 


Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcone  like 

Weedmaster 

Herbicide 

Weedmaster R  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER 
and  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 
only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be 
seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 
It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 
you  economical,  season-long  control  of  some  of 
the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmaster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hayward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881      Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288      New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 
Roy  Waddle  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (3 1 8)-352-5982 


WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICQL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Note:  Defore  using  ony  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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WE  TRY  TO  GIVE 
FARMERS  THE  CREDIT 

THEY 
DESERVE 


Since  1933,  Production  Credit 
Associations  have  tried  to  give 
farmers,  ranchers  and 
poultrymen  the  credit  they 
deserve  ...  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  finance  production 
...  a  major  tool  in 
farming.  We  also  give 
them  credit  another 
way  —  by  telling 
consumers  about  the 
important  contribution 
they  make  to  America's 
standard  of  living,  in 
ads  like  this  one. 
It  is  one  more  way 
PCA  serves 
agriculture. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

( Continued  from  page  12 ) 

ern  area.  Anyone  desiring  to  work  with 
the  League  in  that  area  is  requested  to 
contact  the  League. 

In  addition  to  these  demonstrations, 
two  more  experiments  will  be  harvested 
this  year  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station 
using  the  two  foot  spacing.  Other  re- 
search on  row  spacings  and  methods  of 
increasing  stalk  populations  are  being 
conducted  at  L.S.U.  However,  nothing 
tried  thus  far  shows  any  better  promise 
of  increasing  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
than  cane  planted  on  the  flat  on  lines 
spaced  one  and  two  feet  apart.  Much 
hope  is  being  placed  on  the  two  foot 
space  because  of  ease  of  planting  and 
handling. 

There  are  no  plans  to  cultivate  these 
plots  following  planting,  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  trye  to  keep  from  roll- 
ing over  stubble  during  harvest  and 
hauling. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WANTED:  Agricultural  Supervisor 
for  segment  of  a  large  sugar  cane 
farm.  Good  salary  and  other  bene- 
fits. Apply  by  calling  (318)  828-0620. 

WANTED:  General  Manager  for 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume 
to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to  job 
MR. 


Sugar    Bulletin 

Want  Ads 

Get 

RESULTS 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 

Jeanerette,  LA         New  Roads,  LA        Thibodaux,  LA 
(318)276-5051  (504)638-6343  (504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac1" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  milA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  pkH||| 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone"       ■  ■■■^■■w 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)— established  names 
cleaner  cane. 


in 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS.  INC..  AMBLER.  PA.  19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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11.86 
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11.1887 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Hodson  Asst.  General  Manager 

R.  Charles  Hodson,  the  League's 
Economist,  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant General  Manager  by  the  League's 
Board  of  Directors.  He  will  retain  his 
job  as  Economist.  Charlie  has  been  with 
the  League  for  five  years  and  is  origin- 
ally from  Raceland.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Pamela  Burgess. 

Exchange  Elects  Officers 


E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr.,  of  Brusly, 
Louisiana,  has  been  elected  the  new 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change. Terrill,  who  is  President  of  Cin- 
clare  Central  Factory,  succeeds  James 
H.  Thibaut. 

Other  officers  of  the  Exchange  elected 
at  the  March  30  Annual  Meeting  in- 
clude: 

Mr.  Charles  Savoie,  1st  Vice-President 

Mr.  Ramon  Billeaud,  2nd 
Vice-President 


Mr.  L.  W.  Gleason,  3rd  Vice-President 
Mr.  Charles  Levy,  Treasurer 
Mr.  G.  J.  Risher,  Executive  Secretary 
Board   of   Directors    elected   for   two 
year  terms  are:  Thomas  Allen,  Jim  Ap- 
pel,  Ramon  Billeaud,  F.  Evans  Farwell, 
F.    A.    Graugnard,   Jr.,   L.   W.   Gleason, 
Charles   Levy,  William  Nuttal,   Charles 
Savoie,   Rudd  Seim,  E.   B.   Terrill,  and 
James  Thibaut. 

Those  Board  Members  with  one  year 
remaining:  T.  M.  Barker,  J.  L.  Dickson, 
Robert  Fraser,  Sedgewick  Howard,  Sam 
Livaudais,  M.  D.  McNamara,  S.  J.  Men- 
ard, J.  T.  Whealdon,  Chauvin  Wilkinson, 
Joe  Metzler,  Gonzalo  de  la  Vega,  and 
John  Thibaut. 

ASSCT  Meeting 

This  summer's  American  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Meeting  — 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Divisions  —  will 
be  held  once  again  at  the  Ramada  Inn 
in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  The 
meeting  dates  are  June  23  and  24. 

Members  of  the  Society  should  be  re- 
ceiving information  in  the  mail  soon 
from  Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe  regarding 
room  reservations  and  other  information. 
Make  plans  to  attend. 

Sugar  Substitute 

Now  that  the  ban  on  saccharin  has 
been  announced  and  created  much  con- 
troversy, scientists  are  busy  testing  new 
sugar  substitutes.  The  grapefruit  peel 
could  be  the  answer. 

Government  scientists  are  now  testing 
a  natural  sweetener  found  in  the  grape- 
fruit peel.  The  chemical  is  said  to  be 
3,000  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  and  con- 
tains no  calories. 

Like  saccharin,  the  new  substance 
sometimes  leaves  a  bitter  aftertaste.  In 
addition,  it  may  not  maintain  its  sweet- 
ness for  long  periods  in  diet  drinks. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Slow  Crop, 

The  1977  crop  is  unusually  slow  in 
coming  to  a  stand  generally  around  the 
cane  belt.  The  lower  Bayou  Lafourche 
area  is  the  only  area  where  stands  mark 
the  row  well  in  both  light  and  dark  col- 
ored soils. 

C.  P.  65-357  is  particularly  late  this 
year  though  it  is  usually  later  than  other 
varieties.  L.62-96  is  probably  showing 
better  than  other  varieties.  It  is  gener- 
ally good  in  both  plant  and  stubble 
cane.  It  is  good  in  both  early  or  late 
planted  plant  cane  and  stubble  appears 
good  regardless  of  date  of  the  1976  har- 
vest. Inspection  of  seed  cane  of  C.P.  65- 
357  made  recently  ( last  week  of  March ) 
by  Rouby  Matherne,  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station,  Mr.  Windell  Jackson,  Mr.  How- 
ard Robichaux,  and  the  writer,  all  of  the 
League,  show  the  seed  pieces  to  be  in 
fair  condition  and  containing  many 
good  buds.  It  is  hoped  this  weather 
stays  warm  and  dry  to  speed  germina- 
tion. 

Grass  is  coming.  Winds  have  been 
high  and  spraying  for  weed  control  is 
behind. 

Don't  get  in  a  hurry  to  fertilize  the 
crop.  This  is  one  operation  that  can  be 
delayed.  Research  has  shown  that  later 
fertilization  is  helpful. 

Growers  should  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  applied  below  the  minimum 
amount  recommended  for  the  soil.  If 
nitrogen  is  reduced  below  this  then  there 
is  a  good  chance  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
will  be  reduced.  Growers  should  think 
twice  about  reducing  nitrogen. 

The  application  of  potash  and  phos- 
phate is  more  difficult  to  be  positive 
about.  There  are  probably  many  more 
soils  which  respond  to  phosphate  than 
potash.  It  is  difficult  for  the  writer, 
based  on  the  data  available  and  on  ex- 
perience, to  recommend  potash  on  many 
(arms.  This  money  can  best  be  spent  in 
other  ways,  particularly  in  the  period  of 
low  prices. 

Mr.  Crawford  II.  Percle,  Office  Man- 


Fertilization 

ager,  U.S.D.A.  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  Napoleonville, 
Louisiana,  has  completed  gathering  fig- 
ures on  the  1976  crop  for  Assumption 
Parish.  There  were  35,389.3  acres  for 
sugar,  681.3  acres  abandoned,  and  the 
parish  averaged  28.71  standard  tons  per 
acre.  Crawford  is  a  long  time  friend  of 
the  League  and  has  done  an  excellent 
job  with  the  A.S.C.S.  Over  the  years, 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  outstanding  A.S.C.S. 
office  managers  and  office  personnel. 

A  group  composed  of  Mr.   Dan  Du- 
plantis,  South  Coast  Corporation,  Race- 
land,  Louisiana;  Mr.  Eugene  Graugnard, 
Graugnard  Farms,  St.  James,  Louisiana; 
Mr.  Ed  Supple,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  Bayou  Goula, 
Louisiana;   Dr.   James   Irvine,   U.S.D.A., 
Houma   Station;   Mr.   Rouby  Matherne, 
U.S.D.A.,  Houma  Station;   Mr.   Charles 
Hodson  of  the  League,  and  the  writer 
visited  the  Texas  sugar  industry  to  ob- 
serve the  harvesting  of  the  crop  using 
different  type  chopper  or  combine  ma- 
chines. A  new  harvester  from  Germany 
called  the  Claas  1400  was  of  particular 
interest  to  the  group.  The  group  hoped 
the  Claas  harvester  could  harvest  sev- 
eral  narrow   row,   flat   planted   demon- 
stration plots  planned  for  the  1978  Lou- 
isiana harvest.  Present  plans  are  to  have 
at    least    four    demonstrations    located 
around  the  belt.   Two  different  experi- 
ments have  averaged  above  80  tons  of 
cane   per   acre   for  plant   cane   and   1st 
stubble.    The    work    was    done    at    the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  by  Mr.  Rouby 
Matherne.  In  the  writer's  opinion  none 
of  the  chopper  type  combines  observed 
in  Texas  will  satisfactorily  harvest  cane 
planted    on    the    flat    on    line    or    rows 
spaced  two  feet  apart.  Perhaps  one  type 
will  adequately  butcher  the  cane  to  har- 
vest   the    plots.    More    will   be    written 
about  these  demonstrations  and  the  har- 
vest of  this  type  cane  in  coming  issues 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
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Sugar  earor^H^ 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 

and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(CWl)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


SENATOR  LONG  REPLIES   TO  CRITICS  OF  PROPOSALS  TO 
ASSIST  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  GROWERS  AND  PROCESSORS 


On  March  22,  1977,  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  sent  the  following  letter  to 
other  members   of  the  Senate: 


"Dear  Colleague: 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  issue 
of  sugar  prices  has  been  much  in  the 
news.  You  have,  no  doubt,  received 
communications  urging  you  to  take  a 
stand  to  either  help  the  domestic  grow- 
ers and  processors  or  to  prevent  any 
action  to  assist  them.  Since  much  of  the 
information  that  I  have  seen  has  been 
misleading  or  untrue,  I  thought  it  timely 
that  I  attempt  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I  hope  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  this  letter  and  that  it  will  help 
clarify  the  actual  situation. 

In  June  of  1976,  I  recommended  to 
President  Ford  that  he  take  action  under 
his  statutory  authority  to  limit  imports 


of  sugar  in  an  effort  to  improve  prices 
to  domestic  growers.  Prices  for  sugar 
were  dropping,  and  all  indications  were 
that  prices  would  be  below  the  cost  of 
production  before  harvest  time.  When 
no  action  was  taken,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  September,  1976,  ordered  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  to 
investigate  the  impact  on  U.S.  produc- 
ers of  low-price  foreign  sugar  imports. 
Shortly  thereafter,  President  Ford 
echoed  the  concern  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  urged  that  the  USITC  ex- 
pedite its   investigation. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland, 
immediately  after  being  sworn  in,  named 
a  Sugar  and  Sweetener  Task  Force  to 
provide  him  with  alternative  solutions 
to  help  solve  the  bad  economic  plight 
of  the  domestic  sugar  growers  and  proc- 
essors. The  Task  Force  reported  to  the 
Secretary  in  late  February. 

When  Secretary  Bergland  made  known 
some  of  its  recommendations,  a  great  hue 
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and  cry  went  up  by  five  refiners  of  cane 
sugar.  These  companies,  which  refine 
about  17  percent  of  the  sugar  used  do- 
mestically contended  that  no  help  was 
needed  and  that  any  assistance  to  the 
growers  and  processors  would  result  in 
increased  costs  to  consumers.  They  ex- 
pressed great  concern  for  the  consumer 
but  failed  to  mention  that  their  refining 
margins,  according  to  USDA  data,  have 
increased  from  an  average  of  $3.06  per 
cwt.  in  1973,  and  $2.78  cwt.  in  1974,  to 
between  $5.50  and  $7.00  per  cwt.  in 
1976. 

These  refiners  also  failed  to  mention 
that  prices  for  sugar-containing  prod- 
ucts, which  increased  rapidly  during  the 
period  of  high  sugar  prices  in  1974,  have 
not  been  adjusted  downward  to  reflect 
the  lower  sugar  prices.  Raw  sugar  went 
to  64.5^  per  pound  in  November,  1974, 
but  currently  sells  for  11.5^.  Current 
prices  are  from  3-5^  per  pound  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Most  growers 
lost  between  $200.00  and  $400.00  per 
acre  in  1976. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  USITC  are  now  public.  A  copy  of 
the  USITC  news  release  of  March  17  is 
attached  for  your  easy  reference.  Its 
findings  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
USDA  Task  Force  in  that  both  con- 
clude that  domestic  sugar  producers  are 
being  unduly  injured  by  cheap  imports 
of  sugar  and  that  it  is  in  the  best  long- 
range  interest  of  American  consumers 
for  this  country  to  have  a  viable  domes- 
tic sugar  industry. 

The  authority  and  the  power  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  situation  through 
implementation  of  these  carefully  con- 
sidered recommendations  rests  with  the 
President. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  boils  down  to 
the  simple  question,  "Do  we  need  a  do- 
mestic sugar  industry?"  I  believe  we  do. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  country  to  be  completely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  suppliers  for  a  vital 
commodity  such  as  sugar.  Furthermore, 
history  has  shown  that  a  period  of  low 
prices  brings  less  production,  and  less 
production  is  followed  by  high  prices. 


Consumers  actually  paid  $4.2  billion 
more  for  sugar  in  1974  than  they  would 
have  paid  if  the  price  had  been  kept 
within  the  price  guide  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  sugar  used  is  in  products 
and  that  such  products  have  not  been 
reduced  in  price  since  sugar  prices  have 
come  down. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Secretary 
Bergland  was  able  to  conclude  in  his 
March  3rd  appearance  on  "Face  the 
Nation"  that  raising  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  to  the  level  of  13-14^  per  pound 
should  not  increase  costs  to  consumers. 
He  said: 

"...  it's  interesting  to  see,  however, 
that  when  sugar  prices  went  up 
most  food  items  made  with  sugar, 
such  as  bread,  jams  and  jellies,  bak- 
ing goods  of  various  kinds,  soda  pop, 
went  up  with  that  rise  and  increase 
in  sugar  prices,  but  sugar  prices  are 
now  down  and  I  haven't  seen  any 
noticeable  drop  in  the  value  of  food 
items  made  from  sugar.  So  the  argu- 
ment that  an  increase  in  the  sugar 
price,  just  to  keep  the  American  in- 
dustry alive,  will  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer  is,  in 
my  judgment,  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment." 

The  15,000  American  farm  families 
that  produce  sugar  crops,  as  well  as 
more  than  30,000  workers  (mostly  un- 
ionized) employed  in  this  country's 
home-owned  sugar  processing  plants  are 
counting  on  you  to  support  efforts  to 
sustain  a  viable  domestic  sugar  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  and  indeed  the  entire  country 
are  best  served  by  following  the  USITC- 
USDA  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  an  immediate  reduction  in  sugar  im- 
ports, backed  by  an  administratively- 
authorized  support  program  and  a  con- 
stant Congressional  review  of  the  entire 
sugar  situation." 

Sincerely, 

Russell  B.  Long 
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Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 

Rhodia  Inc.  Agricultural  Division,  Monmouth  Junction,  NJ.  08852 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JAMES   H.  THIBAUT 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

MARCH  30,  1977 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  our  distinguished  guests. 

It  is  customary  for  the  President  of 
the  Exchange  to  report  to  its  members 
at  the  close  of  each  year.  I  would  like 
to  present  to  you  today,  a  brief  summa- 
tion of  the  developments  that  have  af- 
fected the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  in 
general  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change in  particular. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  in  re- 
lation to  its  total  production  of  sugar, 
was  fairly  successful  for  the  1976  sea- 
son. The  state's  total  sugar  production 
came  to  646,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
which  was  2,000  tons  better  than  last 
year.  However,  the  freeze  that  hit  Lou- 
isiana on  November  30,  1976,  reduced 
the  state's  sugar  production  by  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  tons.  This  was  the  hardest 
November  freeze  in  my  experience  and 
frankly  most  of  the  old  timers  I've  talked 
to  don't  remember  one  of  its  magnitude 
either.  We  were  fortunate  that  we  har- 
vested as  much  as  we  did  and  both 
grower  and  processor  should  be  congrat- 
ulated in  the  job  they  did  in  getting  the 
crop  in  after  the  freeze. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  said  that  I 
felt  that  Louisiana  could  compete  with 
our  domestic  brethren  and  also  with 
many  other  countries  in  the  world.  I 
still  feel  that  way  and  the  outcries  from 
every  quarter  substantiate  this,  but  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  know  that  none  of 


us  can  survive  under  the  unrealistically 
low  price  structure  we  have  today. 

With  no  protection  from  residual  world 
market  imports,  prices  have  fallen  far 
below  production  costs.  Imports  went 
from  3.9  million  tons  in  1975  to  4.7  mil- 
lion tons  in  1976,  some  20%  increase. 
Needless  to  say,  the  7  million  ton  import 
quota  was,  to  say  the  least,  unrealistic. 

The  New  Orleans  average  price  for 
sugar  for  the  period  October  8,  1976  to 
December  31,  1976,  was  10.33<Vlb.  This 
is  compared  to  15.05^/lb.  for  the  same 
period  in  1975  and  47.74^/lb.  in  1974. 
The  average  price  from  October  8,  1976 
to  March  24,  1977,  was  10.73^/lb. 

However,  the  situation  for  blackstrap 
molasses  was  quite  different.  Louisiana's 
molasses  production  for  1976  totaled  47 
million  gallons  as  compared  to  41  mil- 
lion last  year.  The  price  for  blackstrap 
molasses  was  better. 

The  pricing  season,  as  established  by 
our  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quotation  Com- 
mittee, began  on  October  15,  1976,  and 
will  end  on  April  14,  1977.  The  New 
Orleans  season's  average  price  last  year 
was  26.52(Vgallon.  This  year's  seasons 
average  price  to  date,  with  only  two 
weeks  remaining,  is  28.80^/gallon. 

The  U.S.D.A.  price  for  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses began  the  season  at  $57/ton  but 
dropped  to  $54  after  two  weeks.  Three 
weeks  later  the  price  dropped  to  $51  but 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua! 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

ad  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

•  ■■■-...    ,  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland.  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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held  at  that  price  for  16  consecutive 
weeks.  The  price  just  recently  dropped 
to  $45/ton. 

To  get  back  to  sugar  prices  —  after 
repeated  urging  by  the  domestic  indus- 
try the  government  took  some  definite 
action. 

President  Ford,  in  September,  tripled 
the  duty  on  imported  sugar  from  .625^/ 
lb.  to  1.875^/lb.  However,  it  wasn't 
enough,  for  the  prices  increased  only  to 
the  10  cent  level. 

At  the  same  time  in  September,  Presi- 
dent Ford  endorsed  Senator  Russell 
Long's  Finance  Committee's  request  that 
the  International  Trade  Commission  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  submit  a  re- 
port as  soon  as  possible.  Public  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Francisco,  and  on  March 
3,  1977,  the  ITC  found,  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  1,  that  sugar  imports  either  threat- 
ened to  harm  the  U.S.  Sugar  industry 
or  had  already  done  so.  On  March  10, 
the  ITC  voted  to  recommend  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  impose  import  quotas  of 
4.275  million  short  tons  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis.  As  yet,  President  Carter's 
economic  policy  group  has  not  disposed 
of  this  recommendation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  matter  is  encountering  some 
quite  unexplainable  delay. 

In  the  meantime,  various  proposals 
are  being  advanced  by  interested  parties, 
notably  however  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Bob  Bergland.  His  orig- 
inal proposal,  although  not  definitive, 
proposed  generally  price  support  in  the 
13  to  14  cent  range  with  country-by- 
country  import  quotas.  This  level  of 
prices  although  clearly  somewhat  shy  of 
providing  adequate  support,  was  never- 
theless thought  to  be  low  enough  to 
keep  corn  sweeteners  from  expanding. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Bergland 
is  quoted  as  favoring  more  direct  type 
of  payments. 

The  Hawaiian  industry  has  proposed 
setting  a  global  quota  at  4.4  million  tons 
with  a  non-recourse  loan  support  pro- 
gram at  a  minimum  of  13^  per  pound, 
raw  value.  The  loan  support  program 
would  be  supplemented  by  processor 
payments  for  the  benefit  of  the  produc- 


ers up  to  a  target  price  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  be  under  the  expired 
Sugar  Act,  all  to  be  financed  from  the 
duty! 

However,  refiners  are  also  propos- 
ing direct  support  payments  sufficient 
to  bring  the  price  to  the  Sugar  Act  Tar- 
get price  of  14.3  cents  and  non-restric- 
tive global  quotas.  So  the  maneuvering 
and  guessing  game  goes  on  —  but  in  the 
meantime  many  sugar  producers  who 
deserve  better  are  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy. Sugar  containing  products  con- 
tinue high  in  price  and  those  people 
who  wrest  the  original  raw  product  from 
the  land  continue  to  be  dealt  cruel  and 
unjustified  prices  in  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing consumer  interests,  but  don't  forget 
this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

In  1913  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tar- 
iff bill  decreased  duties  and  provided 
for  free  sugar  in  1916.  Only  World  War 
I  prevented  this  from  going  into  effect 
and  this  Act  was  repealed  in  1916.  How- 
ever, after  good  prices  in  the  World  War 
years,  shortly  thereafter  in  1920,  prices 
declined  and  for  a  decade  the  industry 
went  through  unbelievable  misfortune. 
Mosaic  disease  hit  with  full  effect  just 
at  the  time  of  post  War  I  price  collapse. 
To  add  further  injury  to  an  expiring  vic- 
tim, the  worst  epidemic  of  Anthrax  since 
1901  visited  the  region,  killing  about 
20,000  head  of  stock. 

In  the  Spring  of  1927,  the  Mississippi 
flooded  much  cane  land.  Although  this 
decade  saw  a  significant  decline  in  the 
industry,  it  survived  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  varieties  in  the  late  20's 
and  early  30's  the  industry  has  pro- 
gressed steadily  since  that  time.  The 
Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934  and  the  Sug- 
ar Act  of  1937  set  the  stage  for  stable, 
if  not  significantly  profitable,  operation 
until  the  1974  price  explosion  caused  by 
diminution  of  world  sugar  stocks. 

So  —  where  are  we? 

There  is  no  question  we  have  been  hit 
hard  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  har- 
vest season.  Insult  was  added  to  the 
deep  injury  of  price  by  the  early,  hard 
freeze  and  excessive  rainfall  of  the  har- 
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vest  season.  The  old  adage  of  trouble 
coming  in  "bunches"  certainly  held  true 
in  this  year.  Yet,  although  our  heads  are 
"bloody"  generally  speaking  we  are  still 
unbowed.  When  I  read  a  little  of  the 
history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
I  can't  help  but  be  impressed  by  its  re- 
silience and  bravery,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  these  fine  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  tradition  have  been  forged  in 
the  200  years  of  adversities,  will  pass 
from  the  scene. 

Further  —  a  word  of  warning  to  con- 
sumers —  if  it  does,  and  you  are  left  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  suppliers  and/or 
great  corporation  suppliers  of  sweeten- 
ers, don't  come  looking  for  the  inde- 
pendent cane  or  beet  sugar  producers 
for  relief  —  because  they  will  have  gone 
down  the  road  to  other  lines  of  endeavor 
and  their  lands  will  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  chemical  industrial  complexes 
which  will  be  furnishing  fertilizer  not 
now  needed  for  land  once  used  in  pro- 
ducing food. 

I  don't  think  this  will  happen,  how- 
ever, I  believe  the  good  sense  of  our 
government  will  intervene  and  not  al- 
low this  chaotic  situation  we  are  now 
in  to  continue.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  call  upon  all  segments  of  our 
industry  to  "hang  on".  Pinch  the  hell  out 
of  every  dollar.  Save  every  rusty  bolt 
and  nut.  Make  your  people  understand 
this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Dou- 
ble crop  if  you  can.  Be  satisfied  to  use 
the  fewer  workers  you  may  have  and 
work  longer  hours  if  necessary.  Do  all 
of  the  things  we  know  how  to  do  and 
have  done  in  the  past  —  but  may  have 
temporarily  forgotten  in  the  "fat  cat" 
year  of  1974  and  its  subsequent  carry- 
over effect  into  1975. 

I  also  say  to  lenders  —  show  what  you 
are  made  of  now.  Don't  forget  we  would 
long  ago  have  been  out  of  business  were 
it  not  for  the  lenders  of  the  1930's  who 
had  the  courage  to  stick  in  there  under 
conditions  more  adverse  than  exist  to- 
day. 

So  again  I  say  —  Hang  On!  Things 
will  change.  Let's  be  around  when  they 
do. 


In  closing,  I  wish  to  again  thank  the 
members  of  our  Raw  Sugar  and  Black- 
strap Molasses  Committees  for  their 
good  work  in  serving  the  Exchange.  Our 
energetic  Executive  Secretary  has  per- 
formed very  well  and  is  continually  add- 
ing new  facets  to  his  reporting.  We  are 
still  receiving  counsel  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Dykers,  our  Secretary-Emeritus,  and  we 
are  in  debt  to  him. 

Lastly,  on  a  personal  note,  it  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  serve  as  your  presi- 
dent for  the  last  two  years.  I  am  not  the 
first  James  Thibaut  to  serve  in  this  ca- 
pacity, as  my  great-great  uncle  did  so 
in  the  1890's.  He  was  an  innovative  man, 
generally  being  credited  with  the  use 
of  hogsheads  to  ship  sugar  and  to  the 
polariscope  for  accurate  product  analy- 
sis. I  take  off  my  hat  to  him  for  his  in- 
novativeness  but  I  stand  equally  with 
him  in  devotion  to  this  great  industry 
of  ours. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Bis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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There's 

Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane  like 

Weedmaster 

Herbicide 

Weedmasfer R  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER 
and  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 
only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be 
seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 
It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 
you  economical,  season-long  control  of  some  of 
the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmoster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hayward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881       Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288      New  Orleans.  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 


»® 


Roy  Waddle,  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (3 1 8)-352-5982 

WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICOL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341   East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Note:  Before  using  any  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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PER  CAPITA 

WORLD  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 

Crop  Year  1952-53—  1975-76 


World  Sugar 

World 

Consumption 

Per  Capita 

Statistical 

(In  thousands 

World  (b) 

Consumption 

Crop 

of  metric  tons. 

Population 

(In  pounds. 

Year  (a) 

raw  value) 

(In  millions) 

raw  value) 

1975-76.  .  . 

79,946* 

4,045 

43.57 

1974-75.  .  . 

78,042 

3,968 

43.36 

1973-74.  .  . 

80,070 

3,890 

45.38 

1972-73.  .  . 

77,998 

3,818 

45.04 

1971-72.  .  . 

75,926 

3,747 

44.67 

1970-71.  .  . 

74,419 

3.678 

44.61 

1969-70.  .  . 

72,223 

3,610 

44.11 

1968-69.  .  . 

68,141 

3,543 

42.40 

1967-68.  .  . 

65,635 

3,478 

41.60 

1966-67.  . 

65,457 

3,414 

42.27 

1965-66.  . 

62,816 

3,350 

41.34 

1964-65.  . 

59,273 

3,288 

39.74 

1963-64.  . 

54,261 

3,225 

37.09 

1962-63.  . 

54,479 

3,163 

37.97 

1961-62.  . 

55,602 

3,103 

39.50 

1960-61.  . 

52,734 

3,044 

38.19 

1959-60.  . 

48,858 

2,986 

36.07 

1958-59.  . 

47,561 

2,929 

35.80 

1957-58.  . 

44,704 

2,875 

34.28 

1956-57.  . 

42,228 

2,823 

32.98 

1955-56.  . 

40,443 

2,772 

32.16 

1954-55.  . 

38,254 

2,722 

30.98 

1953-54.  . 

36,892 

2.676 

30.39 

1952-53.  . 

35,200 

2,632 

29.48 

♦Latest  F.O.  Licht  estimate  (December  1,  1976). 

(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31. 

(b)  Population   as   of  mid-calendar  year,  based  on  United 
Nations  estimates. 


Courtesy:  Lamborn  Sugar  Market  Report 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  lBfBMMA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  FfNAi 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone^       s  fcoOTWW 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)-established 
cleaner  cane. 


names  in 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  ftqpft* 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 

LSU  LIBRARY -BR 

The  Sugar 
Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  April  15,  1977  12.64 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  15,  1977  11.3448 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


About  LSU 
Dr.  Elias  Paliatseas  -  Dr.  Weston  Martin 


Dr.  Elias  D.  Paliatseas  has  been  made 
full  Professor  at  LSU. 

Dr.  Paliatseas,  better  known  by  those 
who  work  with  him  as  Polly,  has  been 
breeding  sugar  cane  at  LSU  since  1951. 
Polly  started  at  Grand  Island,  Louisiana, 
that  year  with  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  then 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy, and  Mr.  Preston  Dunckelman,  now 
sugar  cane  breeder  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station.  With  a  few  pieces  of 
glass,  some  few  yards  of  plastic,  a  make- 
shift type  dark  house,  called  a  photo- 
period  house,  and  much  hard  work, 
sugar  cane  was  made  to  flower  at  Grand 
Island,  Louisiana. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
considering  buying  land  on  Grand  Island 
for  cane  breeding  purposes  when  the 
cane  flowering  program  was  moved  to 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  In  addition  to 
using  photo-period,  Dr.  Polly  used  tem- 
perature control  to  manipulate  parent 
varieties  to  make  desired  crosses. 

Dr.  Paliatseas  pioneered  much  of  the 
early  work  on  controlled  flowering  of 
sugar  cane.  He  is  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
sugar  cane  breeders  in  the  world.  He 
has  been  visited  by  plant  breeders  from 
around  the  world  to  see  his  works.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  cane  breeder 
at  LSU  for  Louisiana,  he  has  been  a 
consultant  to  the  Argentina  sugar  cane 
breeding  program  for  many  years. 

Polly  has  been  an  untiring  worker,  a 
very  spirited  man,  a  most  conscientious 
individual,  a  man  with  a  drive  to  suc- 
ceed ,and  most  of  all,  a  man  with  a  love 
of  his  work. 

Polly  is  little  known  around  the  belt 


because  he  has  stayed  on  the  campus  at 
LSU  with  his  canes.  He  has  worked  hard 
for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  He  is 
indeed  a  credit  to  the  Louisiana  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
League  congratulates  Dr.  Paliatseas  for 
having  been  made  Full  Professor. 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
Dr.  Weston  J.  Martin. 

Dr.  Martin,  internationally  recognized 
research  scientist  with  the  LSU  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  LSU  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology. 

A  native  of  Church  Point,  Louisiana, 
Martin  has  been  a  member  of  the  LSU 
faculty  for  30  years.  He  succeeds  Dr.  St. 
John  P.  Chilton,  who  retired  as  head  of 
the  plant  pathology  department  in  Janu- 
ary after  37  years  with  the  university. 

Martin  earned  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  now 
the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana. He  received  his  M.S.  in  plant  pa- 
thology from  LSU  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1942. 

Dr.  Martin's  special  interest  has  been 
diseases  of  the  sweet  potato.  In  1939,  he 
and  L.  H.  Person  identified  the  organism 
causing  the  soil  rot  disease,  a  major 
problem  for  Louisiana  sweet  potato  pro- 
ducers. His  later  work  on  soft  red  rot 
led  to  the  development  of  fungicides 
now  used  in  packing  sheds  to  control 
that  disease. 

Dr.  Martin  is  a  long  time  friend  of 
both  the  writer  and  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  The  sugar  industry  can  be  sure 
sugar  cane  will  get  a  fair  share  of  re- 
search from  the  Pathoogy  Department. 
The  League  extends  its  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Martin. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Minimum  Wage  —  Senators  Meet  With  President 


Sometime  ago  Representative  Dent 
(PA),  Chairman  of  Labor  Standards 
Sub-Committee,  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease federal  minimum  wage,  and  to 
change  the  basis  for  computation.  Public 
hearings  were  completed  in  mid- March 
and  the  Administration  submitted  their 
views  in  late  March. 

Under  Dent's  bill,  minimum  wage  for 
non  agricultural  employees  would  be  in- 
creased from  current  $2.30  to  55%  of 
annual  average  hourly  earnings  of  $2.79. 
Minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers 
would  be  increased  from  current  $2.20 
to  not  less  than  5^  under  rate  for  non- 
agricultural  employees.  Both  increases 
would  occur  30  days  after  enactment  of 
bill. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1978,  minimum  wage 
for  all  workers,  including  agricultural, 
would  be  increased  to  60%  of  annual  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers.  Dent  estimates  this  to  be  $3.04. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall,  in 
presenting  the  Administration's  views 
stated,  "We  have  carefully  reviewed  this 
proposal  and  believe  that  in  light  of  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  a  somewhat 
different  approach  is  warranted  at  this 
time.  Accordingly,  the  Administration 
proposes  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.50  per  hour  for  all  covered 
workers  on  Jnlv  1,  1977.  We  propose  an 
annual  indexing  of  the  minimum  wage, 
beginning  on  July  1,  1978,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  straight  time  hourly 
earnings  of  production  and  nonsnper- 
visory  workers  in  manufacturing.  The 
base  period  for  this  indexing  would  be 
the    12    months    ending    in    the    March 


before  each  increase,  We  estimate  that 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  about  $2.73 
on  July  1,  1978  and  $2.92  on  July  1,  1979. 
This  proposal  eliminates  the  different 
wage  levels  currently  maintained  be- 
tween employees  who  were  first  covered 
by  the  Act  prior  to  1966  and  those 
brought  within  the  Act's  coverage  since 
then. 

"The  indexing  concept,  which  both 
your  bill  and  the  Administration  pro- 
posal include,  would  provide,  even  in 
the  absence  of  Congressional  considera- 
tion, for  regular  minimum  wage  increases 
on  a  yearly  basis.  There  are  other  ad- 
vantages to  indexing.  It  would  eliminate 
the  irregular  pattern  which  has  char- 
acterized the  history  of  minimum  wage 
adjustment.  It  would  enable  the  business 
community  to  more  accurately  anticipate 
and  adjust  its  wage  costs  by  providing  a 
system  for  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
at  regularly  established  intervals.  It 
would  also  reduce  erosion  of  the  real 
income  of  recipients  between  legislative 
increases. 

"Because  indexing  represents  a  major 
departure  from  previous  methods  of  ad- 
justing the  minimum  wage,  we  also  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  study 
the  effects  of  indexing  and  submit  his 
findings  in  the  annual  4(d)  report  to 
Congress." 

There  is  much  opposition  from  the 
general  business  community  to  indexing 
as  proposed  in  the  Dent  Bill  and  by  the 
Administration. 

In    view    of    the    defeat    of    Labor's 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane 


Azodriri 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Hltll  li  .  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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When  a 
farmer  talks, 
we  listen . . . 

More  than  300,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 


PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  of 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

PCA  members  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  farmers  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  oi  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59."  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time;'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


mtestatio 


§§t§ 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen,,. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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HIGH  FRUCTOSE  CORN  SYRUP  PRODUCER 
SPEAKS  TO  THE  SUGAR  CLUB 


(Speech  by  Donald  E.  Nordlund,  Chairman  and 
President  of  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, before  The  Sugar  Club  in  New  York  Citv, 
March  29,  1977.) 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  here 
today,  especially  since  this  is  the  first 
time  a  representative  of  a  corn  sweet- 
ener company  has  appeared  before  The 
Sugar  Club. 

I  suppose  that  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  workings  of  the  sweetener  industry, 
the  very  idea  of  my  being  here  may 
cause  eyebrows  to  raise.  This  may  seem 
the  perfect  setting  for  an  uneasy  and 
awkward  confrontation.  From  my  view, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Most  of  us  here  know  that  sugar  re- 
finers and  producers  of  corn  sweeteners 
have  shared  mutual  interests  and  work- 
ing arrangements  for  many  years.  In 
several  ways,  our  ties  have  multiplied. 
There  is  increased  blending  activity  by 
both  corn  and  sugar  processors;  sugar 
refiners  have  diversified  into  corn  sweet- 
ener production;  and  corn  wet  millers 
are  engaged  in  sugar  refining. 

In  this  light,  I  know  Staley  counts 
many  of  you  among  its  valued  suppliers, 
customers,  and  business  acquaintances, 
another  reason  I  am  pleased  with  this 
opportunity. 

Corn  sweetener  producers  and  the 
sugar  industry  do  indeed  have  much  in 
common,  but  I  believe  we  view  each 
other  differently  today  than  we  did  in 
the  past.  Sugar,  of  course,  is  still  the 
dominant  nutritive  sweetener,  but  corn 
syrups  can  no  longer  be  relegated  to 
their  former  role.  They  have  come  of 
age  primarily  because  of  one  important 
development  —  high  fructose  corn  syrup. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  focus 
my  comments  on  this  significant  product 
—  to  examine  its  remarkable  growth  rec- 
ord, present  status,  and  promising  out- 
look. In  so  doing,  perhaps  we  may  see 
more  clearly  the  direction  of  the  sweet- 
ener industry  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  the  adjective  "new"  is  still 
often  applied  to  it,  high  fructose  syrup 
has  been  available  in  commercial  quan- 
tities for  nearly  10  years. 


Two  companies  generally  are  consid- 
ered the  pioneers  in  high  fructose  syrup 
but,  in  a  sense,  the  entire  corn  wet  mill- 
ing industry  can  share  the  credit.  The 
product's  introduction  in  1967  marked 
the  fruition  of  an  industry  goal.  It  re- 
flected a  long-standing  willingness  by 
corn  wet  millers  to  commit  capital  sweet- 
ener research  and  development.  From  its 
very  beginning,  the  wet  milling  industry 
has  been  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its  con- 
sumers. Perhaps  this  was  out  of  neces- 
sity inasmuch  as  we  were  trying  to  match 
and  surpass  the  standard  of  sweeteners 
—  namely,  sugar.  It  is  this  consumer 
orientation  which  continues  to  direct  the 
industry  today. 

High  fructose  corn  syrup,  in  a  sense, 
epitomizes  a  corn  sweetener  evolution 
that  has  been  in  progress  for  50  years. 
It  is  an  evolution  that  has  carried  corn 
syrups  from  a  very  minor  percent  of  the 
domestic  sweetener  market  in  the  1920's 
to  over  25  percent  today. 

Every  decade  since  the  20's  has  been 
highlighted  by  progress  in  corn  sweet- 
ener technology  —  dextrose,  enzyme  con- 
verted syrups,  maltodextrins,  to  name  a 
few.  With  each  product  and  process  ad- 
vance, corn  sweeteners  extended  their 
market  share.  But,  even  with  this  suc- 
cess, the  full  potential  for  corn  sweet- 
eners was  not  being  realized  as  sweet- 
ness differences  remained  the  major  chal- 
lenge to  the  wet  milling  industry. 

The  situation  significantly  changed  in 
the  late  1960's  with  the  development  of 
commercial  processes  for  the  isomeriza- 
tion  of  dextrose  into  fructose,  a  mono- 
saccharide considerably  sweeter  than  su- 
rose.  Clinton  Corn  Products  produced 
commercially  the  first  corn  syrup  with 
a  high  fructose  content.  By  1972,  two 
companies  —  Clinton  and  Staley  —  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  about  800  mil- 
lion commercial  pounds  comprised  the 
entire  industry  capability  in  high  fruc- 
tose syrup.  Much  has  transpired  in  the 
five  years  since  1972. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


I 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

••■■- precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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BERMUDAGRASS       ^M 


Dcm  Chemical  Compa 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

Because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  formative  years  of  high  fruc- 
tose syrup  were  compressed  into  an  ab- 
normally short  time  frame.  The  results 
have  been  both  positive  and  negative. 

Despite  what  one  reads  in  the  press 
today,  sweetener  users  did  not  and  do 
not  rush  to  accept  high  fructose  syrup. 
It  did  not  sell  itself  in  the  early  70's  any 
more  than  it  sells  itself  today.  High  fruc- 
tose syrup  was  an  unknown,  and  food 
and  beverage  processors  do  not  readily 
change  formulas  to  accommodate  an  un- 
proven  ingredient. 

Reflecting  the  highly  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  sweetener  market,  high  fruc- 
tose syrup  in  1972  was  priced  at  a  10 
to  15  percent  discount  to  sugar.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  discount  would  illustrate 
the  basic  economic  advantage  of  high 
fructose  syrup  and  permanently  open  the 
door  for  this  new  sweetener. 

This  cost  differential  did  attract  atten- 
tion; however,  it  did  not  sell  high  fruc- 
tose syrup.  First,  the  product  had  to  be 
proven  to  the  entire  food  and  beverage 
world. 

To  accomplish  this,  high  fructose  pro- 
ducers relied  uoon  the  same  technical 
service  aoproach  that  had  been  used 
successfully  with  other  corn  sweeteners. 
Customers'  products  were  reformulated 
using  high  fructose  syrup  as  a  total  or 
partial  replacement  in  an  effort  to  dem- 
onstrate cost  savings  while  maintaining 
quality  standards.  This  time  -  honored 
technique  was  especially  important  in 
areas  where  corn  sweeteners  had  never 
been  utilized  to  any  substantial  degree, 
such  as  in  the  soft  drink  industry. 

Bv  late  1973,  the  efforts  began  to  pay 
off.  High  fructose  syrup  recognition  and 
acceptance  were  growing  and  sales  were 
increasing. 

I  might  add  that  manufacturers  of  high 
fructose  were  learning  more  about  then- 
processes,  and,  as  a  result,  eliminated 
some  initial  product  shortcomings.  We 
also  were  discovering  the  high  quality 
standards,  effective  distribution  systems, 
and  blending  facilities  of  sugar  refiners. 
In  short,  we  quickly  came  to  realize  that 
the  sugar  industry  had  done  an  outstand- 
ing customer  service  job,  one  which  we 


had  to  match  in  order  to  sell  our  new 
syrup.  "   ^* 

Initially  high  fructose  was  sold  as  a 
sugar  replacement  in  existing  products, 
but  as  sugar  prices  began  to  move  up- 
ward in  1973,  it  began  to  be  included  in 
new  products  as  food  and  beverage  com- 
panies became  increasingly  concerned 
with  rising  sugar  costs  and  consumer 
resistance  to  higher  retail  prices.  Major 
credit  must  be  given  to  food  and  bev- 
erage processors  as  the  effectiveness  of 
their  research  programs  permitted  quick 
evaluation  and  incorporation  of  high  fruc- 
tose into  many  of  these  new  products. 

The  period  of  1974  and  1975  will  be 
long  remembered  by  everyone  associated 
in  any  manner  with  the  sweetener  world. 
As  sugar  prices  rose  to  record  levels,  de- 
mand for  high  fructose  syrup  grew  in 
proportion.  Though  industry  capacity  in- 
creased to  about  2  billion  wet  pounds, 
demand  far  outstripped  it,  a  fact  which 
attracted  a  number  of  companies  to  the 
high  fructose  business. 

While  1974-75  was  a  positive  period 
for  the  producers  of  high  fructose  syrup, 
it  also  was  one  of  difficulty. 

It  was  positive  in  the  sense  of  speed- 
ing the  acceptance  of  HFCS  and  estab- 
lishing its  position  as  a  full-fledged  alter- 
nate to  liquid  sugar.  It  was  a  difficult 
time  in  that  high  fructose  syrup  had  to 
be  placed  on  allocation  and  the  task  of 
trying  to  meet  customer  requirements 
became  impossible.  High  fructose  syrup 
usage  was  not  only  maximized,  it  some- 
times was  overused  —  reminding  every- 
one that  it,  too,  was  a  sweetener  with 
some  limitations. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  what  has 
happened  to  sweeteners  since  that  1974- 
75  peak,  but  its  significance  for  HFCS 
is  worth  examining.  In  many  ways,  what 
lias  happened  recently  is  more  meaning- 
ful than  the  experience  of  prior  years. 

Reflecting  the  high  sugar  prices  of 
1974-75,  corn  sweetener  consumption 
reached  31  pounds  per  capita  in  1975, 
with  high  fructose  accounting  for  nearly 
7  pounds.  Corn  sweeteners  then  ac- 
counted for  25  percent  of  total  nutritive 
sweetener  consumption.  Last  year,  with 
considerably  lower  sugar  prices,  corn 
sweeteners  advanced  even  further  —  to 
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33  pounds  per  capita  or  26  percent  of 
overall  sweetener  usage.  High  fructose 
syrup  accounted  for  all  the  increase, 
climbing  to  9V2  pounds  per  person. 

The  point  is  clear.  Availability  of  lower 
priced  sugar  did  not  cause  an  exodus 
from  HFCS  by  sweetener  users.  The 
markets  for  high  fructose  syrup  have 
continued  to  develop  at  a  steady  rate. 
The  expanded  variety  of  corn  sweeten- 
ers, including  HFCS,  now  available  from 
the  industry  and  the  success  they  have 
achieved  is  a  good  example  of  the  fruits 
of  industrial  research. 

The  continuing  growth  in  high  fruc- 
tose syrup  usage  is  coming  from  several 
quarters:  customers  who  are  increasing 
their  use  as  they  gain  more  confidence 
in  it,  and  first-time  users  who  had  to  be 
convinced  that  the  sweetener's  cost  ad- 
vantage would  remain  even  in  the  face 
of  lower  sugar  prices. 

The  economics  of  high  fructose  syrup 
have  been  graphically  illustrated  in  re- 
cent months.  An  important  factor  in  the 
continued  profitability  of  HFCS  in  the 
face  of  sharply  reduced  prices  has  been 
the  industry's  continued  progress  in  proc- 
essing efficiencies,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  enzyme  utilization. 

However,  even  though  high  fructose 
sales  continue  to  expand  and  we  have 
been  able  to  earn  a  profit  on  our  invest- 
ments, the  industry  is  not  without  prob- 
lems. The  primary  one  today  has  been 
caused  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the 
1974-75  high  fructose  syrup  market  at- 
tracted several  companies  into  the  busi- 
ness. They  since  have  entered  the  market 
or  are  currently  doing  so.  This  year  and 
early  next,  the  industry  will  add  some 
3  billion  pounds  of  capacity  —  essentially 
doubling  last  year's  output.  As  a  result, 
10  or  12  years  of  normal  expansion  are 
being  compressed  into  a  two-year  period. 

The  market  will  develop  to  consume 
this  sizable  addition,  but  not  as  rapidly 
as  the  new  capacity  is  coming  on-stream. 

Corn  wet  milling  is  a  capital  intense 
business,  and  considering  the  time  re- 
quired to  build  a  plant,  additional  high 
fructose  entries  are  unlikely  for  the  next 
few  years.  High  fructose  syrup  supply- 


and-demand,  therefore,  could  reach  equi- 
librium in  a  year  or  two.  Among  the  fac- 
tors which  will  dictate  the  extent  and 
timing  of  such  supply-and-demand  bal- 
ance will  be  the  price  of  sugar,  which 
apparently  will  be  determined  by  gov- 
ernmental action  more  than  by  normal 
market  forces.  A  second  factor  will  be 
the  degree  of  progress  made  by  second 
generation  high  fructose  syrups. 

Regarding  governmental  action,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  recent  sugar 
policy  pronouncements  since,  at  this 
point,  it  is  unclear  exactly  what  will 
develop. 

I'm  sure  that  you  have  followed  the 
studies  of  the  ITC  and  others  and  the 
comments  of  Secretary  Bergland  as 
closely  as  I  have.  I'm  sure  also  that  you 
have  read  the  articles  in  the  press  pre- 
dicting increased  use  of  high  fructose 
syrups  as  a  result  of  any  legislation  in 
support  of  sugar. 

There  is  one  observation  I  will  make; 
namely,  that  usage  of  high  fructose  syr- 
ups will  continue  to  grow  regardless  of 
sugar  policy  changes,  short  of  placing  it 
under  new  sugar  legislation  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some. 

On  this  matter  I  would  note  that  we 
in  the  corn  refining  industry  see  no  logi- 
cal reason  for  such  inclusion.  We  have 
not  asked  for  governmental  assistance 
nor  do  we  wish  any.  Further,  we  believe 
that  any  such  inclusion  of  corn  sweet- 
eners would  eliminate  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
deprive  the  American  consumer  of  the 
benefits  of  progress  resulting  from  re- 
search conducted  by  our  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  sugar,  second 
generation  products  will  be  an  important 
influence  in  the  growth  of  high  fructose 
syrups.  Several  producers  have  intro- 
duced such  products  with  most  emphasis 
centered  upon  55  or  60  percent  fructose 
products  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  a  90 
percent  product.  The  present  industry 
standard,  as  you  know,  is  42  percent. 

Obviously  the  55  and  60  percent  prod- 
ucts have  the  advantages  of  increased 
sweetness  and  higher  solids  content, 
matching  those  of  medium  invert  sugar. 

At  Staley,  we  are  very  open  about  the 
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marketing  goals  for  our  55  percent  prod- 
uct, particularly  in  jams  and  jellies  and 
the  soft  drink  industry. 

While  high  fructose  syrup  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  soft  drinks  —  it  has  not  been 
approved  for  use  in  either  of  the  major 
cola  brands.  Considering  the  importance 
of  these  two  brands,  we  hope  our  new 
55  percent  product  will  hold  the  key  to 
success.  I  would  quickly  add  that  we  are 
optimistic. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed saccharin  ban,  increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  90  percent  fruc- 
tose product.  It  is  about  one-and-one 
half  times  as  sweet  as  sugar  and  there- 
fore does  permit  the  formulation  of  lower 
calorie  foods  and  beverages  with  a  nutri- 
tive sweetener. 

We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  over 
the  past  few  weeks  concerning  our  90 
percent  product,  and  are  actively  work- 
ing with  several  major  firms  on  appli- 
cations. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  future 
for  a  90  percent  product  is  unclear  at 
this  time.  To  begin  with,  the  industry's 
ability  to  produce  a  90  percent  product 
is  very  limited,  and  it  will  take  10  or 
12  months  to  scale  up  to  meaningful 
levels.  The  decision  to  make  the  capital 
commitment  is  complicated  by  the  un- 
settled fate  of  saccharin  as  well  as  the 
approaching  hearings  on  cyclamates  and 
other  non-nutritive  sweeteners. 

It  is  possible  that  90  percent  fructose 
could  be  an  answer  to  the  present  low 
calorie  sweetener  dilemma.  If  indeed  it 
is  —  the  corn  sweetener  industry  can  be 
expected  to  respond  positively  in  terms 
of  adding  to  its  present  capacity. 

In  any  case,  there  is  considerable  in- 
terest in  all  of  the  second  generation 
products.  Within  two  years,  we  at  Staley 
expect  several  to  fully  mature  and  to 
have  substantial  impact  on  the  entire 
sweetener  field. 

Predicting  the  future  is  always  risky, 
it  is  especially  risky  where  weather,  in- 
ternational relations,  and  government 
policies  are  involved.  However,  I  do 
want  to  leave  you  with  some  food  for 
thought  on  the  longer  term  outlook. 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  — 
despite  significant  inroads  by  corn  syr- 


ups —  sugar  will  remain  the  standard  of 
the  sweetener  industry  for  years  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  expect  the 
sweetener  industry  to  be  in  a  state  of 
transition  as  the  result  of  technical  de- 
velopments, not  just  from  corn  wet  mill- 
ers, but  from  sugar  refiners  as  well. 
There  are  indications  that  research  em- 
phasis is  growing  in  the  sugar  industry 

—  a  significant  and  positive  trend! 
Hopefully,  one  of  the  more  immediate 

results  will  be  devolpment  of  low-calorie 
nutritive  sweeteners,  whether  from  corn, 
cane,  beet,  or  other  sources.  Longer 
range,  another  goal  will  be  an  economic 
process  for  crystalline  fructose,  a  devel- 
opment that  would  place  a  corn  sweet- 
ener in  the  consumer's  sugar  bowl  for 
the  first  time.  The  capability  to  produce 
such  a  product  exists  now  at  the  labora- 
tory level,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
granular  fructose  will  become  commer- 
cially available  in  the  early  1980's. 

In  the  coining  decade,  we  also  will 
see  more  corn  sweetener  producers  and 
sugar  refiners  redefining  their  positions. 
The  present  trend  toward  becoming  "full 
line"  sweetener  suppliers  —  both  corn 
syrups  and  sugar  —  will  continue. 

Advancing  technology  also  may  lead 
the  sugar  industry  and  corn  processors 
into  entirely  new  and  promising  areas. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  growing 
science  of  sucrochemicals  and  in  con- 
tinued modified  corn  starch  develop- 
ments. Because  of  these  new  potentials 

—  corn,  beets,  and  cane  can  become  in- 
creasingly valuable  to  this  nation  as  re- 
newable natural  resources.  In  a  nation 
looking  down  the  road  to  the  depletion 
of  its  petroleum  reserves  and  other  such 
resources,  the  implications  could  be  be- 
yond our  present  understanding. 

In  summary,  the  sweetener  world  has 
undergone  dramatic  change  and  it  can 
expect  to  undergo  more  of  the  same. 
High  fructose  corn  syrups  will  continue 
to  serve  as  the  catalyst.  Every  segment 
of  the  sweetener  business  must  face  the 
reality  of  change,  view  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  prepare  to  participate  fully 
in  it. 

Again,  let  me  say  it  has  been  an  honor 
appearing  here  today.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  attention. 
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There's 

Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  G-  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane  like    ^^  ,. 

Weedmosfer 

Herbicide 

Weedmaster R  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER 
and  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 
only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be 
seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 
It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 
you  economical,  season-long  control  of  some  of 
the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmoster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hay  ward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881      Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288      New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 
Roy  Waddle,  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (31 8)-352-5982 


WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICQL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Note:  Defore  using  any  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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Sugar  eane 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar ®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(jj£iJ)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

"Common  Situs"  bill,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's minimum  wage  proposals,  no 
action  is  expected  until  after  the  Easter 
recess. 

Senators  Meet  With  President  on 
Sugar  Proposals 

In  an  unprecedented  action,  thirteen 
Senators,  Long  and  Johnston,  LA.; 
Humphrey  and  Anderson,  Minn.;  Hart 
and  Haskell,  Colo.;  Inouye  and  Mat- 
sunaga,  Hawaii;  Bentsen,  Texas;  Church, 
Idaho;  Riegle,  Mich.;  Burdick,  N.D.;  and 
Melcher,  Mont.,  met  with  President 
Carter,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land,  Director  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Lance,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Blumenthal  on  April  4,  1977, 
to  urge  the  President  to  act  immediately 
to  assist  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
They  urged  the  President  to  support 
Secretary  Bergland  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce imports  of  foreign  produced  sugar, 
and  to  strengthen  the  price  for  domestic 
growers. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


WANTED:  Chief  chemist  for  large  La.  sugar 
factory.  Permanent  position,  good  salary  and 
other  benefits.  Mail  resume  and  references 
to  P.  O.  Box  572,  Franklin,  La.  70538. 


FOR  SALE:  One  J&L  Model  S-ll  cane  har- 
vester, new  chains,  CAT  V-8  engine.  Contact 
Lenward  Landry,  phone  (318)  937-6395.  NO 
COLLECT  CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  Broussard  cane  loader  mounted 
on  MV  Farmall  tractor.  One  500  gallon  an- 
hydrous ammonia  tank.  Electric  hoist  with 
5V2  h.p.  electric  motor  to  fit  cane  derrick. 
Phone  229-6779. 


FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  anhydrous  ammonia 
tank  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  (504)  872- 
1553. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield- 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)  447-4081 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass.  Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum. 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space.  It's  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds.  rmi  AA 

So  this  year  remember  Fenac,  Fenac  ppNAI 
Plus  or  Fenac  spiked  with  Weedone  R       ■  »!■■■" 
(2,  4,  5,  -TP)—  established  names  in 
cleaner  cane. 


<gTiicHE^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  AMBLER,  PA.  19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Departmsat 

Baton  Rouge,  Louis  ianj^giJOp    LIBRARY  "  "  BR 

The  Sugar 
D  Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  April  29,  1977 .12.39 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  29,  1977  __  11.5187 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


(This  column  was  written  prior  to 
President  Carter's  announcement  to  sup- 
port payment  to  sugar  processors.) 

"Washington  Developments" 

Rumors,  rumors  everywhere  and  not 
one  of  them  comes  true.  That  about 
sums  up  the  sugar  price  problem,  doesn't 
it?  Each  week  the  League  hears  that  "a 
decision  will  and  must  be  made  by  the 
President  because.  .  .  ."  As  usual,  how- 
ever, it  turns  out  that  no  decision  is 
made,  and  the  sugar  price  fluctuates  in 
a  "losing  more  to  losing  less"  range. 

We  are  now  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  domestic  sugar  industry  has  been 
promised  time  and  time  again,  after  this 
study  or  that  report,  help  would  be  on 
the  way.  The  latest  "wait  and  see"  ap- 
proach is  aimed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  talks  now 
underway  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Don't 
get  your  hopes  built  up,  because  the 
latest  word  from  Geneva  is  utter  con- 
fusion reigns. 

The  NBC  Nightly  News  on  April  28 
reported  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
would  receive  a  two  cent  "subsidy".  The 
next  morning's  news  brought  similar  re- 
ports. A  call  to  Horace  Godfrey  brought 
no  truth  or  findings  to  these  news  re- 
ports until  late  that  day.  Evidently  the 
Administration  has  made  a  decision  to 
make  payments  to  processors,  and  word 
leaked  out  somehow. 

This  is  not  nearly  enough  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  it  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Knowing  you  are  not  alone  facing  a 
huge  problem  is  no  consolation  to  Louisi- 
ana sugar  growers  and  processors.  The 


entire  domestic  sugar  industiy  is  suffer- 
ing because  of  foreign  sugar  imports. 

What  I  feel  is  significant,  however, 
are  the  other  major  U.  S.  industries  being 
hurt  by  foreign  imports.  You  have  heard 
them  mentioned  in  the  news  —  shoes, 
television  sets,  textiles,  small  cars,  and 
the  latest  is  steel.  American  consumers 
do  not  care  who  makes  the  product  they 
are  using.  But  they  will  start  caring  and 
start  getting  very  angry  when  their 
neighbor,  relatives  or  own  jobs  are 
eliminated  because  of  foreign  imports. 
Let  us  hope  this  anger  comes  very  soon 
and  the  appropriate  people  in  Washing- 
ton hear  it  loud  and  clear. 


Le  Bourgeois  Elected 

A.  J.  Le  Bourgeois,  Jr.,  Manager  of 
Louisa  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Western  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Producers'  Association  at  its 
monthly  meeting  on  April  29,  1977.  He 
succeeds  Mr.  Charles  H.  Billeaud,  who 
had  served  as  President  since  April  of 
1975. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Randolph 
Roane,  Jr.,  as  Vice  President  and  Gilbert 
J.  Durbin  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr.  Mike  Giamalva,  Head  pf  the 
L.S.U.  Sugar  Station,  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  meeting.  He  discussed  the  func- 
tions of  the  Sugar  Station  and  recent 
changes  in  its  administration. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  AD 

WANTED:  General  Manager  for  Louisi- 
ana sugar  mill.  Send  resume  and  qualifi- 
cations to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to 
ad  MR. 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Stands  Slow  —  Crop  only  Fair 


The  crop  is  slow  moving.  Nights  have 
been  too  cool  for  good  growth.  Sucker- 
ing,  in  general,  is  extremely  slow.  C.P. 
48-103,  where  grown,  is  almost  unbe- 
lievably pretty  and  it  has  suckered.  C.P. 
67-412  has  also  suckered  more  than  most 
other  varieties. 

In  general,  for  the  belt  as  a  whole, 
plant  cane  is  fairly  good  in  stands,  but 
there  are  some  poor  stands  in  all  areas. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  best  years  for 
plant  cane  stands.  Summer  planted  C.P. 
61-37  is  not  good. 

First  year  stubble  cane  is  not  out- 
standing, but,  in  general,  stands  are  fair 
to  good.  Unlike  what  would  be  expected, 
first  stubble  L  62-96  is  generally  good. 
C.  P.  65-357  first  year  stubble  cane  is 
somewhat  slow  on  the  light  colored  soils. 
Some  stands  of  the  variety  are  poor 
where  water  stood  for  long  periods.  It 
is  felt  that  standing  water  and  the  long 
cold  period  was  more  harmful  than  any 
of  the  several  severe  freezes  received. 

Second  year  stubble,  in  general,  is 
only  fair.  There  are  some  poor  stands  in 
all  areas.  C.  P.  65-357  second  stubble 
stands  are  very  slow  and  some  of  these 
will  have  to  be  plowed  out. 

The  crop  on   Bayou   Lafourche  from 


Thibodaux,  La.  downstream  is  almost 
equal  to  the  crop  on  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  James  Parish  downstream 
from  a  cane  stand's  viewpoint.  The  en- 
tire Western  Area  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered more  severely  from  the  long  cold 
weather  and  water  and  stands  appear 
worse  in  this  area  to  the  writer.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Windell  Jackson,  League 
Agronomist,  does  not  share  this  view- 
point. Windell  feels  that  the  Western 
Area  is  no  worse  from  a  stand's  view- 
point than  the  West  Baton  Rouge  — 
Point  Coupe  area  including  the  Bunkie- 
Meeker  area. 

Although  the  foregoing  report  of 
stands  is  not  optimistic,  there  is  enough 
cane  on  the  row  to  produce  a  fair  crop  if 
weather  conditions  from  now  on  will  be 
favorable.  A  very  dry  month  of  May 
could  do  much  to  improve  this  crop. 
The  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  entire  month 
of  May  would  encourage  good  sucker- 
ing.  In  addition,  dry  weather  will  allow 
good  cultivation  and  weed  control.  This 
condition  occurred  last  year  and  ma- 
terially improved  that  crop. 

Fertilization  is  later  than  usual  with 
some  growers  only  starting  and  some 
well  advanced.  There  is  no  great  hurry 
to  fertilize.  There  is  the  whole  month 
of  Mav  to  come. 
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When  you  know 
a  grass  herbicide  works, 


use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


\ 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom 
ically.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
^  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

-   precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Sugar  Determined  to  be  Safe 

The  Life  Sciences  Research  Office, 
established  by  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 
to  make  scientific  assessments  in  the 
bio-medical  sciences,  has  recently  con- 
cluded an  evaluation  of  the  health  as- 
pects of  sucrose  as  a  food  ingredient. 
This  evaluation  was  made  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, as  a  part  of  a  review  of  food 
substances  on  the  Generally  Recognized 
as  Safe  (GRAS)  list.  Qualified  scientists 
were  selected  as  consultants  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  available  information 
on  each  of  the  GRAS  substances.  The 
select  committee  evaluating  sucrose  con- 
cluded that: 

1)  Reasonable  evidence  exists  that 
sucrose  is  a  contributor  to  the 
formation  of  dental  caries  when 
used  at  the  levels  that  are  now 
current  and  in  the  manner  now 
practiced. 

2 )  Other  than  the  contribution  made 
to  dental  caries,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  in  the  available  infor- 
mation on  sucrose  that  demon- 
strates a  hazard  to  the  public 
when  used  at  the  levels  that  are 
now  current  and  in  the  manner 
now  practiced.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  without  ad- 
ditional data,  whether  an  increase 
in  sugar  consumption— that  would 
result  if  there  were  a  significant 
increase  in  the  total  of  sucrose, 
corn  sugar,  corn  syrup,  and  invert 
sugar,  added  to  foods— would  con- 
stitute a  dietary  hazard. 

J.  W.  Tatem,  Jr.,  President,  Sugar 
Association  commented  on  the  report  as 
follows,  "While  we  are  delighted  with 
this  scientific  evaluation  of  our  product, 
we  are  not  surprised  with  the  results, 
because  the  facts  concerning  sugar  and 
health  have  been  available  for  some  time 
to  those  truly  concerned  with  them.  We 
have  had  to  live  with  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  in  recent  years,  primarily  from 
lay  sources.  The  promoters  of  fad  foods 


and  diets  and  quack  remedies  have  very 
skillfully  capitalized  on  the  public's  in- 
terest in  nutrition.  While  the  basics  of 
good  nutrition  are  fairly  simple,  the  com- 
plexities of  metabolism  (how  the  body 
utilizes  food)  frequently  confuse  the 
consumer.  The  promoter  thrives  in  this 
atmosphere." 

Mixed  Reactions  by  Asian  Sugar 
Producers  by  Too  Low  Prices 

Leslie  C.  Hurt  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  USDA,  recently  made 
a  market  inspection  trip  of  four  Asia 
countries.  In  commenting  on  his  trip 
Hurt  stated,  "With  low  prices  dampen- 
ing the  once-boundless  optimism  over 
sugar  cultivation,  four  key  Asian  pro- 
ducers—the Philippines,  India,  Thailand, 
and  Indonesia— have  scaled  down  their 
expectations  of  future  returns  from  this 
crop.  Yet  actual  reactions  to  the  situation 
are  varying  radically— from  substantial 
cuts  in  acreage  slated  for  the  Philippines 
to  plans  for  continued  rapid  expansion 
in  Thailand. 

"And  any  of  these  countries'  plans  are 
subject  to  modification  should  the  price 
of  sugar  rise  only  a  few  cents  per  kilo- 
gram, given  the  strong  position  of  sugar 
in  their  economies  and  still-fresh  mem- 
ories of  hugh  profits  once  earned  from 
sugar. 

"Sugar  , indeed,  is  highly  important  to 
all  four  countries.  India  is  the  world's 
No.  1  producer  (when  gur  is  included) 
as  well  as  an  important  exporter— in 
turn,  counting  this  product  as  a  leading 
foreign  exchange  earner.  The  Philippines 
ranks  as  a  top  exporter,  last  year  pro- 
ducing far  more  than  it  could  sell 
abroad,  while  Thailand  has  boosted  out- 
put 700  percent  since  1966/67  to  become 
a  major  exporter  also.  Only  Indonesia  is 
a  net  importer  of  sugar,  and  it  has 
moved  aggressively  to  change  this  posi- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

"India  today  has  more  sugar  cane  area 

than  any  other  countries  in  the  world  .  .  . 

their  revised  plans  call  for  an  increase 

in  exports  from   1.2  million  tons  to  1.5 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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There's 

Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane  like 

Weedmaster® 

Herbicide 

Weedmaster R  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER 
and  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 
only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be 
seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 
It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 
you  economical,  season-long  control  of  some  of 
the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmaster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hayward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881      Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288     New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 
Roy  Waddle,  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (3 1 8)-352-5982    „ 

WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICQL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Note:  Defore  using  ony  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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Sugar 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar "  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  learnings  carefully. 


OHJAgrichemicals 


Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  possible,  and  on  Negroes,  the  cut  could 

(Continued  from  page  8)  go  considerably  deeper.  •  •                        . 

*  °      '  In    Thailand,    sugar    production    in 

million  tons.  .  .  1976/77,    will    probably    reach    slightly 

"In  the  Philippines,  sugar  is  the  main-  more  than  1.8  million  tons,  leaving  about 

stay    of    the    economy,    accounting    for  1.2  million  for  export. 

20-25  percent  of  total  export  earnings  re-  "Sugar    production    in    Indonesia    for 

cently  and  even  more  when  prices  are  1976/77    is    estimated    at    1.25    million 

above  the  low  levels  now  prevailing  .  .  .  tons.  .  .  Government  plans  call  for  Indo- 

some   major   cutbacks    are   expected   to  nesia   to   be   self-sufficient  in  sugar  by 

take  place  in  Philippine  sugar  cane  pro-  1982.  At  that  time,  both  production  and 

duction   next   year.    On   Luzon,   for   in-  consumption  are  expected  to  amount  to 

stance  an  area  reduction  of  10  percent  is  1,620,000  tons.  .  ." 


ABSOLUTE   AUCTION 

COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION  OF  ALL  EQUIPMENT  OF 

A.  WILBERT  AND  SON  SUGAR  CANE  FARM 

-  MYRTLE  GROVE  PLANTATION  - 

ALL  TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  TRAILERS,  LOADERS,  HARVESTERS  AND 

FIELD  EQUIPMENT 

TUESDAY,  MAY  31,  1977,  Beginning  at  9:30  A.M. 
Plaquemine,  Louisiana  U.  S.  A. 

The  Plantation  is  located  just  off  U.  S.  Highway  I  just  north  of  Plaquemine 
Bayou.  Plaquemine  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  approximately 
20  miles  South  of  Baton  Rouge  and  approximately  60  miles  North  of  New 
Orleans. 

Partial  Listing:  (2)  745  Allis  Chalmers  front  end  loaders;  (2)  544  John  Deere 
Front-end  loaders;  (1)  570  John  Deere  Motor  Graders;  (1)  John  Deere  Skid 
Loader;  (1)  1974  Model  Drott  50  Crawler  Excavator,  (1)  1973  D65E  Komatsu 
Dozer,  (2)  Tractor-Loader  Backhoes;  approximately  40  Farm  Tractors  including 
(1)  6030  John  Deere,  (3)  1470  Case  4- Wheel  Drives,  (2)  1020  John  Deeres; 
(10)  830  Case  Hi-Clearance,  (6)  1030  Case;  (2)  1975  Model  Allis  Chalmers 
200  Series;  Several  tractors  with  Cameco  Cane  loaders;  (6)  J  &  L  Cane  Harvesters 
with  Cat  Diesel  Engines  1965  Models  —  (10)  Planters  Aids  —  (Planting  Trailers) 
Dozens  of  Cane  Carts  (4)  1976  Model  C-2700  Standard  Chain  Net  Carts  (1) 
30,000  gal.  Ammonia  Storage  Tank. 

Hundreds  of  items  of  field  equipment,  including  heavy  duty  disc  plows, 
cultivators,  planters,  bottom  plows,  ridgers,  etc. 

Several  trucks  and  trailers  including  2  diesel  trucks  with  20  yd.  dump  trailers, 
pickups,  lowboys,  flatbed  trailers,  etc. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  This  will  be  a  very  large  sale  and  everything  will  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Further  information  contact  the  Auctioneers. 

SALE  CONDUCTED  BY:    HENDERSON  BROTHERS 

AUCTIONEERS,  INC. 
HIGHWAY  190  WEST 
LIVINGSTON,  LOUISIANA  70754 
PHONE  (504)  686-2252 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  P'P'ARJIA 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        l*B   Hflli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^v^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <»3|jlCHE^> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Depi* 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Wilmer  M.  Grayson 

Wilmer  M.  Grayson,  a  lifelong  friend 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  passed 
away  on  May  8  at  the  age  of  85.  Mr. 
Grayson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Audubon 
Sugar  School.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  a  consultant  for  the  Fabcon  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Grayson  was  very  active  in  the 
sugar  industry,  even  through  his  later 
years.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course 

The  word  from  the  Audubon  Sugar 
Institute  is  there  are  still  openings  avail- 
able for  the  Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course, 
June  6-17.  If  interested  contact  Dr.  Joe 
Polack  at  (504)  288-2211. 

Name  Change 

I  did  refer  to  the  factory  as  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Institute  didn't  I?  According 
to  Dr.  Polack,  the  man  in  charge  at  Au- 
dubon, this  change  has  been  needed  for 
quite  some  time,  in  order  to  adequately 
represent  the  total  activities  carried  on. 
These  include  research,  teaching,  and 
extension  services. 

The  old  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  has 
not  operated  as  a  complete  mill  in  many 
years.  The  emphasis  now  is  on  test  work 
and  research,  most  of  which  will  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute— a  new  name 
along  with  some  new  faces.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal  more 
about  it  in  the  future. 


Dr.  Jimmy  Miller 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  named  the  Loca- 
tion Leader/Research  Leader  at  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Cane  Research  Unit,  Canal  Point, 
Florida.  He  is  a  research  geneticist  and 
is  from  Oklahoma. 

Congratulations,  Dr.  Miller,  on  your 
appointment.  We  urge  you  to  send  us  a 
50  ton  cane,  free  from  RSD,  cold  tolerant, 
erect,  and  high  in  sucrose. 

Wilda  Moran  Honored 

If  you  haven't  ever  heard  of  Wilda 
Moran,  you  may  have  missed  out.  She 
is  the  Farm  Editor  of  The  Daily  Iberian, 
and  was  recently  named  the  Top  Farm 
Reporter  in  Louisiana  by  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association. 

Wilda  is  the  one  who  tracks  down  all 
the  sugar  stories  for  our  industry.  She 
calls  the  staff  of  the  League  anytime  she 
feels  like  it,  whether  it  be  day  or  night, 
always  trying  to  get  the  FULL  TRUE 
story.  She  does  not  just  type  anything 
on  the  paper  to  be  printed.  She  works 
very  hard  at  finding  the  facts  from  as 
many  sources  as  possible  and  then  writes 
her  story. 

Wilda  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  her 
work  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
is  lucky  to  have  her. 

So,  Wilda,  we  congratulate  you.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  and  please  do  some- 
thing to  get  that  sugar  price  up  where 
it  belongs. 

Louisa  Closes 

The  Louisa  Sugar  Cooperative  will 
no  longer  operate.  This  is  the  second 
Louisiana  sugar  mill  to  close  its  door  this 
year,  the  other  being  Wilbert's  (Myrtle 
Grove). 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Phosphate  My  Error— Look  Forward 
Mike  Giamalva 


In  the  April  1,  1977,  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  the  following  statement  ap- 
peared in  this  column,  "There  are  prob- 
ably many  more  soils  which  respond  to 
phosphate  than  potash." 

The  statement  should  not  have  been 
in  the  column  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  included.  It  was  a  mistake  caused  by 
either  my  age,  lack  of  knowledge,  or 
failure  to  read  the  proofs  of  the  printer. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  mitake.  I  take  full 
blame  and  hope  it  was  not  caused  by 
age. 

Johnsongrass  is  showing  up  in  all  areas 
of  the  belt.  Cool  weather  has  retarded 
cane  growth  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Johnsongrass.  Cane  is  now  (May  10)  be- 
ginning to  sucker  well.  The  nights  have 
warmed.  Good  suckering  will  make  the 
crop  look  better  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  within  a  month  most  growers  will 
say  the  crop  has  materially  improved. 
Growers  must  remember  that  most  of 
the  gaps  which  were  present  on  May  1st 
will  still  be  present  at  harvest.  The  crop 
is  not  outstanding,  but  with  good  wea- 
ther and  good  farming  this  crop  can  de- 
velop into  a  fair  crop. 

The  price  of  sugar  is  still  low,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  many  in  this  industry  have 
a  bright  or  optimistic  outlook  for  the 
future.  Their  reasons  may  not,  in  all  in- 
stances, be  based  on  fact,  but  on  the 
history  of  the  industry  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people.  To  more  clearly 
see  this,  one  must  look  around  to  study 
the  people  who  built  this  industry.  They 
were,  and  still  are,  made  up  of  strong 


willed,  rugged,  hard  working,  and  de- 
termined people.  Seldom  was  there  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  done.  To  be  able 
to  appreciate  this  more,  one  must  look 
at  the  records  of  the  past  or  must  be  old 
enough  to  remember  times  which  were 
more  discouraging  than  now.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  1926  and  1927.  In  1926  the 
State  averaged  only  about  7  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  Louisiana  produced  only 
about  48,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  was  Mo- 
saic Disease  that  brought  us  to  our  knees 
at  that  time.  Some  properties  changed 
hands  and  this  was  not  a  good  period 
in  the  industry.  However,  out  of  this  near 
catastrophe  came  a  stronger  and  more 
determined  people. 

The  number  of  farms  and  mills  has 
been  reduced,  but  size  of  farms  and  mills 
have  grown  larger  since  this  period.  This 
trend  will  probably  continue  to  occur 
for  some  time.  There  were  other  periods 
of  low  sugar  prices,  high  water,  disease, 
and  the  like,  but  this  industry,  though 
badly  bent  at  times,  fought  back  strongly 
and  survived. 

It  is  true  .  .  .  this  is  a  bad  period.  The 
present  price  of  sugar  is  too  low  for  many 
Louisianians  to  make  a  fair  return  on 
investment.  With  the  present  national 
sugar  policy,  there  will  be  some  boom 
and  bust  price  years. 

It  is  inconceivable;  however,  that  the 
national  sugar  policy  would  be  one  which 
would  inevitably  cause  the  slow  death 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Continued  on  page  12 
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There's 


Nothing 

that  controls  *^ 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugorcane  like 

Weedmoster 

Herbicide 

Weedmoster R  herbicide  effectively  controls  ASTER 
and  GOLDENROD  in  sugarcane  because  it  not 
only  kills  the  leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be 
seen),  but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't  see. 
It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth;  therefore  giving 
you  economical,  seoson-long  control  of  some  of 
the  worst  weeds  in  sugarcane. 

Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors  for  Weedmoster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Del  Chemical  Supply  Co.  Thompson  — Hay  ward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881      Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288      New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative  — 
Roy  Waddle,  307  E.  7th,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Ph.  (31 8)-352-5982 


WEEDMASTER 

fromVELSICOL 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Note:  Before  using  any  pesticide,  read  the  label. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Income  Support  Program  Authorized 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  special 
memorandum  for  the  Special  Represen- 
tative for  Trade  Negotiations  from  Presi- 
dent Carter. 


'The  White  House 
Washington,  May  4,  1977 


Pursuant  to  Section  202(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  19  U.S.C.  1330,  88  Stat.  2014, 
I  have  determined  the  action  that  I  will 
take  with  respect  to  the  report  of  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  on  the 
results  of  its  investigation  regarding  sug- 
ar, dated  March  17,  1977.  This  investi- 
gation was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  have  determined  that  import  relief 
for  sugar  is  not  in  the  national  economic 
interest.  Import  relief,  achieved  either 
through  quotas  or  tariff  increases,  would 
have  an  inflationary  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy, raising  prices  to  consumers  without 
the  promise  of  offsetting  price  stabiliza- 
tion benefits.  Import  relief  would  be  of 
questionable  benefit  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  because  it  would  encour- 
age increased  market  penetration  by  sub- 
stitute sweeteners,  particularly  high-fruc- 
tose corn  syrup  which  can  be  produced 
at  a  lower  cost  than  most  U.S.  sugar. 
Finally,  import  relief  would  adversely 
affect  the  export  earnings  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  developing  countries  which  de- 
pend on  sugar  exports  for  their  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
maintain  a  viable  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try in  this  country.  I  have  therefore  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
institute  an  income  support  program  for 
sugar  producers,  effective  with  the  1977 


crop,  offering  supplemental  payments  of 
up  to  2  cents  per  pound,  whenever  the 
market  price  falls  beneath  13.5  cents  a 
pound.  Such  a  program  will  help  cover 
the  costs  of  production  of  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers, pending  the  negotiation  of  an 
International  Sugar  Agreement  (ISA)". 

This  announcement  culminates  efforts 
for  more  than  a  year  to  obtain  assistance 
for  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Sena- 
tors Long  and  Johnston,  along  with  Sena- 
tors from  other  cane  producing  areas  and 
beet  producing  areas,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, started  efforts  more  than  a  year 
ago  through  the  past  administration  and 
continued  such  efforts  upon  President 
Carter's  nomination  and  election,  to  save 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Their  recom- 
mendations were  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  that  action  be  taken  to  limit 
imports  of  foreign  sugar  to  a  reasonable 
level,  which  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  domestic  sugar  prices.  A  further  rec- 
ommendation was  made  by  some  for  the 
institution  of  a  price  support  program 
under  the  authorization  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  program 
would  be  similar  to  the  price  support  pro- 
grams in  effect  for  practically  all  other 
agricultural  commodities.  If  imports  were 
limited  to  a  reasonable  level  and  a  price 
support  program  announced,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  prices  would  rise  to  the  an- 
nounced price  support  level  and  no  ac- 
tual price  support  operations  would  be 
needed. 

As  of  this  writing  the  details  of  how 
the  income  support  program  will  work 
are  not  available.  It  is  expected  that  regu- 
lations will  be  formulated  by  U.S.D.A. 
and  published  for  comment.  Final  de- 
tails will  probably  not  be  available  until 
mid-Tune  or  later. 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled        ^ 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom-     ' 
ically.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
v£.  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 
proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 
read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 
n  precautions,  and  let  it  work 
for  you.  Agricultural 
Products  Department, 
Midland, Michigan48640. 
DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


"nN&jj^Me 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley. 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia. 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 
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Our  sugar  cane  experience 
can  work  for  you . . . 


...in  the  field, 

J&L/Honiron  offers  harvesters,  com- 
bines, loaders  and  other  field  equip- 
ment designed  specifically  for  your 
kind  of  soil  conditions.  Our  engi 
neers  are  continually  improvin 
our  harvesters  to  provide  the  fin 
est  and  most  productive 
machinery  available  . . .  any 
where.  Cane  harvesting 
costs  have  actually  been  \tr 
cut  by  as  much  as  50% 
with  J&L/Honiron 
agricultural  equipment. 


in  the  factory, 


J&L/Honiron  engineers  can 
help  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  your  new  factory 
. .  .  or  with  the  modernization 
of  your  existing  one.  Our  fac- 
tory  equipment  is  designed 
for  efficient,  cost-effective 
cane  processing.  J&L 
has  over  100  years  ex- 
perience in  factory  equip- 
ment .  .  .  experience  that 
can  work  for  you. 


...around  the 

l/lgfjlf     IT         we  know  the  market  around  the  world 

■■  ■■  ^^"  "^^  ■  and  make  machinery  designed  for  specific 
soil  conditions.  We  can  help  you  cut  overhead  and  increase  profits.  .  . 
no  matter  where  you  raise  cane. 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  318/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCO     Telex:  56-6651 
PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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CONTACT  MEETING 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


JUNE  16,  1977 


MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM 


HOUMA.  LOUISIANA 


9:15  a.m.     Call  to  Order,  Announcements 


P.  J.  deGravelles,  Chairman 


9:30  a.m.     Herbicides  Evaluation  Studies  for 
Control  of  Weeds  in  Sugar  Cane 


Rex  Milhollen 


9:45  a.m.     Sugar  Cane  Borer  Control 


S.  D.  Hensley 


10:00  a.m.     Sugar  Cane  Ripener  Activity 


Benjamin  L.  Legendre 


10:15  a.m.     ISSCT  Collection 


H.  Koike 


10:45  a.m.     Coffee  Break 


11:00  a.m.     Sugar  Cane  Smut  Threat 


N.  I.  James 


11:15  a.m.     Houma  Crossing  Program 


P.  H.  Dunckleman 


11:30  a.m.     Outfield  Variety  Tests 


11:45  a.m.     Row  Spacing  Experiments 


II.  P.  Fanguy 
R.  J.  Matherne 


12  Noon        Adjourn  for  Lunch 


All  interested  parties  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting.  A  Bar-B-Que  lunch 
will  follow.  (Dutch  treat) 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


S 


X 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Hicll  li.  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  4) 

I  predict  the  U.  S.  Government  will 
see  the  need  for  stability  in  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  something  will  be 
done  for  no  other  reason  than  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  runaway 
prices. 

There  is  another  tried  and  proven  fac- 
tor working  for  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry that  should  bring  about  a  better 
price  for  sugar  later  this  year  and  more 
probably  for  the  1978  crop.  The  factor 
is  pure  and  simple  .  .  .  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND.  A  few  people  in  Louisiana 
are  helping  to  take  part  in  the  first  part 
of  this  factor,  namely  the  supply,  A  few 
growers  are  plowing  out  some  cane  acre- 
age. The  low  price  of  sugar  will  cause 
some  acreage  reduction  not  only  in  Lou- 
isiana and  in  the  remainder  of  the  do- 
mestic areas,  but  in  the  whole  sugar 
world,  beet  and  cane.  What  about  de- 
mand? Consumption  of  sugar  is  up  and 
it  will  climb  with  the  development  of 
poorer  nations. 

It  is  the  writer's  feeling  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  in  Louisiana  added  to- 
gether with  the  present  reduction  taking 
place  all  over  the  world  will  unfavor- 
ably affect  world  production  and  this 
will  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  is  some  chance  for  a  price  rise  for 
this  crop  and  a  greater  probability  of  a 
rise  for  the  1978  crop.  If  supply  is  down 
and  demand  is  up  the  price  of  that  prod- 
uct usually  goes  up.  The  opposite  is  also 
true  unless  the  price  is  artificially  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  Next  year, 
demand  could  be  up  and  supply  down. 

Although  Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Direc- 
tor of  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station, 
announced  naming  Dr.  Mike  Giamalva 
Head  of  the  L.S.U.  Sugar  Station  at  the 
League's  Contact  Committee  meeting  at 
L.S.U.  this  past  March,  this  announce- 
ment lias  not  been  published  in  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Dr.  Giamalva  will  work 
with  all  scientists  working  on  sugar  cane 
at  L.S.U.  to  coordinate  the  effort.  Dr. 
Giamalva  has  been  on  the  L.S.U.  staff 
for  more  than  25  years  and  the  League 
congratulates  Dr.  Giamalva  and  wishes 
him  success. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELTCAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

S22  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON   MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  System5  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar!'  Chauvin  emphasizes. 

"That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays,''  Carter  states. 

"Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' '.' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

mgM  |  1       Threshhold. 

^SPf      UB  5.  Spray  RGUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEabilrty 
to  you  and  nature 
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Sugar  eaw 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar ®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(SB|lI)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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Have  Something  To  Sell 


to  the 


Louisiana   Sugar    Industry? 


Your 


BEST  BET 


is  the 


Sugar   Bulletin 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rrilAI^ 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        f  tNAIj 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <$M^>- 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^n^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 

IJxe  &ugar 
Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  May  27,  1977  10.88 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  27,  1977  __  11.4828 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Robichaux  Resigns  —  Richard  With  League 
Varieties 


Mr.  Howard  Robichaux,  League  Ag- 
ronomist for  the  past  eight  years,  has  re- 
signed to  take  over  the  2,000  acre  cane 
operation  of  Cedar  Grove  Plantation  and 
the  properties  in  the  Estate  of  E.  G. 
Robichaux  at  Labadieville,  Louisiana. 
Howard  has  always  wanted  to  grow 
cane.  He  was  also  made  an  offer  he 
could  not  refuse.  He  gave  the  League 
outstanding  service  in  the  variety  devel- 
opment program  and  in  his  other  du- 
ties. The  League,  the  writer,  and  his 
many  friends  and  colleagues  throughout 
the  cane  belt  wish  him  well. 

Dr.  Charles  Richard,  formerly  with 
the  variety  program  at  L.S.U.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Agronomist  with 
the  League.  He  will  carry  out  the  duties 
formerly  done  by  Mr.  Robichaux  and 
will  work  closely  with  League  Agron- 
omist Windell  Jackson.  Both  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  Dr.  Richard  will  work  in  coop- 
eration with  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  in 
the  cane  variety  development  program. 

Dr.  Charles  Richard  is  27  years  old, 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Nicholls 
State  University  in  1970,  his  Masters 
from  L.S.U.  in  1972,  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
Agronomy  from  L.S.U.  in  1975.  He  has 
two  children,  ages  SV2  and  Vh  and  is 
married  to  Linda  Mahler  Richard  of 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Norbert  Richard,  Agriculturist  with 
Greenwood  and  Orange  Grove  Planta- 
tions near  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

Growers  should  be  interested  to  know 


there  are  two  new  varieties  being  in- 
creased on  Secondary  Stations  at  this 
time.  Both  C.P.  70-330  and  C.P.  70-321 
looked  good  in  Test  Fields  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Howard  Robichaux  and  Win- 
dell Jackson,  C.P.  70-330  looks  like  it 
may  be  a  good  black  or  heavy  land  vari- 
ety and  C.P.  70-321  may  have  some  leaf 
cold  tolerance.  Both  varieties  are  being 
carefully  tested  and  it  is  hoped  the  re- 
sults in  the  1977  tests  will  be  good.  The 
League  will  have  enough  seed  available 
in  1978  for  distribution  if  the  three  agen- 
cies, U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U.,  and  the  League 
vote  to  release  the  two  canes. 

There  are  twenty  other  new  varieties 
being  increased  on  the  league's  Primary 
Stations  and  these  same  varieties  are 
also  being  tested  in  the  15  Out  Field 
Test  Plots  located  around  the  belt.  These 
are  of  the  1972  and  1973  series.  Of  this 
group,  several  out  of  a  cross  of  C.P.  65- 
357  X  L65-69  look  good.  It  is  hoped 
these  can  keep  some  of  the  good  features 
of  both  varieties. 

Thirty  other  L  and  C.P.  varieties  of 
the  1974  series  have  been  replanted  on 
the  Experiment  Stations  and  these  are 
being  evaluated.  It  should  be  noted  there 
are  no  1971  series  varieties  mentioned. 
Although  more  than  300  thousand  in- 
dividual varieties  of  that  year  were  plant- 
ed, not  one  appeared  good  enough  to  be 
continued  in  the  program.  Said  another 
way,  the  1971  Series  was  not  a  good  year 
for  the  variety  program. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Secretary  of  Labor  Orders 
Redirection  or  OSHA  Activities 

Secretary  Marshall  recently  announced 
a  redirection  of  National  job  safety  and 
health  resources  to  focus  on  the  more 
serious  problems.  He  announced  that 
"the  Labor  Department's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  is 
launching  a  new  program  of  cooperation 
with  small  businesses  and  pledged  an 
all-out  effort  to  simplify  regulations  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  rules.  The  worst 
thing  about  wasting  time  and  money  on 
nitpicking  regulations,  is  that  you  short- 
change the  fight  against  the  most  serious 
dangers  to  human  life  and  limb  in  the 
high-risk  workplaces.  From  now  on 
OSHA  is  going  to  get  serious  about  se- 
rious dangers."  Dr.  Eula  Bingham,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  labor  for  occupation- 
al safety  and  health,  explained  that  "we 
have  developed  this  program  in  an  ef- 
fort to  shift  the  resources  of  OSHA  to 
'common  sense'  priorities.  We  are  launch- 
ing an  all-out  effort  to  combat  occupa- 
tional illnesses  and  disease,  and  we  are 
going  to  refocus  our  inspection  efforts 
on  the  most  serious  workplace  health 
and  safety  problems.  Beginning  this 
year,  95  percent  of  OSHA's  inspections 
will  be  devoted  to  those  industries  with 
the  most  serious  health  problems,  such 
as  construction,  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation and  the  petrochemical  industries. 
This  means  that  most  small  businesses  in 
the  lower-risk  sectors  of  the  economy 
can  expect  to  see  OSHA  inspectors  much 
less  often.  But  small  businesses  in  the 
more  hazardous  enterprises,  such  as  auto- 
repair  and  building  materials,  can  ex- 
pect more  frequent  inspections.  Our  task 
is  to  make  life  safer  for  employees,  not 
to  make  life  harder  for  employers.  I  feel 
certain  that  most  small  business  people 
want  to  protect  their  workers.  In  most 
small  businesses,  employers  and  em- 
ployees work  together  often  side  by  side. 
They  breathe  the  same  chemicals,  they 
work  around  the  same  machines— they're 
exposed  to  the  same  hazards.  One  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  criticism  of  OSHA  in 
the  past  has  been  the  more  than  5,000 


consensus  safety  standards.  These  in- 
clude many  so  called  'mickey  mouse' 
rules  that  burdened  employers  without 
really  protecting  workers.  We  are  now 
combing  through  these  standards.  We 
shall  eliminate  outdated  regulations.  We 
shall  revise  and  simplify  necessary  regu- 
lations that  are  needlessly  detailed,  com- 
plicated, or  unclear.  And  right  away  we 
shall  end  penalties  for  violations  of 
standards  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
worker  health  or  safety  by  expanding 
and  clarifying  the  use  of  'de  minimus' 
citations." 

The  World  Sugar  Outlook 
As  Seen  by  USDA 

In  the  May  issue  of  Sugar  and  Sweet- 
ner  Report,  USDA  had  the  following 
comments  on  the  world  sugar  outlook 
for  1977.  "Except  for  the  United  States, 
world  wide  sugarbeet  plantings  this  year 
will  be  near  1976  levels.  Price  supports 
and  other  incentives  will  encourage  an 
increase  in  beet  acreage  of  about  1  per- 
cent in  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  U.S.  sugarbeet  planting  inten- 
tions as  of  April  1  are  down  12  percent. 
This  reflects  grower  shifts  to  alterna- 
tive crops  because  of  reduced  water 
supplies  and  low  sugar  prices.  With 
planted  acreage  rather  firmly  commit- 
ted worldwide,  weather  will  be  a  domi- 
nant factor  determining  actual  sugar 
production.  Prospects  for  the  1977/78 
sugar  crop  focus  on  three  possible  levels 
of  production.  With  a  high  outturn, 
world  production  could  total  from  2  to 
more  than  4  million  tons  (raw  value) 
above  consumption.  With  average  pro- 
duction, world  output  could  exceed  con- 
sumption by  Vz  to  2  million  tons.  Finally, 
low  production  could  result  in  a  medi- 
ocre world  crop  exceeding  consumption 
by  less  than  Vz  million  tons  or  even  creat- 
ing a  shortfall.  Thus,  the  1977/78  world 
sugar  crop  could  range  from  3  to  6  mil- 
lion tons  above  last  year,  depending  on 
yields.  Assuming  no  change  in  present 
Government  policies,  world  sugar  prices 
will  likely  remain  near  recent  levels,  un- 
til 1977/78  world  crop  prospects  become 
better  known." 
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Sugar  eaue 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 
and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

(gHJ>Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  A 
WORLD  SUGAR  AGREEMENT 


Albert  Viton 


(SUGAR  y  AZUCAR,  MAY,  1977, 
Reprinted  with  permission) 

The  fact  that  sugar  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  last  month  began  an 
international  conference  to  discuss  a  new 
Agreement  should  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  United  States.  In  the  past, 
international  sugar  agreements  were  of 
general  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy 
interest  to  the  U.S.  The  foreign  policy 
aspect  is  there  still,  and  more  important 
than  ever,  because  the  economies  of 
many  neighboring  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  have  come  to  depend  on  sugar 
production  and  exports.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  has  now  become  indispensi- 

Dr.  A  VITON  is  a  former  director  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  He 
is  now  a  consultant  to  various  sugar  or- 
ganizations. 
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ble  for  the  survival  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and,  more  vital  yet,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  sugar  consumers. 

In  a  number  of  statements  during  the 
past  few  years,  your  author  has  argued 
that  the  U.S.  sugar  policy  should  stand 
on  two  complimentary  cornerstones,  i.e., 
national  legislation  to  protect  a  certain 
amount  of  domestic  production  by  as- 
suring remunerative  prices,  and  an  in- 
ternational agreement  to  give  similar  pro- 
tection to  producers  in  countries  which 
export  to  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  other  im- 
porting countries,  so  that  the  most  effi- 
cient producers  continue  to  expand  pro- 
duction. Such  a  program  would  be  to  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  world  economy.  Nothing  that 
lias  happened  in  the  world  sugar  econ- 
omy, certainly  not  the  current  low  prices, 
has  changed  your  author's  conclusion 
that,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  facili- 
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tate  steady  expansion  in  world  produc- 
tion, another  price  explosion  is  almost 
as  inevitable  as  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
further  conclusion  that  the  world  can- 
not afford,  for  various  reasons,  to  lose 
•either  the  beet  or  cane  industries  of  the 
U.S. 

Unfortunately,  the  realities  of  the  U.S. 
situation  seem  to  make  national  legisla- 
tion difficult  and,  perhaps,  highly  pro- 
blematical. One  of  the  factors  is  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  the  high-fructose 
•corn  syrup  industry  into  a  national  sweet- 
ener production  program.  A  remunera- 
tive price  to  domestic  sucrose  industries 
would  underwrite  high  fructose  produc- 
tion without  the  possibility  of  quantita- 
tive limitations  to  is  expansion.  U.S. 
sugar  producers,  therefore,  face  the 
choice  of  starvation  by  low  prices  or 
strangulation  by  expansion  of  high-fruc- 
tose syrup.  Nor  is  this  the  only  hurdle 
to  a  new  Sugar  Act,  even  if  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  the  fact 
that  an  International  Sugar  Agreement 
that  prevents  world  prices  from  falling 
to  levels  below  the  production  cost  of 
efficient  producers  could,  at  least,  be  a 
partial  remedy  in  this  situation.  That  it 
would  not  assure  the  survival  of  all  cur- 
rent U.S.  producers  is  highly  probable. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  Agree- 
ment's minimum  price  might  not  be 
enough  for  the  higher-cost  U.S.  produc- 
ers, even  with  the  addition  of  the  duty 
and  the  transportation  advantages.  How- 
ever, a  reasonable  International  Agree- 
ment price  range  would  make  possible 
the  survival  of  the  greatest  part  of  U.S. 
production,  both  on  the  mainland  and 
in  Hawaii.  Without  an  Agreement,  the 
world  market  price  may  remain  at,  or 
below,  US$0.10  per  pound  for  a  period 
of  time  longer  than  many  U.S.  producers 
could  survive. 

That  the  price  range  of  an  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  might  become  a 
protection  for  domestic  producers  is  an 
unprecedented  development  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  current  U.S.  sugar  scene. 
There  are  many  aspects  which  can  only 
be  hinted  at  at  this  time,  not  analyzed  in 


detail.  The  level  of  protection  would 
obviously  depend  on  the  minimum  price 
written  into  the  Agreement.  At  best,  it 
would  be  at  the  mid-point  of  the  price 
range.  There  would  be  difficult  conflicts 
of  interest,  both  inside  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  between  the  U.S.  and  other  im- 
porting countries.  Unfortunately,  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  would  be  to  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  world 
community.  To  gain  protection  for  do- 
mestic producers,  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  champion  a  price  range,  especially  a 
minimum,  that  would  at  least  cover  the 
costs  of  efficient  exporters,  not  a  disaster 
price  such  as  those  provided  in  previous 
agreements.  Indeed,  this  is  possibly  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  negotiations  that  the  U.S.  could 
make. 

That  championing  a  price  minimum 
which  covers  the  production  costs  of  the 
efficient  exporters  would  put  the  U.S.  in 
a  position  of  tremendous  moral  leader- 
ship among  the  40  or  so  exporting  coun- 
tries is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 
In  previous  conferences,  weeks  of  bitter 
haggling  were  spent  to  push  down  the 
minimum  by  $0.0025,  or  less;  even  if 
only  for  its  own  interests,  the  U.S.  would 
uphold  a  more  enlightened  approach. 
It  is  no  secret  that,  in  the  1972  confer- 
ence, your  author  urged  a  higher  mini- 
mum, and,  indeed,  a  higher  range  in 
general,  except  for  the  supply  commit- 
ment price.  An  Agreement  in  1972  with 
such  a  price  range  might  have  attenu- 
ated the  1974-1975  price  explosion,  even 
if  it  would  not  have  prevented  it. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  main 
benefits  of  an  Agreement  would  be  that 
it  would  facilitate  continued  expansion 
of  production  in  low-cost  exporting 
countries  and,  thereby,  reducing  the 
probability  of  another  major  price  ex- 
plosion. The  decline  in  the  world  market 
price  during  the  past  few  months  is  al- 
most certain  to  engender  false  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  long-term  supply 
and  price  outlook.  Only  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man could  be  arrogant  enough  to  pre- 
tend   a    great   measure   of   certainty   in 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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forecasts  of  future  trends  and  develop- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  author  sub- 
mits that  the  record  shows  that  realistic 
analysis  of  facts  does  provide  a  basis  for 
forecasting  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability. The  decline  in  world  market 
prices  could  have  been,  and  in  fact  was, 
foreseen  and  foretold.  In  every  article 
written  and  every  public  statement  made 
during  the  period  when  prices  were 
above  $0.30-0.40  per  pound,  your  au- 
thor stated  that  $0.10  per  pound  was  in- 
evitable, although  one  could  not  then, 
and  cannot  now,  expect  this  to  be  the 
average  for  the  next  five  years  or  so. 
Your  author  then,  and  still,  believes  that 
the  average  for  the  next  five  years  will 
be  around  $0.12  per  pound,  or  about 
$250  to  $300  per  metric  ton. 

Now,  when  continuation  of  the  low 
world  market  price  is  taken  for  granted, 
your  author  is  prepared  to  wager  his 
reputation,  or  a  modest  fortune,  on  an 
inevitable  price  rise.  The  longer  the  cur- 
rent price  continues,  the  greater  will  be 
the  price  explosion.  The  next  price  ex- 
plosion may  not  be  as  spectacular  as  that 
of  1974-1975.  However,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  it  could  not  be,  and 
there  are  many  valid  reasons  why  it 
could  be,  of  longer  duration.  The  most 
effective  way  to  prevent  such  a  price 
explosion,  indeed  the  only  way,  is  by 
means  of  an  International  Agreement 
which  facilitates  production  expansion 
in  low-cost  producing  countries  to  meet 
the  steady  growth  in  world  demand. 
Additionally,  the  places  to  expand  pro- 
duction are  low-cost  countries  which 
need  this  crop  for  their  economic  prog- 
ress. 

These  thoughts  are  only  a  repetition 
of  the  predictions  made  at  The  Sugar 
Club,  in  New  York,  in  March,  1974,  and 
in  February,  1975.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, your  author  said,  ".  .  .  although 
predictions  about  commodities  are  no- 
toriously fraught  with  mortal  hazards  to 
one's  reputation  or  fortune,  your  author 
would  venture  to  make  three.  First,  there 
will  be  considerably  greater  price  fluc- 
tuations on  the  world  free  market  than 


during  1965-1970.  Second,  the  free  mar- 
ket price  fluctuations  will  be  around  a 
higher  band  than  those  of  1965-1970. 
Third,  that  consumption  will  continue 
to  expand  both  in  the  rich  and  in  the 
poor  countries,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than 
had  been  expected,  because  of  higher 
'real'  prices." 

The  conclusions  stated  then  were 
"the  only  way  to  develop  and  make  ef- 
fective such  price  and  supply  assurances 
for  all  countries  which  have  significant 
effects  on  the  sugar  supply-demand  bal- 
ance is  through  an  international  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  it  seems  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
U.S.  policy  should  be  to  promote  such 
an  Agreement  by  offering  to  become  an 
integral  part  thereof.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  main  theme  of  [your  author's]  1972 
statement;  the  developments  during  the 
intervening  period  have  confirmed  this 
conclusion." 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since  has 
shown  the  need  to  change  those  analyses 
and  conclusions.  The  current  world  mar- 
ket price  must,  and  will,  bring  about  a 
slow  and  an  eventual  cessation  of  in- 
vestment in  exporting  countries.  Yet, 
the  world  consumption-demand  ratio 
will  continue  to  rise  by  about  2.0  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  possibly  by  more, 
since,  in  many  countries,  consumer  prices 
of  sugar  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
inflationary  cost-of-living  advances.  The 
gap  between  production  and  demand 
will  narrow  even  during  the  next  12  to 
15  months.  All  that  would  be  needed  to 
engender  significant  price  repercussions 
would  be  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  one  or  two  major  sugar-produc- 
ing areas. 

The  cost  of  a  price  explosion  is  felt 
soon  by  all  consumers.  However,  this  is 
not  the  only  cost,  nor,  perhaps,  even  the 
greatest.  The  U.S.  spends  billions  of 
dollars  annually  to  foster  world  econ- 
omic development  and  political  stability. 
However,  a  sugar  price  below  $0.10  per 
pound  will  result  in  serious  dislocation 
of  the  economies  of  many  exporting 
countries,  and,  possibly,  in  political  and 
social  unrest.  Some  of  the  countries  are 
geographically  close,  and  their  welfare 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  U.S. 
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It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
discuss  the  price  range  at  this  point,  or 
the  minimum  that  might  emerge  from 
the  negotiations.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
fought-over  issues  of  any  commodity 
agreement,  and  it  is  more  often  the 
cause  of  failure  of  negotiations  than  all 
the  other  issues  combined.  Yet,  two 
points  should  be  made.  First,  a  concen- 
sus on  the  principle  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  range  should  cover  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  efficient  low-cost  expor- 
ters would  greatly  narrow  the  haggling 
area  and  would  mark  salutary  progress 
in  international  economic  relations.  Pro- 
duction costs  in  the  private-enterprise 
countries,  which  contribute  most  of  the 
free-market  supplies,  are  known  within 
a  fairly  narrow  range.  Accounts  of  sugar- 
producing  companies  in  widely  dis- 
persed parts  of  the  world  indicate,  with- 
in a  narrow  margin  of  error,  the  essen- 
tial production  costs  of  producers  out- 
side centrally  planned  economy  coun- 
tries, which  account  for  some  two-thirds, 
or  even  three-quarters,  of  world  exports. 
For  socialist  or  communist  countries, 
production  costs  cannot  be  meaningfully 
calculated,  nor  do  they  have  the  same 
policy  significance.  As  far  as  private- 
enterprise  countries,  which  account  for 
about  three-quarters  or  four-fifths  of 
world  exports,  production  costs  are  with- 
in a  fairly  close  range. 

The  International  Agreement  price 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  high 
enough  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  all  U.S.  producers,  since  this  would 
pose  regional  problems  and  difficulties, 
which  might  justify  special  help  to  di- 
versify to  other  cultures.  But,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  this  could  have 
many  beneficial  results.  It  would  make 
the  surviving  industry  more  competitive 
and  would  give  greater  market  access 
to  the  low-cost,  off-shore  exporters.  Fi- 
nally, the  moderate  price  protection 
would  probably  not  be  sufficient  enough 
to  justify  great  further  expansion  of 
high-fructose  facilities,  so  there  would 
always  be  an  elements  of  healthy  un- 
certainty. 

Implicit  in  this  discussion  are  two 
points.  First,  that  survival  of  the  effi- 
cient low-cost  U.S.  producers  is  a  desir- 


able objective,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  interest.  While  the  world 
could  make  good,  after  a  period  of  years, 
the  loss  of  U.S.  production,  it  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  agronomic  and  tech- 
nical research  which  the  U.S.  cane  and 
beet  industries  have  fostered.  A  vigor- 
ous nation  must  base  policy  on  very 
long-term  considerations,  not  on  momen- 
tary economic  arithmetic,  because  to  do 
otherwise  is  suicidal  folly  with  disastrous 
consequences  for  all  humanity,  not  the 
U.S.  alone.  Secondly,  one  doubts  wheth- 
er, in  the  absence  of  international  price 
protection,  the  next  price  explosion  will 
be  delayed  as  long  as  was  the  last  one 
was  from  the  onset  in  1966  of  the  disas- 
ter price  of  less  than  $0.04  per  pound. 

U.S.  leadership  could  also  make  in- 
dispensible  contributions  in  the  next 
most  difficult  area  of  negotiation,  i.e., 
the  distribution  of  quotas.  Again,  its  na- 
tional interests  would  coincide  with  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  world  sugar 
economy,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole.  To  assure  its  own 
supplies  and  a  relative  price  stability, 
the  U.S.  policy  would  have  to  champion 
realistic  quotas,  as  well  as  quotas  to 
countries  whose  record  demonstrates 
that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  expand 
production.  This  would  be  of  great  help 
to  the  many  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Europe  which  have  ex- 
panded production  and  will  have  to  fight 
for  adequate  quotas. 

The  distribution  of  quotas  in  an  inter- 
national agreement  cannot  be  left  only 
to  the  exporters,  which,  in  practice, 
would  mean  to  four  or  five  of  the  giant 
producers.  Except  Brazil,  which  has 
almost  unlimited  expansion  potentiali- 
ties, the  other  nations  will  not,  or  can- 
not, greatly  expand  production.' More- 
over, there  are  countries  which  will  in- 
sist on  hanging  on  to  historic  quotas  they 
have  not  filled,  and  will  not  fill  in  the 
future.  Only  an  importing  power  like  the 
U.S.  has  the  influence  to  introduce  a 
long-range  vision  of  the  world  interests 
in  the  distribution  of  quotas,  so  that  the 
smaller  exporters  which  need,  want  and 
can  increase  production  are  given  the 
chance  to  do  so. 
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time, 


increase  yield, 

and  produce  a  uniform,  high  quality  grain. 


j&L/HONIRON  low  head  vacuum  pans  can  mean 
lower  operating  costs  and  greater  productivity 
for  your  factory.  They  are  efficiently  designed  to 
provide  more  grain  yield  with  less  boiling  time. 

It's  the  same  cost-effective  story  with  our 
evaporators.  They  are  designed  to  maximize 
evaporating  efficiencies. 

For  over  100  years,  we  have  built  cane  sugar 
processing  equipment  and  designed  factories 
around  the  world.  Our  engineers  build  in  the 
kind  of  quality  and  performance  it  takes  for  a 
piece  of  equipment  to  make  it  inapractical  world. 

Contact  us  today  and  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  lower  your  operating  costs. 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  B20,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  31B/27B-6314     Cable:  JALENCO     Telex:  5B-6651 
PRODUCTS   &   SERVICES    FOR  THE   SUGAR   INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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When  you  know 
grass  herbicide  works, 
use  it. 


DOWPON IYI 


*■?  <J 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  erf  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

— ..-  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

">'    [Midland,  Michigan 48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ot  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


"NK  ■ , 


sA     i      via;     . 
BERMUDAGRASS  "»  ^f&L"* 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


WANTED:  Chief  chemist  for  large  La.  sugar 
factor}'.  Permanent  position,  good  salary  and 
other  benefits.  Mail  resume  and  references 
to  P.  O.  Box  572,  Franklin,  La.  70538. 


FOR  SALE:  One  J&L  Model  S-ll  cane  har- 
vester, new  chains,  CAT  V-8  engine.  Contact 
Lenward  Landry,  phone  (318)  937-6395.  NO 
COLLECT  CALLS. 


FOR  SALE:  Broussard  cane  loader  mounted 
on  MV  Farmall  tractor.  One  500  gallon  an- 
hydrous ammonia  tank.  Electric  hoist  with 
5V2  h.p.  electric  motor  to  fit  cane  derrick. 
Phone  229-6779. 


FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  anhydrous  ammonia 
tank  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  (504)  872- 
1553. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Cofcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE   CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &    HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fence  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  vields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  IT  A!  A  rt 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        |  tNnLl 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^>*^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^1]fCHErr>> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^w^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


<x  Co  I  ( 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

r^,-.  LSU,  LIBRARY  »BR 

Ine  J^usar 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  on  June  14,  1977  _-_ 9.93 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  14,  1977  11.3818 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Letters  to  Rosalynn 


Several  months  ago,  the  League  en- 
couraged people  to  write  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  urging  him  to  take  action 
against  the  low  price  of  sugar.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  from  farmers,  processors 
and  industries  dependent  on  the  sugar 
industry  was  overwhelming!  President 
Ford  helped  the  cause  somewhat  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  imported  raw 
sugar. 

President  Carter  recently  announced 
a  two  cent  (maximum)  subsidy  to  be 
paid  up  to  the  13.5  cents  price  level  on 
sugar  produced  from  the  1977  crop.  This 
is  meant  to  be  helpful,  but  it  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  Import  quotas 
are  the  answer,  adjusted  to  a  point 
where  the  sugar  price  will  be  at  least 
15  cents  per  pound. 

Two  members  of  the  League's  Board 
of  Directors  have  now  suggested  that 
letters  be  written  to  President  Carter's 
wife.These  "letters  to  Rosalynn"  are  to 
be  written  by  the  women  in  our  indus- 
try: the  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  aunts, 
grandmothers,  etc.,  that  know  and  real- 
ize how  the  low  sugar  prices  are  hurt- 
ing. The  letters  should  be  short  and  to 
the  point.  The  following  letter  has  al- 
ready been  mailed  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

6001  Bridge  Street 
Metairie,  Louisiana  70003 
June  13,  1977 

Mrs.  Rosalynn  Carter 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Carter: 

My  name  is  Roane  Risher  and  I  am  a 
secretary  for  a  company  in  the  sugar 
industry.  My  husband,  Gregory  Risher, 


is  the  Manager  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.  My  father,  P.  J.  de  Gra- 
velles,  Jr.,  is  a  Louisiana  sugracane 
farmer  in  St.  Mary  Parish.  As  you  can 
see,  my  family  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
present  sugar  situation,  and  it  is  in  this 
regard  in  which  I  am  writing  to  you. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  help  the 
sugar  industry  immediately,  we  in  the 
industry  will  soon  be  out  of  business. 
No  one  can  operate  at  the  present  price 
level.  President  Carter,  in  an  attempt  to 
aid  the  sugar  industry,  instituted  a  price 
support  level  of  13^  (or  less)  per 
pound  for  raw  sugar.  However,  this 
price  is  still  way  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  you  know,  no  one  can  oper- 
ate a  business  if  they  continue  to  lose 
money.  As  a  result,  many  of  our  farmers 
have  already  gone  out  of  business,  and 
this  number  will  increase  every  year, 
until  there  is  no  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. When  this  happens,  we  will  be  com- 
pletely dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  sugar,  and  this  will  be  a  dangerous 
situation  to  be  in. 

In  March  of  1977,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  advised  President 
Carter  to  limit  the  quantity  of  foreign 
sugar  which  comes  into  this  country.  As 
the  person  closest  to  the  President,  may- 
be you  could  persuade  him  to  reconsider 
the  findings  of  the  International'  Trade 
Commission  and  help  our  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  use  your  in- 
fluence to  help  our  industry. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  help  and 
support  you  can  give  us. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Roane  D.  Risher 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Resarch  at  L.S.U. 


Of  interest  is  a  paper  presented  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Simon,  Agronomist,  L.S.U. 
Experiment  Station,  to  the  League  Con- 
tact Committee  on  planting  and  culti- 
vating cane  on  the  flat  or  without  the 
present  conventional  6  foot  rowbeds. 
A  quotation  from  this  paper  follows. 

"The  data  for  the  two  years  show 
that  cane  can  be  planted  and  cultivated 
flat;  that  the  stubbles  are  able  to  survive 
the  winter  weather  under  such  condi- 
tions; that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
high  ridge  and  a  deep  middle;  and  that 
drainage  can  be  secured  from  flat  land 
by  the  use  of  quarter  drains  and  ditches 
as  effectively  as  can  be  had  from  the 
highest  rows." 

Aside  from  the  above,  this  work  was 
continued  for  an  additional  two  year 
period.  "The  data  distinctly  show  that 
sugar  cane  planted  and  cultivated  ab- 
solutely flat  was  able  to  produce  as 
good  yields  as  sugar  cane  planted  and 
cultivated  under  our  ridged  system  of 
cultivation,  when  proper  soil  drainage 
was  obtained  by  means  of  quarter  drains 
and  ditches." 

"The  total  yield  from  each  plot 
through  the  period  of  the  experiment 
was  fully  as  good  for  the  flat  planted 
and  cultivated  sugarcane,  as  it  was  for 
that  planted  and  cultivated  in  the  reg- 
ular manner." 

This  is  not  all  of  the  report,  but  a 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  paper  is 
that  it  was  presented  to  the  League 
Contact  Committee  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Simon 
on  June  14,  1935.  Please  note  the  date. 
June  14,  1935.  Mr.  Simon,  now  retired, 
was  an  outstanding  L.S.U.  sugar  cane 
researcher  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 


It  is  not  ironic  that  today  more  studies 
are  being  conducted  on  flat  land  plant- 
ing of  sugar  cane.  This  only  proves  that 
there  is  rarely  something  new  under  the 
sun.  However,  the  present  new  flat 
planting  experiments  are  taking  on  some 
new  ideas  such  as  seed  cane  planted  on 
lines  two  feet  apart,  die  use  of  higher 
rates  of  fertilizer,  and  in  one  instance, 
the  use  of  sub-surface  drainage.  These 
flat  planting  experiments  on  lines  spaced 
two  feet  apart  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Rouby  Matherne  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Station.  This  year  tiiere  will  be  some 
additional  studies  on  large  scale  plots 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  League. 

Growers  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud,  Professor, 
Agronomy  Department,  L.S.U.,  has  been 
conducting  experiments  on  methods  of 
planting  since  1972.  For  the  past  few 
years,  12,  18,  and  24  inch  spacings  have 
been  tested  in  single  and  double  drills 
with  major  varieties.  More  recently,  in 
1976,  Dr.  Ricaud  instituted  a  series  of 
tests  using  multiple  drills  of  cane  planted 
on  the  conventional  6  foot  wide  ridged 
row.  The  multiple  drills  were  made  12 
inches  apart  with  small  lister  plows.  The 
12,  24,  and  48  inch  widths  were  planted 
with  2,  3,  4,  and  5  lines  of  seed  cane, 
respectively  on  a  conventional  six  foot 
row  which  had  been  somewhat  flat- 
tened. These  tests  are  still  in  progress 
and  it  is  hoped  that  results  will  show 
an  increase  in  sugar  per  acre. 

Much  research  is  being  conducted  for 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmer  and 
this  is  good.  However,  without  some 
better  outlook  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
good  results  from  this  research  could 
be  too  late. 
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Sugar  eane 
growers 

disagree  about 
when  to  spray 

and  how 
to  spray. 


But  9  out  of  10  agree  on  SlNBAR 
for  top  weed  control. 


Sinbar®  terbacil  weed  killer,  by  far  the  most  widely  used  sugar  cane 
herbicide  in  Louisiana.  Because  it's  proved  effective  year  after  year. 
Spray  Sinbar  preemergence  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  control  annual 
winter  grasses  and  broadleaves  until  spring.  Then  spray  Sinbar  in 
the  spring  before  weeds  emerge.  And  spray  Sinbar  at  layby  to  keep 
your  cane  clean  to  harvest. 

Build  your  weed  control  program  around  Sinbar.  You  can  be  sure 
you're  in  good  company.  Check  with  your  chemical  supplier  soon. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

dHDAgrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


WHAT  NOW? 


With  the  failure  of  neogotiations  in 
Geneva,  at  which  sugar  exporting  and 
and  importing  countries  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  terms  of  an  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement,  those  people 
interested  in  sugar  are  wondering  — 
what  now? 

E.  D.  &  F.  Mann  in  their  most  recent 
weekly  letter  made  the  following  com- 
ments : 

"There  has  always  been  a  strong 
seasonal  tendency  in  Sugar  prices  to- 
wards weakness  during  the  Summer 
months.  This  year  we  had  hoped  that, 
by  June,  an  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment would  have  been  reached  which 
would  have  removed  the  danger  of  Sum- 
mer weakness. 

"From  the  market's  viewpoint,  how- 
ever, I.S.O.  negotiations  in  Geneva  have 
now  failed.  Although  talks  will  be  held 
in  July  to  try  to  use  the  progress  made 
last  month  to  forge  an  agreement,  the 
market  will  not  find  this  a  sufficient 
support  against  a  gradual  down  trend. 

"The  European  crop  is  looking  in 
fair  condition.  In  Western  Europe  sow- 
ings went  in  late  and  cold  weather  de- 
layed germination  but  in  recent  weeks 
the  weather  conditions  have  been  much 
more  favourable  and  the  crop  is  making 
up  for  lost  time.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  weather  conditions  appear  to  be 
very  favourable  to  beet  growth,  with 
plantings  fractionally  later  than  last  year 
but  with  substantially  higher  soil  mois- 
ture levels  to  aid  growth. 

"We  see  the  coming  month  as  a 
period  of  very  gradual  downward  drift 
and  the  European  crop  the  main  back- 
ground factor  but  with  those  Cane  pro- 
ducers who  had  held  back  from  selling 
in  the  hope  of  agreement  in  Geneva 
being  forced  to  meet  the  prevailing 
market  to  dispose  of  their  holdings." 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  recent 


feature  article  stated  that  "Depressed 
raw  sugar  prices  face  more  pressure 
from  new  supplies. "  The  article  pointed 
out  that: 

"World  raw  sugar  prices,  already  de- 
pressed by  lagging  demand,  soon  would 
be  under  pressure  from  additional  sup- 
plies of  cane  sugar  coming  to  market 
from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 

"These  producers  last  year  accounted 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  world  sugar 
output  of  85.6  million  metric  tons 
(2,204.6  pounds  each)  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  15  million  to  16  million  tons 
of  raw  sugar  that  moved  in  the  global 
export  market. 

"For  example,  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  Argentina,  produced  a  combined 
total  of  seven  million  tons  of  sugar  last 
year  and  began  harvesting  their  crops 
last  month.  Brazil,  the  world's  largest 
sugar  cane  grower  with  a  record  7.5 
million-ton  crop  last  year,  begins  har- 
vesting this  month. 

"The  major  Southern  Hemisphere  pro- 
ducers aren't  yet  pressing  to  sell,  but 
they  undoubtedly  are  mindful  of  the 
competition  that  lies  ahead  from  the 
sugar  beet  crop  that  will  be  harvested 
in  the  fall.  World-wide  sugar  beet  plant- 
ings are  expected  to  be  at  about  1976 
levels.  European  sugar  beet  acreage  is 
1%  greater  than  last  year.  The  Soviet 
Union  might  not  encounter  the  prob- 
lems it  had  last  year,  when  rain  and 
freezing  weather  during  harvesting  and 
improper  storage  and  processing  which 
trimmed  its  production  of  beet  sugar  to 
about  7.5  million  tons,  at  least  one  mil- 
lion tons  less  than  the  amount  that  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the  record 
harvest. 

"With  supplies  greater  than  demand 
and  with  additional  supplies  possible, 
the  outlook  for  United  States  sugar 
producers  is  bleak/' 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


.  vv; 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


*m 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
'\vv£.  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

_,  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


A.  H.  Gay 

E.  A.  Burguieres 
S.  C.  Munson 
D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr. 
C.  D.  Kemper 
Percy  A.  Lemann 
R.  H.  Chadwick 
R.  L.  Baker 
Edward  J.  Gay 
W.  F.  Giles 

W.  C.  Kemper 
J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr. 
George  L.  Billeaud 
M.  J.  Foster 
J.  J.  Munson 
L.  A.  Borne 
J.  P.  Duhe 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
Bronier  Thibaut 
Warren  Harang,  Jr. 
T.  M.  Barker 
Andrew  P.  Gay 
William  S.  Chadwick 
J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Thomas  H.  Allen 
James  Thibaut 
Charles  Savoie 
Edward  Supple 
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Term  of  Office 
September  1922  to  September  1924 
September  1924  to  September  1925 
September  1925  to  September  1927 
September  1927  to  September  1929 
September  1929  to  September  1931 
September  1931  to  September  1933 
September  1933  to  September  1935 
September  1935  to  September  1937 
September  1937  to  September  1939 
September  1939  to  September  1941 
September  1941  to  September  1943 
September  1943  to  September  1945 
September  1945  to  September  1947 
September  1947  to  September  1949 
September  1949  to  September  1951 
September  1951  to  September  1953 
September  1953  to  September  1955 
September  1955  to  September  1957 
September  1957  to  September  1959 
September  1959  to  September  1961 
September  1961  to  September  1963 
September  1963  to  September  1965 
September  1965  to  September  1967 
September  1967  to  September  1969 
September  1969  to  September  1971 
September  1971  to  September  1973 
September  1973  to  September  1975 
September  1975  to 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 


\ 
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\ 
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Azodrin 


Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

v>fclllv«  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  2401 
Crow  Canyon  Road,  San 
Ramon,  California  94583. 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 

"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2>2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

mjm    |   m       Threshhold. 

^P|     llsll  5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System.'  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


Chemagro) 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


WANTED:  General  Manager  for 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume 
to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to  job 
MR. 


FOR  SALE:  J&L  S  15000.  Recently 
overhauled.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar 
Factory,  Broussard,  La.  Phone  (318) 
837-6611. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Transfer  loader  - 
380  Hy  Hoe  wih  353  Detroit  Diesel 
power  unit,  mounted  on  truck. 
$7500.  Phone  S.  J.  Rodrigue,  (504) 
497-3247 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


JUNE  15,  1977 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre- emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  result* 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight. 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  JIA 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        HM   taMl  ■ 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

The  Su&ir 


^Julletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  June  21,  1977 10.21 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  21,  1977 11.3316 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


The  Crop  —  Contact  Meeting 


There  is  no  doubt  the  crop  has  made 
a  dramatic  improvement  since  earlier  in 
the  year.  Many  so  called  experts,  includ- 
ing the  writer,  felt  that  there  would  be 
more  weakness  in  stubble  stands.  The 
crop  was  late  coming  because  of  the  ex- 
tended cool  weather  but  at  this  time  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  a  fair  crop  in  Louis- 
iana. The  extended  dry  period  in  May 
and  June  helped  in  two  ways.  It  allowed 
for  good  cultivation  and  also  allowed 
for  timely  herbicide  application.  The  dry 
weather  also  encouraged  suckering.  Un- 
fortunately, this  period  did  not  help  to 
germinate  many  grass  seed  to  be  killed 
by  the  herbicides  and  by  the  cultivation. 
Following  the  rains  in  mid-June  some 
grass  is  making  its  ugly  appearance  in 
short  cane.  There  was  no  way  to  avoid 
this  situation. 

Although  growers  have  been  able  to 
fallow  plow  with  ease,  there  has  not  been 
much  grass  killed  during  the  dry  period. 

There  was  a  very  good  turnout  for  the 
USDA-League  Contact  Committee  meet- 
ing. Slightly  over  200  people  attended. 
Aside  from  the  usual  interest  in  the  va- 
riety program  and  other  subjects  nor- 
mally on  the  program,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial interest  shown  on  research  involving 
cane  planted  in  2  foot  drills  on  the  flat. 
Growers  looked  with  enthusiasm  at  the 


implements  which  made  the  two  foot 
drills.  The  League  and  the  USD  A  are 
especially  grateful  to  FMC  for  provid- 
ing this  piece   of  equipment  at  no  cost. 

While  throwing  out  bouquets,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  USDA  group  who  prepared 
the  meal.  For  fear  we  may  leave  some- 
one out,  we  will  not  list  any  names,  but 
an  excellent  job  was  done.  And  still  while 
throwing  bouquets,  we  wish  to  thank  Thi- 
bodaux  Boiler  Works  for  providing  the 
facility  for  bar-b-queing  the  steaks. 

All  speakers  were  especially  enthusias- 
tic, and  at  least  one  just  did  not  want  to 
stop,  namely  Preston  Dunckleman.  This 
man  has  served  the  sugar  industry  well 
for  many  years  and  he  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  young 
cane  growers  present  at  this  meeting.  It 
is  not  altogether  clear  what  this'  means, 
except  when  you  have  young  people  in- 
terested, you  must  be  doing  something 
right. 

The  two  Contact  Committee  meet- 
ings, the  one  held  earlier  in  the  year  at 
LSU  and  the  one  mentioned  above,  have 
served  the  industry  well  over  along  num- 
ber of  years.  The  researchers  at  both  sta- 
tions have  pointed  the  way  to  progress 
in  our  industry. 


JULY  1,  1977 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

USDA  Announces  Details  of  Sugar  Price  Support  Payments 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  outlined  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  sugar  price  support  pay- 
ments program.  Their  statement  reiter- 
ated that  the  program  was  being  insti- 
tuted in  response  to  President  Carter's 
May  4  decision  on  sugar.  The  proposed 
provisions  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  June  14,  1977,  and  any  in- 
terested persons  may  comment  on  the 
proposed  provisions  until  July  4,  1977. 

Generally  the  proposed  provisions  out- 
line that  such  program  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  State  and  County  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices. 

The  programs  will  apply  only  for  1977 
crop  sugar,  which  is  marketed  on  or  after 
May  4, 1977. 1977  crop  sugar  for  the  sugar 
cane  area  is  defined  as  sugar  produced 
from  cane  in  Louisiana  during  the  per- 
iod October  1977  to  January  1978,  and 
in  Florida  and  Texas  between  October 
1977  and  May  1978,  and  in  Hawaii  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1977. 

The  total  price  support  payment  will 
be  made  to  the  processor.  The  processor 
will  be  allowed  to  deduct  actual  admin- 
istrative expenses  which  are  directly  in- 
curred as  the  result  of  distributing  pay- 
ments to  producers.  The  processor  shall 
pay  the  producer  the  full  amount  of  the 
support  payment  received,  after  deduc- 
tion for  administrative  expenses.  Prora- 
tion of  the  payment  among  all  producers 
for  each  marketing  quarter  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  ac- 
tually produced  from  cane  or  beets  har- 
vested and  delivered  by  each  producer 
to  the  processor.   The  basis  of  payment 


would  be  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  weighted  average  price,  raw  sugar 
equivalent,  received  by  processors  each 
quarter  from  the  sale  of  sugar  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  support  price  of 
13.5  cents  per  pound.  If  the  national 
average  market  price  received  by  pro- 
cessors is  less  than  the  support  price  of 
13.5  cents  per  pound,  processors  would 
be  paid  the  difference  up  to  a  maximum 
of  2  cent  per  pound.  If  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  processors 
is  more  than  the  support  price  of  13.5 
cents  per  pound,  no  government  payment 
would  be  made.  Payment  would  be  made 
on  the  quantity  of  sugar  marketed  by 
the  processor  each  quarter,  except  that 
the  initial  "payment  period"  would  cover 
1977  crop  sugar  marketed  from  Mav  4 
through  June  30,  1977. 

To  be  eligible  for  program  payments 
the  proposed  program  would  require  that 
the  processor  and  producer  have  a  writ- 
ten contract  stipulating  the  producer's 
share  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar 
in  the  marketplace  and  the  method  of 
payment;  that  the  processor  certify  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  invenory  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1977  crop  harvesting  per- 
iod; that  the  processor  certify  and  submit 
a  report  showing  the  quantity  of  sugar 
marketed  from  the  1977  crop  each  quar- 
ter and  the  gross  proceeds  received  there- 
from; and  that  the  processor  certify  that 
producers  have  been  or  will  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  their  contractual  agree- 
ment. 

Comments  should  be  addressed  to: 
Sugar  Task  Force,  USDA-ASCS,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2415,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
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Stop# 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 

and  learnings  carefully. 
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SUGAR  PEOPLE 


FROM 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


READ 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:    General   Manager   for 

Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume 

to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to  job 

MR. 

FOR  SALE:  J&L  S  15000.  Recently 

overhauled.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar 

Factory,  Broussard,  La.  Phone  (318) 

837-6611. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Transfer  loader  - 

380  Hy  Hoe  wih  353  Detroit  Diesel 

power    unit,    mounted    on    truck. 

$7500.  Phone  S.  J.  Rodrigue,  (504) 

497-3247 


FOR  SALE:  Large  Broussard  Cane  Loader 
with  backhoe  mounted  on  Case  700  with 
shuttle  clutch.  One  J&L  Model  S-5000 
cane  Harvester,  reconditioned,  Cat  311  en- 
gine. 2  tandem  Davis  Monster  carts,  excel- 
lent tires.  1  1000  gallon  anhydrous  ammonia 
tank  on   wheels.  Phone:  (318)  365-1674. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  Lu.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


6ft^n  Rouge,  Louisiana  ^803 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  July  13  ,1977  9.61 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  July  13,  1977 11.1660 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Secretary  Bergland 


From  Reuters  we  have  learned  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bergland  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July  14 
the  Carter  Administration  will  take  steps 
to  protect  domestic  sugar  producers  from 
financial  ruin  if  impending  ISA  talks 
fail. 

Bergland  rejected  suggestions  by  Sena- 
tors Russell  Long  and  Robert  Dole  that 
the  administration  take  further  action  to 
support  collapsing  sugar  prices. 

Senator  Dole  raised  the  prospect  of 
tacking  on  a  sugar  support  program  to 
the  Farm  Bill,  but  Bergland  warned  that 
such  action,  "would  completely  compro- 
mise our  negotiations  in  these  interna- 
tional sugar  talks." 

Secretary  Bergland  said,  "We  are  urg- 
ing the  House  not  to  take  action  on 
sugar"  at  this  time,  and  not  force  im- 
position of  quotas  which  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  rejected  for  the  moment. 

Truck  Weights 

The  truck  weight  issue  has  been  set- 
tled —  at  least  for  this  year.  Many  of 
you  kept  up  through  the  newspapers 
with  the  struggle  in  Baton  Rouge  during 
the  recently-ended  session. 

The  new  law  allows  haulers  of  perish- 
able agricultural  crops  to  haul  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  86,600  pounds  during  the 
harvest  season.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  obtaining  a  $5  harvest  sea- 
son permit  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development.  This 
is  the  new  name  for  the  Department  of 
Highways. 

What  does  this  mean  to  our  cane  haul- 
ers? A  single  load-bearing  axle  on  a  truck- 
trailer  will  be  restricted  to  20,700  pounds, 
or  10.35  tons.  A  tandem  axle  will  be  re- 
stricted to  36,800  pounds,  or  18.4  tons. 


Single  axle  truck  20,700  Pounds 

Tandem  axle  trailer  36,800 

Steering  axle*  13,000 

Total  70,500  Pounds 


Tandem  axle  truck     36,800  Pounds 

Tandem  axle  trailer    36,800 
Steering  axle*  13,000 

Total  86,600  Pounds 

*The  steering  axle  weight  load  is  determined 
by  the  size  tire  mounted.  The  13,000  pound 
figure  is  based  on  a  10:00-20  tire. 

These  are  gross  vehicle  weights  and 
you  must  subtract  the  weight  of  the  re- 
spective rig  to  obtain  your  load  weight 
allowed  by  law. 

70,500  pounds 
-25,000      " 


45,500  pounds  or 
22.75  tons 
86,600  pounds 
-35,000      " 


51,600  pounds  or 
25.8  tons 

I  have  spoken  recently  to  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development  about  obtaining  the  permit. 
They  have  requested  no  one  to  send  in 
his  $5.00  check  until  they  have  finished 
their  reorganization  plans. 

This  could  take  several  months  —  the 
longer  the  better.  We  may  even  be  able 
to  print  a  permit  form  in  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  which  could  be  torn  out  and 
mailed  to  the  Department  in  Baton 
Rouge. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  —  Varieties  to  Plant 


Cane  growers  have  had  good  fallow 
plowing  weather  and,  in  general,  land 
to  be  planted  is  in  good  shape.  This  is 
a  big  help  for  the  planting  operation. 

The  very  low  price  of  sugar  makes 
seed  cane  inexpensive.  No  one  likes  the 
situation,  but  this  is  a  fact. 

Even  though  most  growers  will  admit 
planting  cane  is  the  most  important  job 
on  the  farm,  frequently  there  are  mis- 
takes made  that  a  little  more  care  could 
have  prevented. 

Growers  are  reminded  it  is  easy  to  put 
more  than  enough  soil  over  cane  when 
land  is  well  prepared.  Too  much  cover 
over  cane  has  ruined  more  stands  of  cane 
than  any  other  single  thing.  Watch  this 
operation  closely  and  especially  on  light 
textured  soils.  Watch  the  seed  cutting 
operation  and  plant  cane,  not  tops. 

There  were  good  demonstrations  at  a 
number  of  Field  Days  on  wide  planting 
furrow  opening  last  year  and  again  this 
year.  Wide  planting  furrow  opening  looks 
good.  Check  with  the  County  Agent  on 
this  practice. 

Research  conducted  at  LSU  and  the 
USDA  has  shown  that  the  use  of  double 
line  of  cane  planted  about  18  inches 
apart  on  top  of  the  6  foot  row  has  given 
about  a  15  percent  increase  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre.  Mr.  Paul  Cancienne,  Field 
Manager,  Savoie  Farms,  Belle  Rose, 
Louisiana,  planted  530  acres  this  way 
last  year  and  it  is  beautiful  at  this  time. 
According  to  Mr.  Cancienne,  this  cane 
can  be  satisfactorily  harvested  with  con- 
ventional harvesters.  Many  growers  will 
wish  to  try  some  acreage  of  this  method 
of  planting  this  year  and  these  growers 
should  check  with  the  County  Agent  for 
some  specific  instructions. 

About  varieties  to  plant,  there  will 
b(>  little-  choice.  C.P.  65-357  has  done 
well  all  over  the  belt  and  should  occupy 


the  greatest  percent  of  the  planting. 
Growers  on  Bayou  Teche  who  have  done 
well  with  N.Co.  310  should  continue 
this  variety,  but  should  not  overlook 
some  C.P.  65-357.  It  has  better  and 
earlier  sugar  than  N.Co.  310. 

Those  who  have  grown  C.P.  48-103 
satisfactorily  should  continue  this  va- 
riety. It  has  produced  outstandingly  well 
on  light  soils  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  on  some  parts  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 
C.P.  61-37  is  still  a  good  variety  and 
can  be  counted  on  to  produce  a  stand 
of  cane  in  spite  of  almost  any  wrong- 
doing. It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  planting  C.P.  52-68  any  longer. 
This  is  true  for  L.  60-25  also. 

Although  L.  65-69  is  still  in  the  list  of 
recommended  varieties,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  reason  it  is  there.  It  doesn't 
stubble  well.  Sometimes  it  almost  fails 
completely.  It  goes  bad  fast  following 
a  hard  freeze  and  it  is  damaged  badly 
by  freezes.  Although  it  looks  good  to 
the  eye,  it  is  not  a  high  tonnage  cane. 
If  it  is  cut  for  early  harvest  because  it 
is  early  and  high  in  sugar,  it  will  not 
usually  stubble  satisfactorily.  It  hasn't 
got  it  and  I  recommend  it  not  be  planted. 

L.  62-96  is  still  making  good  yields 
for  many  growers  and  on  these  farms 
this  varietv  should  be  continued.  It  is 
fairly  early  and  if  L.  60-25  and  L.  65-69 
are  not  used  for  early  cutting  then  L. 
62-96  can  be  used. 

Regarding  C.P.  67-412,  it  looks  good 
but  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  looks.  It  is 
beautiful  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It 
produces  an  outstanding  stalk  count  early 
but  it  is  not  a  high  population  variety 
at  harvest.  Growers  should  plant  a  small 
amount  of  this  variety  but  should  go 
forward  with  caution.  It  is  not  impres- 
sive to  the  writer.  Don't  be  too  hasty 
to  plant  too  much  of  this  variety. 
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Stop# 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 

your  chemical   |;  ' 

supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


Agrichemicals 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Nutrition 


Proposed  legislation,  if  passed,  may 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  containing  products  bought 
from  vending  machines.  Existing  legis- 
lation leaves  the  decision  on  vending 
machines  in  schools  to  the  local  people. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  years  to 
write  into  law  an  amendment  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  regulate  the  contents  of  school 
vending  machines. 

In  a  recent  interview  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Bergland  said,  "Many  of  these 
vending  machines  dispense  items  that  I 
don't  allow  my  kids  to  have  before  they 
eat  their  lunch,  and  there  are  some  who 
say  that's  undemocratic.  But,  in  fact,  our 
children  are  not  permitted  to  have  a 
candy  bar  before  dinner  because  we  don't 
think  it's  good  for  them.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  machines  dispensing  fruits." 

Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  is  sponsor  of  the  bill  now 
before  Congress.  He  points  out  that  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  there  is  waste 
of  foods  in  an  institutional  setting.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  food  bought  for  the  armed  forces 
is  wasted,  and  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
food  in  school  lunch  programs  may  wind 
up  in  the  garbage.  Dole  contends  that 
the  increase  of  vending  machines  in 
schools  is  directly  related  to  an  increase 
in  food  waste,  which  is  also  a  waste  of 


the  tax  money  that  funds  these  programs. 
The  feelings  of  those  opposed  to  the 
proposed  amendment  are  expressed  very 
capably  by  Mr.  James  Mack,  President 
and  General  Counsel  of  National  Con- 
fectioners Association,  who  says,  "When 
such  sales  are  banned,  nothing  is  solved, 
but  school  authorities,  in  effect,  throw 
the  matter  out  on  the  street  to  be  set- 
tled. When  school  authorities  allow  con- 
fections and  other  items  to  be  sold  on 
the  school  premises,  they  maintain  con- 
trol and  thereby  can  determine  not  only 
what  may  be  sold,  but  when  and  where 
it  may  be  sold.  Children  will  not  cease 
to  seek  confections  merely  because  they 
are  not  sold  on  the  school  premises.  In- 
stead, they  will  leave  the  school  premises 
to  get  them  and  expose  themselves  to 
possible  serious  traffic  hazards.  Further- 
more, while  they  may  leave  the  school 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
candy  or  other  treats,  they  well  may 
decide  to  acquire  other  items  which  ac- 
tually are  harmful  to  them  such  as  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  or  drugs,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  had  candy  been  avail- 
able to  them  on  the  school  premises.  In 
a  few  instances  where  schools  have  pro- 
hibited candy  sales,  all  types  of  vending 
operations  suddenly  have  occurred  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  Aside 
from  the  nutrition  issue,  happiness  and 
well-being  are  just  as  important  to  chil- 
dren as  to  adults.  To  most  children  candy 
indeed  is  happiness. 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

S  fell  14*  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  One 
Shell  Plaza,  Fourteenth 
Floor,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 
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CONTINENTAL  U.S.  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION* 
AND  POPULATION 

Five  Year  Intervals-1873-1928 

Yearly  Intervals-1931-1976 


Total  Sugar 
Consumption* 
(In  short  tons, 

Year  raw  value) 

1976+ 10,859,365 

1975 9,974,144 

1974 11,237,140 

1973 11,482,298 

1972 11,415,469 

1971 11,288,057 

1970 11,309,516 

1969 10,654,760 

1968 10,927,340 

1967 10,245,342 

1966 10,299,344 

1965 10,020,287 

1964 9,670,693 

1963 9,988,831 

1962 9,751,927 

1961 9,610,929 

1960 9,260,833 

1959 9,181,146 

1958 9,030,271 

1957 8,733,988 

1956 8,903,877 

1955 8,399,081 

1954 8,206,606 

1953 8,484,900 

1952 8,104,160 

1951 7,736,573 

1950 8,279,330 

1949 7,580,225 

1948 7,342,971 


Population* 
214,287,000 
212,730,000 
211,104,000 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 

(In  pounds 
refined  value) 

94.72 
87.64 
99.50 


209,627,000 
208,082,000 
206,313,000 


102.38 
102.54 
102.27 


204,158,000 
201,975,000 
200,029,000 


103.54 

98.61 

102.11 


198,045,000 
195,904,000 
193,653,000 


96.70 
98.27 
96.72 


191,262,000 
188,619,000 
185,933,000 


94.51 
98.99 
98.04 


183,093,000 
180,089,000 
177,261,000 


98.11 
96.12 
96.81 


174,060,000 
171,198,000 
168,176,000 


96.97 
95.36 
98.96 


165,270,000 
162,417,000 
159,636,000 


94.99 
94.44 
99.35 


157,028,000 
154,360,000 
151,683,000 


96.47 

93.68 

102.02 


149,188,000 
146,631,000 


94.97 
93.61 
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Total  Sugar 
Consumption* 
(In  short  tons, 

Year  raw  value) 

1947 7,447,834 

1946 5,620,708 

1945 6,040,569 

1944 7,147,350 

1943 6,334,713 

1942 5,466,204 

1941(a) 8,069,457 

1940 6,890,668 

1939 6,867,518 

1938 6,643,253 

1937 6,671,402 

1936 6,706,195 

1935 6,633,928 

1934 6,331,585 

1933 6,387,041 

1932 6,438,880 

1931 6,702,080 

1928 6,658,400 

1923 5,729,172 

1918 4,189,134 

1913 4,485,778 

1908 3,817,849 

1903 3,055,492 

1898 2,400,278 

1893 2,283,985 

1888 1,746,385 

1883 1,402,577 

1878 926,929 

1873 897,072 


Population*' 

144,126,000 
141,389,000 
139,928,000 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 

(In  pounds 
refined  value) 

96.59 

74.31 
80.69 


138,397,000 
136,739,000 
134,860,000 


96.53 
86.59 
75.76 


133,402,000 
132,122,000 

130,879,718 


113.06(a) 
97.49 
98.08 


129,824,939 
128,824,829 
128,053,180 


95.64 
96.79 
97.89 


127,250,232 
126,373,773 
125,578,763 


97.44 
93.64 
95.07 


124,839,981 
124,039,372 
119,861,607 


96.40 
100.99 
103.83 


111,537,497 

103,587,955 

96,512,407 


96.01 
75.59 

86.88 


89,073,360 
80,983,390 
73,493,926 


80.11 
70.52 
61.05 


66,970,496 
59,974,000 
53,693,000 


63.75 
54.43 
48.83 


47,598,000 
41,677,000 


36.40 
40.23 


f  Preliminary. 

*  Theoretical  consumption.  Actually  deliveries  for  consumption. 

**Population  July  1,  including  armed  forces  overseas— includes  Alaska,  excludes 
Hawaii. 

(a)During  1941,  a  large  quantity  of  the  deliveries  went  into  the  building  up  of 
the  "invisible"  supply. 
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STANSBERRY  SPEAKS  AT  FLORIDA  MEETING 
OF  TECHNOLOGISTS 


* Remarks  of  Robert  R.  Stansberry,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Sugar  and  Sweet- 
ener Policy,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists,  June  23, 1977,  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Florida. 


Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  feel 
comfortable  here  because  all  of  you  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  production,  pro- 
cessing, and  marketing  of  sugar.  I  have 
spent  the  majority  of  my  professional 
career  in  sugar,  as  have  most  of  you, 
and  in  that  sense  we  are  kindred  spirits. 
Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  tell  you 
that  what  I  say  here  today  is  my  own 
opinion,  and  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  official  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

It  is  too  bad  that  I  cannot  bring  good 
news  and  a  bright  forecast  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  sugar  industry.  These  are  un- 
certain and  trying  times  for  sugar.  Both 
the  product  and  the  industry  are  beset 
on  all  sides  by  conflicting  forces.  The 
product,  sucrose,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  provides  more  food  calories  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  food  substance,  is 
blamed  in  some  quarters  for  contribut- 
ing to  heart  disease,  obesity,  diabetes 
and  tooth  decay.  The  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, nurtured  for  40  years  by  the  Sugar 
Act,  has  been  cut  loose  to  fend  for  itself 
against  essentially  unlimited  quantities 
of  imported  sugar  produced  in  countries 
where  minimum  wages  are  not  set  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  where 
the  domestic  market  for  sugar  is  being 
chipped  away  by  low  cost  substitute 
sweeteners  made  from  corn. 

These  remarks  might  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  I  believe  sugar  has  no  future 
and  no  friends.  Not  so.  Most  folks  will 
continue  to  believe  that  sucrose,  con- 
sumed in  moderation,  has  and  will  re- 
tain an  important  role  in  the  human  diet. 
Moreover,  I  can  assure  you  that  in  spite 
of  some  recent  events,  sugar  does  have 


friends.  The  President  has  expressed  the 
strong  belief  that  a  viable  domestic  sugar 
industry  is  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  He  took 
that  position  on  advice  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Group,  which  includes  among 
others  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
State,  Treasury,  Labor  and  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. Secretary  Bergland  has  repeatedly 
stated  his  commitment  to  a  healthy  sugar 
industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
broad  agreement  on  this  point. 

But,  there  is  no  agreement  on  how  to 
go  about  it.  The  structure  of  the  market 
for  sugar  has  been  changed  and  changed 
permanently.  Some  of  those  in  and  out 
of  Government  who  worked  against  the 
Sugar  Act  have  no  concept  of,  or  appre- 
ciation for,  the  nature  of  the  cyclical 
characteristics  of  the  sugar  market.  Like 
it  or  not,  the  U.S.  is  now  a  part  of  the 
world  sugar  market,  and  membership 
comes  with  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  world  sugar  market, 
including  the  most  vicious  "boom  and 
bust"  cycle  of  any  major  commodity.  This 
same  cycle,  in  operation  now  for  at  least 
100  years,  is  what  drove  Congress  in  1934 
to  pass  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  The  de- 
mise of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974,  in  con- 
junction with  severe  reductions  in  the 
European  beet  crops  of  1972,  1973,  and 
especially  1974,  and  a  simultaneous  short- 
age of  most  major  commodities  led  di- 
rectly to  the  irrational  market  of  1974-75 
when  prices  rose  to  almost  65  cents  per 
pound  before  receding  to  more  sane  lev- 
els, as  well  as  the  irrational  market  of 
today  where  prices  are  very  low  and  may 
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go  even  lower.  Never  mind  that  very  little 
raw  sugar  was  sold  at  65  cents.  The  dam- 
age was  done.  Housewives  still  remember 
paying  $4.95  for  a  5-pound  bag  of  sugar 
at  their  local  grocery  store.  I  know  they 
remember  because  the  mail  I'm  getting 
these  days  keep  reminding  me. 

There  is  a  new  kid  on  the  block.  He's 
called  High  Fructose  Corn  Syrup,  or 
HFCS  for  short.  He  can't  be  ignored, 
either  by  yourselves  or  by  those  of  us 
engaged  in  Government  policy.  He  has 
already  captured  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
normal  market  growth  for  nutritive  sweet- 
eners in  the  U.S.  No  one  here  needs  be 
reminded  of  the  impact  of  synthetic  fab- 
rics on  the  wool  industry,  the  rapid  and 
now  almost  complete  displacement  of 
natural  soaps  by  detergents,  or  what 
happened  to  rubber  and  leather.  The 
European  Economic  Community  is  so 
concerned  about  the  potential  import  of 
iso-glucose,  as  HFCS  is  called  over  there, 
that  they  are  feverishly  erecting  barriers 
against  its  import  or  manufacture  to  pro- 
tect their  own  sugar  producers.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  not  politically  possible  here; 
what  will  be  required  is  imagination,  in- 
novation, and  lots  of  good  old  American 
initiative. 

You  might  ask,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  The  road  ahead  is  not  clearly 
marked.  Forces  are  at  work  that  did  not 
face  Congressmen  Jones  and  Costigan  in 
1934  and  which  complicate,  to  an  un- 
believable degree,  the  task  of  planners 
and  policy  makers  today.  Until  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade  there  was  a  con- 
stant and  reliable  supply  of  sugar  in  the 
world  market,  available  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket in  whatever  quantity  needed.  Most 
of  it  was  produced  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  areas  where  land  was  plentiful, 
labor  was  abundant  or  over-abundant, 
and  where  sugar  crops  were  produced 
as  much  to  keep  people  at  work  as  for 
the  product  itself.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  discovering  other  uses  for  their 
land  (Brazil  is  now  a  major  producer  of 
soybeans,  for  example),  and  even  Cuba 
has  problems  finding  enough  labor  to 
harvest  its  crop.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  favoring  investment  in  industrial 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  sugar  pro- 


duction and  processing  facilitie.  Some 
developing  countries,  who  once  had  sub- 
stantial surpluses  of  sugar  for  export, 
suddenly  have  been  faced  with  the  em- 
barrasing  need  to  import  sugar  to  meet 
domestic  requirements;  Mexico  and  Co- 
lumbia, for  example. 

Why,  then,  are  present  prices  at  such 
distressing  lows?  Well,  despite  all  these 
developments,  the  sugar  cycle  has  not 
been  repealed.  There  has  been  a  quantum 
leap  in  the  cost  of  new  capacity.  The  last 
cane  mill  built  in  this  country  cost  about 
$300  per  ton  of  annual  sugar  output  to 
construct.  These  days  it  costs  upwards  of 
$1,000  per  ton  of  annual  output  to  build 
a  new  cane  mill.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, new  capacity  does  not  come  on 
stream  at  a  steady  rate,  but  comes  in 
large  batches  whenever  prices  are  verv 
high-as  in  1963-64  or  1974-75.  At  the 
present  time,  investment  in  new  capacity 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  International  bankers, 
like  bankers  everywhere,  are  reluctant  to 
make  loans  when  prices  are  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  as  soon  as  popu- 
lation increases  catch  up  with  present 
capacity  a  new  "Boom"  will  be  upon  us. 
Meanwhile,  the  new  capacity  that  was 
built  in  response  to  the  last  peak  in  the 
cycle  will  depress  prices  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

Another  fact  of  life  we  must  learn  to 
live  with  is  the  constant  threat  of  a  poor 
beet  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe.  The  USSR  crop  alone  can 
(and  often  does)  vary  by  two  or  more 
million  tons  a  year.  The  Socialist  Bloc 
has  come  to  view  the  free  market  as  their 
own  "sugar  bowl,"  to  be  called  upon 
whenever  needed.  The  cost  of  this  de- 
stabilizing influence  is  borne  by  all  who 
trade  in  the  world  free  market  for  sugar, 
including  you  and  I.  Since  the  Socialist 
countries  consider  production  data  to  be 
state  secrets,  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
their  needs  in  the  free  market  before  the 
rest  of  us  are  aware  of  their  true  situa- 
tion. They  will  have  their  sugar  at  favor- 
able prices  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be  hold- 
ing the  bag— the  empty  bag.  The  LACIE 
satellite  system  may  help,  but  I'm  afraid 
that  practical   application  to   sugarbeet 
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crop  forecasting  may  be  several  years 
down  the  road. 

The  Administration  has  stated  the  hope 
that  new  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
if  one  can  be  successfully  negotiated, 
could  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
domestic  sugar  policy.  The  Geneva  Con- 
ference was  concluded  on  May  27  with- 
out an  agreement,  and  although  efforts 
will  continue  in  London  in  late  July  and 
possibly  in  Geneva  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober, prospects  are  not  all  that  bright. 

In  order  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
domestic  sugar  policy  the  Agreement 
must  be  effective.  That  is,  it  must  sta- 
bilize prices  around  the  long-term  trend. 
Prices  must  not  be  maintained  so  high 
as  to  encourage  substitute  sweeteners 
such  as  high  fructose  corn  syrup,  or  so 
low  as  to  dicourage  orderly  investment 
in  new  processing  capacity.  We  believe 
the  Agreement  must  contain  quotas  to 
defend  the  minimum  price  and  stocks  to 
defend  the  maximum  price  with  a  broad 
band  in  the  middle  of  the  range  where 
the  market  can  operate  without  inter- 
ference. We  believe  stocks  are  important 
to  prevent  (or  at  least  help  to  moderate) 
a  repeat  of  the  1974-75  market  fiasco, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  help  finance  some 
of  the  cost  of  holding  those  stocks.  And, 
we  want  all  members  to  provide  timely 
and  accurate  information  on  their  con- 
sumption requirements;  their  production 
plans  and  achievements,  and  the  details 
of  their  "special  arrangements"  (such  as 
trade  between  Cuba  and  the  Socialist 
Bloc  nations). 

We  believe  the  potential  benefits  of 
this  kind  of  an  Agreement  outweigh  the 
sacrifices  it  will  impose  on  those  who 
join  it.  But,  we  have  not  yet  won  suf- 
ficient converts  to  our  viewpoints  to 
achieve  an  Agreement.  We  hope  a  sum- 
mer of  study  and  reflection  will  convince 
enough  of  those  not  now  believers  to 
make  success  in  September  possible1. 

The  recently  announced  domestic  pay- 
ment program  of  a  maximum  of  2  cents 
per  pound  is  intended  to  be  a  stop-gap 
measure  to  enable  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  to  survive  until  an  effective 
agreement  can  be  negotiated  and  imple- 
mented. The  Departments  proposed  reg- 


ulation was  published  just  last  week,  and 
we  are  now  collecting  comments  and 
recommendations.  W7e  are  expecting  a 
lot  of  people  to  take  advantage  of  our 
invitation  to  submit  written  comments. 
The  regulations  were  drafted  on  short 
notice,  and  there  was  no  prior  experience 
to  draw  upon.  If  there  are  flaws  in  these 
draft  regulations,  as  there  are  bound  to 
be,  someone  will  point  them  out  to  us. 
That's  what  we  are  counting  on. 

Let's  turn  to  the  future  for  a  moment. 
It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  new  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  Sugar  Act  is  not 
likely  to  be  enacted.  No  matter  what 
program  is  finally  adopted,  the  sugar 
industry  must  find  ways  to  lower  costs 
and  become  more  competitive.  That  is 
where  the  members  of  your  Association 
can  make  a  meaningful  contribution. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  technologi- 
cal break-through  in  sugar  processing  in 
the  last  25  years.  Some  would  say  that 
the  diffusion  process  was  a  break-through, 
but  in  my  mind  the  silver  ring  diffuser 
has  been  only  a  qualified  success.  What 
the  sugar  industry  really  needs  is  a  de- 
velopment that  will  do  the  same  for  sugar 
that  continuous  enzyme  processing  or  glu- 
cose did  for  the  corn  wet  milling  industry. 
If  such  a  development  is  on  the  horizon, 
I'm  not  aware  of  it.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  recovery  of  sugar 
from  sugarcane  processed  (in  the  main- 
land cane  area),  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  improved  cane  varieties  rather 
than  factory  improvements.  But,  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  big  break-through  of 
some  kind,  a  lot  can  be  done  to  lower 
costs.  Small  operations  can  be  consoli- 
dated into  larger,  more  economic  units, 
for  example.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Louisiana  area.  And,  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  the  harvesting 
and  handling  of  cane. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry  does  have  a  future.  But  things 
arc1  going  to  be  rough  for  the  next  year 
or  two,  and  the  solution  will  have  to  be 
largely  a  self-help  program.  I  know  you 
can  do  it.  I  know7  you  will  do  it.  Because 
you  have  to. 

Thanks  for  your  hospitality.  I'll  be  glad 
to  respond  to  your  questions,  if  any. 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom 
ically.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua! 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


-■ 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

-  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department. 

Midland.  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


JA- 


-  ! 


BERMUDAGRASS  '$ 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System5 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  canei' 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill" 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSI) 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 

benef icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEabilrty 
to  you  and  nature 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:    General   Manager   for 

Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume 

to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to  job 

MR. 

FOR  SALE:  J&L  S  15000.  Recently 

overhauled.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar 

Factory,  Broussard,  La.  Phone  (318) 

837-6611. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Transfer  loader  - 

380  Hy  Hoe  wih  353  Detroit  Diesel 

power    unit,    mounted    on    truck. 

$7500.  Phone  S.  J.  Rodrigue,  (504) 

497-3247 


FOR  SALE:  Large  Broussard  Cane  Loader 
with  baclchoe  mounted  on  Case  700  with 
shuttle  clutch.  One  J&L  Model  S-5000 
cane  Harvester,  reconditioned,  Cat  311  en- 
gine. 2  tandem  Davis  Monster  carts,  excel- 
lent tires.  1  1000  gallon  anhydrous  ammonia 
tank  on   wheels.  Phone:  (318)  365-1674. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  row  John  Deere  plow, 
heavy  duty,  complete  with  row  markers. 
Phone  (318)  856-5609  or  586-4622. 


BUY 


U.S. 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.     | 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COPPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rrilAn 

Right  nou    Fena<   is  in  short  supply        |  tNALl 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^CHE^ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^"^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER    PA    19002 


Sena  Is  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

V  LSU  LIBRARY- -BR 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Audubon  Sugar  Institute 

Dr.  Joe  Polack  tells  us  the  Institute  is 
in  urgent  need  of  a  pilot  scale  centrifuge. 
The  very  small  one  they  have  now  is 
totally  inadequate. 

A  pilot  scale  centrifuge,  two  to  three 
cubic  feet  massecuite  capacity  (about  18 
to  20  inches  in  diameter)  is  needed.  If 
you  know  of  such  a  centrifuge,  please 
contact  Dr.  J.  A.  Polack,  Audubon  Sugar 
Institute,  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
70803.  Phone  (504)  388-2211. 

The  Sugar  Story 

Sugar  has  been  so  much  in  the  news 
lately,  that  it  is  hard  just  to  keep  up 
with  the  daily  occurrences.  It  is  certainly 
good  news  from  Washington  in  recent 
weeks  to  know  sugar  is  being  talked 
about  a  lot,  and  that  we  do  have  many 
friends  in  Congress.  This  was  evidenced 
by  246-175  vote  in  favor  of  Congress- 
man de  la  Garza's  amendment  which 
added  sugar  into  the  general  farm  bill. 

Should  the  sugar  amendment  stay  in 
the  farm  bill   and  be   signed   into   law 


by  President  Carter,  the  price  of  sugar 
would  be  supported  at  a  level  between 
14  and  16  cents  per  pound.  That  sounds 
a  little  better,  doesn't  it. 

A  meeting  is  underway  in  London 
to  determine  if  fall  talks  will  be  held 
towards  the  negotiation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement.  A  smaller  group 
representing  fewer  countries  is  meeting 
to  study  the  possibility  of  the  large  group 
(70  to  80  countries,  both  importers  and 
exporters)  meeting  again  this  fall. 

The  last  time  the  large  group  met 
earlier  this  year,  very  little  if  anything 
was  accomplished  or  decided.  I  might 
add  the  meetings  were  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  lasted  six  to  seven 
weeks. 

We  have  learned  before  going  to  press 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee reported  a  compromise  on  the  sugar 
amendment.  The  parity  range  would  be 
not  less  than  52.5  percent  nor  more  than 
65  percent  of  parity.  This  would  place  a 
floor  price  of  raw  sugar  at  13.5  cents 
per  pound. 


AUGUST  1,  1977 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Farm  Bill  Amended  to  Include  Sugar 


With  the  complete  backing  of  the 
mainland  sugar  cane  growers  and  pro- 
cessors, Congressman  de  la  Garza  (D), 
Tex.,  on  Friday,  July  22,  1977,  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Bill  to  cover 
sugar.  The  Farm  Bill  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  open  to  amendment  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
Congressman  de  la  Garza  and  strongly 
supported  by  all  members  of  the  House 
from  Louisiana,  and  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers from  Florida,  and  Texas,  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  price  support  available  to  sugar 
beet  and  sugarcane  farmers,  at  not  less 
than  55%  of  parity  (approximately  140 
per  pound  raw  sugar  basis).  Price  sup- 
port would  be  made  available  through 
loans  or  purchases.  However,  since  the 
United  States  is  an  importer  of  sugar, 
actual  loans  or  purchases  would  be  un- 
necessary. Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1933,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  shall  invoke  import 
limitations  or  increase  duties  when  im- 
ports or  the  threat  of  imports  under 
Section  22  arc  interfering  with  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  program.  Import 
restrictions  under  Section  22  are  now  in 
effect  for  peanuts,  cotton,  and  dairy 
products.  With  the  proper  handling  of 
import  restrictions  a  market  price  equal 
to  the  support  level  could  be  achieved, 
making  loans  unnecessary.  Congressman 


de  la  Garza's  amendment  was  amended 
twice  on  the  floor,  first  to  limit  the  appli- 
cability to  the  1977  and  1978  crops  and 
second  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  set  wage  rates  for 
field  workers.  After  considerable  debate 
the  amendment  was  adopted  on  a  divi- 
sion (standing)  vote  of  81  to  3.  No  roll 
call  vote  was  demanded  at  that  time, 
but  a  roll  call  vote  came  later  on  the 
amendment.  Strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Administration,  some  refiners  of  raw 
sugar  and  by  industrial  users. 

Minimum  Wage  Bill  Reported 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  reported  HR  3744  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This 
bill  is  scheduled  for  consideration  prior 
to  the  August  recess.  The  bill's  key  pro- 
visions provide  a  wage  rate  of  $2.65  an 
hour,  beginning  January  1,  1978  and  be- 
ginning January  1,  1979  an  increase  to 
not  less  than  52%  of  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  production  and  related  work- 
ers on  manufacturing  payrolls,  subse- 
quent increases  to  53%  each  year.  The 
bill  further  affects  sugar  by  changing 
our  existing  overtime  exemptions.  The 
proposed  change  would  require  over- 
time for  periods  in  excess  of  48  hours 
per  week  or  10  hours  in  any  work  day. 
This  provision  would  take  effect  January 
1,  1978. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


"I'm  not  going  to  cut  back 
on  my  fall  herbicide 
program,  even  though  the 
price  of  cane  is  down." 


—Manuel  Acosta, 
Acosta  Brothers, 
Raceland,  La., 
one  of  the  top 
sugar  cane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent 
weed  control  panel. 


MANUEL  ACOSTA, 
RACELAND,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


A.  J.  "BUD"  LANIE,  SAM  DUPLANTIS, 

YOUNGSVILLE,  LA.        ERATH,  LA. 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  JR., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


ED  SUPPLE 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


Fall  weed  control- 
hard  to  do  without. 


Here's  what  six  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  said  during  a  recent 
panel  discussion  about  fall 
techniques,  fallow  plowing  and 
rotations  with  other  crops. 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Like  most  growers,  we  have  to  watch  the 
nickels  and  dimes.  We  try  for  a  good  fallow 
plowing  in  the  summer  and  then  go  in  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane.  Then  we  try  to 
hold  ofT  using  Sinbar  again  until  sort  of  a 
semi-layby.  It's  not  exactly  layby  because 
we  go  to  4-row  cultivation  also  and  we 
cultivate  as  long  as  we  can." 


was  this  bad  grass  problem  I  had  a  year  ago. 
This  spring  I  cultivated  some  of  my  plant 
cane  as  much  as  three  times  before  I  could 
do  a  half-way  job  of  fertilizing,  because  the 
grass  was  so  bad.  But  where  I  had  put  on 
Sinbar  last  fall,  I  cultivated  just  once  and 
fertilized  right  behind,  and  it  did  a  good 
job." 


Edward  Supple: 

"You  know,  at  one  time  Johnsongrass  was 
about  all  I  had  .  . .  and  this  is  what  I 
concern  myself  with.  I  found  out  that  if  I 
can  get  the  proper  fallow  plowing,  I  could 
go  through  a  rotation." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"You  know,  what  sold  me  on  a  modified 
broadcast  program  with  Sinbar  in  the  fall 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"Sure  enough!  Fallow  plowing  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  program.  Without  that,  you've 
got  nothing  else." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"Without  fallow  plowing,  you  can't  get 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  You've  got  to  get 
rid  of  your  rhizomes  and  get  some  seeds 
germinated  and  plowed  under.  Then  your 
chemicals  can  really  move  in  and  do  the 
rest.  What  I've  done  is  to  go  with  a 
modified  broadcast  with  Sinbar  on  the 
whole  cut  in  November,  right  behind  the 
harvest.  Two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  top  of 
the  row.  It's  worth  the  effort.  If  I  get  a  wet 
spring,  I  know  I've  got  my  chemical  out 
and  I've  got  clean  cane.  One  application 
makes  it  look  like  I  worked  all  year." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  find  grass  and  weeds  coming 
because  you've  cultivated  through  your 
Sinbar?" 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Well,  I  go  with  a  half  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
on  the  band.  And  I  don't  throw  any  dirt  on 
top  of  the  chemical.  So  it's  really  there  to 
stay.  And  I  feel  I  am  getting  an  adequate 
weed  control  with  Sinbar." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"We've  been  able  to  kill  ryegrass  with 
Sinbar.  You  get  100  percent  control  before 
it  germinates.  But  once  it's  up,  you  don't 
get  any  control." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"What  about  rotating  other  crops,  like 
soybeans,  into  cane?" 

Edward  Supple: 

"Years  ago,  my  father  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plant 
cane.  We  shipped  as  much  as  75  to  80 
carloads  a  year.  But  I  think  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  the  cane  back  in  shape  as  we  had 
gotten  from  the  potatoes.  I  don't  find  thai- 


cane  is  compatible  with  any  other  crop.  I 
think  when  you're  producing  sugar  cane, 
you're  going  to  produce  sugar  cane  and 
that's  all  you're  going  to  produce." 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"Changing  the  subject,  you  asked  me  about 
Sinbar  before.  In  our  operation,  I'd  say 


Sinbar  is  number  one.  With  the  price  of 
sugar  what  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  do  without  Sinbar." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"What  I  like  about  Sinbar,  when  you  put  it 
out,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
temperature,  weather  or  rain.  You  can  put  it 
out  when  you  want.  And  you  can  sleep  at 
night.  You  know  you've  got  a  good 
herbicide." 


See  your  chemical  supplier  for  the  complete  Weed  Control  Panel  report. 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  *-"»t 

instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


**T  *  .  ^       "^^ 


fflTO)Agrichemicals 

Because  you're  in  business  to  grow. 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Lee  Shaffer  —  3  New  Plots  on 
Close  Row  Spacings 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  industry  lost  an 
outstanding  leader  when  on  July  14, 
1977,  Mr.  M.  L.  Shaffer  of  South  Coast 
Corporation  met  with  a  tragic  accident 
and  died  in  the  early  morning  of  July 
15th.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  a  true  agricul- 
turist. He  worked  and  lived  a  full  farm 
life.  A  fall  from  a  farm  tractor  into  a 
rotary  mower  at  his  home  caused  his 
death. 

Lee  was  an  outspoken,  hard-working, 
and  dedicated  individual.  He  earned  a 
Bachelor's  and  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Plant  Pathology  from  Louisiana  State 
University  in  the  early  1930s  and  then 
went  to  work  for  a  short  period  at  the 
USDA  Sugar  Station  in  Houma,  Louis- 
iana. In  1935  he  joined  the  South  Coast 
Corporation  and  performed  meritorious 
service  there  until  his  death.  He  was  67 
years  old  and  in  the  process  of  retiring. 

Lee  was  always  ready  to  help  L.S.U., 
the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League  in  any 
research  project.  Because  of  his  efforts 
and  willingness  to  cooperate,  the  three 
agencies  mentioned  were  able  to  do  far 
more  research.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Mosaic  Disease  Control  Com- 
mittee and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Contact  Committee.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  Louisiana  in  treating 
cane  for  the  control  of  Stunting  Disease 
on  a  large  scale. 


He  was  a  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Lee  will  be  missed  by  friends,  but  most 
of  all  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  Minor,  and  his  son,  M.  L. 
Shaffer,  Jr. 


Sterling  Sugar,  Franklin,  Louisiana, 
South  Coast  Corporation  at  Mathews, 
Louisiana,  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station 
at  the  Chacahoula  farm,  and  the  League 
will  plant  3  large  scale  (5-10  acres)  plots 
of  cane  on  2  foot  row  spacings  on  flat 
ground  (no  rows)  this  September.  All 
plots  will  be  on  light  textured  soils.  One 
plot  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Chacahoula  farm 
will  have  sub-surface  drainage.  The  other 
two  plots  at  Sterling  and  at  Mathews, 
Louisiana,  will  not  be  sub-surfaced 
drained.  All  plots  will  be  sub-surface 
plowed.  Cane  will  be  planted  with  one 
stalk  and  a  lap.  Present  plans  are  to  use 
approximately  300  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  The  variety  will  be  C.P.  65-357. 

Two  small  experimental  plots  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  have  shown  62 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  plant  cane  and 
102  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  1st  year 
stubble,  using  two  foot  row  spacings 
planted  on  flat  ground.  It  is  hoped  yields 
on  another  larger  scale  replicated  experi- 
ment will  again  this  year  show  large  in- 
creases in  cane  per  acre  from  this  method 
of  planting. 
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POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris B  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce"  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
6%  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris K  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

WANTED:    General  Manager  for 

Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume 

to  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Refer  to  job 

MR. 

FOR  SALE:  J&L  S  15000.  Recently 

overhauled.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar 

Factory,  Broussard,  La.  Phone  (318) 

837-6611. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Transfer  loader  - 

380  Hy  Hoe  wih  353  Detroit  Diesel 

power    unit,    mounted    on    truck. 

$7500.  Phone  S.  J.  Rodrigue,  (504) 

497-3247 


FOR  SALE:  Large  Broussard  Cane  Loader 
with  backhoe  mounted  on  Case  700  with 
shuttle  clutch.  One  J&L  Model  S-5000 
cane  Harvester,  reconditioned,  Cat  311  en- 
gine. 2  tandem  Davis  Monster  carts,  excel- 
lent tires.  1  1000  gallon  anhydrous  ammonia 
tank  on   wheels.  Phone:  (318)  365-1674. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  row  John  Deere  plow, 
heavy  duty,  complete  with  row  markers. 
Phone  (318)  856-5609  or  586-4622. 

FOR  SALE:  1  cane  heat  treating  oven  with 
3  racks  converted  to  aerated  steam  $1800.00. 
A.  Wilbert's  Sons  L  &  S.  Company.  Phone 
William  M.  Nuttali,  (504)  687-2850 
(504)  687-2647. 

FOR  SALE:  1970  F-750  Ford  tractor,  1970 
Nabors  3  comp.  cane  trailer  w/full  air,  10 
J&L  chain  net  carts,  w/18.4x30  tires,  and 
heavy  duty  hubs  and  axles.  Contact  Young's 
Ind.,  Youngsville,  La.  Phone  (318)  856-5316. 


BUY 

U.S. 

SAVINGS 

BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70S02 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-ernergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  bv  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  it)  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


LSU  LIBRARY-Bf 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED  IN  WASHINGTON 


by 


Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  13.5^  level  of  price 
support  for  raw  sugar;  but  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  this  time.  In  fact, 
the  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  which 
provides  this  support  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Coca  Cola,  and  other  industrial 
users,  some  cane  sugar  refiners,  sugar 
brokers,  and  some  consumer  organiza- 
tions. It  is  amazing  that  we  were  able  to 
get  anything  in  view  of  the  powerful 
opposition  that  we  faced.  Spokesmen  for 
President  Carter  indicated  a  price  sup- 
port of  more  than  13.5^  would  be  vetoed. 

Horace  Godfrey,  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  led  the  fight  for  a  sugar  price 
support.  He  got  support  from  sugar 
growers  and  processors  from  other  states, 
corn  growers  and  corn  refiners,  spokes- 
men for  labor,  food  stamp  advocates, 
and  other  farm  groups. 

The  League  sent  people  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Washington  to  help  organize  and 
carry  out  the  effort  to  get  a  sugar  price 
support.  At  one  time  we  had  six  people 
in  Washington  in  addition  to  Horace 
Godfrey.  All  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation  were  extreme- 
ly helpful.  They  not  only  personally 
voted  for  the  sugar  price  support  amend- 
ment, but  obtained  support  and  favor- 


able votes  from  Congressmen  represent- 
ing other  states. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  still 
favors  enactment  of  a  nutritive  sweet- 
ener act  which  would  provide  price  sup- 
ports at  a  higher  level  than  the  13.5^ 
figure.  We  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
time  is  right  before  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  such  an  act.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  the  sugar  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  because  the  time  was  right. 
The  Geneva  conference  of  the  sugar  ex- 
porting and  sugar  importing  nations  who 
were  trying  to  reach  an  international 
sugar  agreement  had  ended  in  failure. 
This  was  followed  by  a  further  drop  in 
an  already-low  sugar  price.  President 
Carter's  proposed  sugar  subsidy  program 
had  proven  unpopular  with  just  about 
everybody  ,and  its  legality  was  being 
questioned. 

There  will  be  another  attempt  to  reach 
an  international  sugar  agreement  at 
another  meeting  in  Geneva  in  Septem- 
ber. If  that  conference  fails,  perhaps  at 
that  time  a  total  nutritive  sweetener  act 
would  receive  the  approval  of  the  sugar 
people  and  the  corn  syrup  people  and 
would  have  some  chance  of  being 
enacted.  President  Carter  and  his  palace 
guard  of  economic  advisors  might  still 
present  an  obstacle. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
continue  to  work  for  a  better  price  for 

sugar. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Sugar  Amendment  Clears  Legislative 
Channels 

The  de  la  Garza  sugar  amendment 
which  was  attached  to  the  Farm  Bill  and 
first  approved  by  the  House  on  an  81  to 
3  vote,  found  rough  sledding  before  final 
approval.  Opponents  of  the  amendment, 
primarily  members  from  urban  areas  and 
those  who  could  be  influenced  by  the 
Administration  used  all  legislative  ma- 
neuvers possible  in  an  effort  to  kill  the 
amendment.  Before  final  approval  of  the 
Farm  Bill  on  the  House  floor,  a  roll  call 
vote  on  the  amendment  was  requested 
and  the  Administration  and  their  cohorts 
were  defeated  by  a  246  to  165  vote.  All 
members  from  Louisiana  voted  for  the 
amendment,  all  members  from  Florida, 
with  the  exception  of  Gibbons  &  Lehman 
also  voted  for  the  amendment.  In  Texas 
the  following  members  voted  for  the 
amendment:  Hall,  Wilson,  Roberts, 
Poage,  Wright,  Hightower,  de  la  Garza, 
White,  Burleson,  Jordan,  Mahon,  Gon- 
zalez, Kreuger,  and  Kazen.  The  follow- 
ing members  from  Texas  voted  against 
the  amendment:  Collins,  Archer,  Eck- 
hardt,  Brooks,  Young,  Gammage,  Mattox, 
and  Milford. 

The  Farm  Bill  then  immediately  went 
to  conference  between  the  Conferees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  After  several  de- 
laying tactics  by  the  Administration  and 
a  threat  of  veto  of  the  entire  Farm  Bill 
if  the  sugar  amendment  was  not  elimi- 
nated ,a  compromised  version  of  the 
de  la  Garza  amendment  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  the  Conferees.  The  adop- 
tion by  the  Conferees  normally  assures 


passage  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
of  that  portion  of  the  Conference  report. 
The  compromised  version  reduced  the 
proposed  support  level  of  55%  of  parity 
to  52%%  but  not  less  than  13%^.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposed  a  compromise  of 
13^  and  a  6  months  bill.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Conference  rejected 
the  Administration  proposals  and  agreed 
only  to  lowering  the  percentage  of 
parity.  Details  on  the  management  of 
imports  to  achieve  a  market  price  in  ex- 
cess of  13V2^  are  not  yet  available. 

Officials  of  the  Administration  inti- 
mated that  import  fees  or  levies  would 
be  used  to  bring  the  domestic  price 
above  the  support  level.  This  means  that 
no  loans  would  be  made,  therefore  no 
government  expenditures,  and  in  fact,  at 
present  world  prices  the  government 
will  collect,  in  addition  to  the  $37.50 
per  ton  now  being  collected,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $60.00  per  ton,  or  a 
total  of  $97.50  per  ton,  on  each  ton  of 
sugar  imported.  With  import  expecta- 
tions of  4V2  million  tons  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  be  enriched  by  ap- 
proximately $438,000,000.00  If  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  payment  program 
had  been  used,  the  government  would 
have  spent,  at  present  prices,  approxi- 
mately $400,000,000.00. 

Since  consumer  products  containing 
sugar  are  currently  priced  on  the  basis 
of  1964  sugar  prices  (averaging  27^  - 
high  of  64.5^),  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  an  increase  in  price  of 
sugar  or  sugar  containing  products  to  the 
consumer. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System5  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59!'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
timei'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

4Sh  i  i  Threshh°,d 

^W       1LM  5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide, 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Making    a  New  Variety 


This  is  the  time  of  year  decisions  are 
made  to  either  continue  testing  certain 
new  unreleased  varieties  or  to  discard 
them.  This  is  an  easy  job  with  some  of 
the  unreleased  varieties  but  with  others 
the  job  is  not  so  easy.  Those  canes  which 
are  both  good  from  an  experimental  rec- 
ord and  from  a  visual  standpoint  are 
easy  to  decide  upon.  These  are  always 
kept.  It  is  those  varieties  which  are  bor- 
derline in  one  characteristic  but  look 
good  in  many  other  ways  which  are  hard 
to  discard.  Our  general  policy,  in  this 
case  ,is  to  continue  testing  this  type  cane 
if  there  are  enough  good  features  in  the 
cane  and  the  sugar  per  ton  is  good. 
Another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  keeping  a  borderline 
cane  is  how  many  varieties  fit  this 
category  and  what  the  newer  series  vari- 
eties look  like.  If  there  are  large  numbers 
of  promising  looking  canes  in  the  new 
series  some  of  the  older  borderline  canes 
may  be  dropped  to  make  way  for  testing 
the  newer  canes. 

All  phases  of  the  variety  development 
program  are  carefully  analyzed.  Records 
taken  on  these  canes  by  several  research- 
ers play  a  key  role  in  making  decisions. 
No  one  person  makes  the  decision.  It 
takes  a  majority  vote  to  drop  a  cane 
from  the  testing  program.  This  is  done 
by  those  working  with  the  varieties  from 
U.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League. 

The  variety  program  in  Louisiana  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world  and  there 
are  variety  development  programs  in 
most  of  the  countries  growing  sugar 
cane.  Our  researchers  are  well  trained, 
dedicated  and  hard  workers.  They  are 
called  upon  frequently  by  other  scientists 
in   other   countries   for   help   with   their 


programs.  Louisiana  researchers  also 
visit  other  countries  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  elsewhere. 

Our  job  in  Louisiana  is  probably  more 
difficult  than  in  any  other  cane  growing 
area  of  the  world  for  two  main  reasons. 
Louisiana  has  the  shortest  growing  sea- 
son, and  winters  are  longer  and  freezes 
are  both  more  frequent  and  more  severe. 
In  fact,  it  is  surprising  to  many  foreign 
researchers  that  good  varieties  have  been 
developed  for  these  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. 

The  program  has  four  main  parts, 
crossing,  selection,  testing,  and  increas- 
ing and  releasing.  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A., 
and  the  League  work  closely  together  in 
the  entire  program.  The  program  has  not 
yet  developed  a  super  cane,  but  it  has 
taken  this  industry  from  a  low  of  7  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  for  the  State  average  in 
1926  to  25  tons  per  acre  last  year.  Yields 
of  cane  per  acre  have  been  both  higher 
and  lower  than  25  tons  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

It  is  also  a  fact  our  variety  develop- 
ment program  has  somewhat  reached  a 
plateau  or  leveling  point  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  become  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  develop  a  variety  better  than 
the  one  most  recently  released.  This  is 
very  frustrating  to  every  researcher  in 
the  program.  We  are  aware  of  this  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  other  ideas  such  as 
row  spacing,  narrow  line  planting  spaced 
2  feet  apart  on  flat  land,  multiple  drill 
on  top  of  a  conventional  6  foot  row,  and 
other  ideas  are  being  more  actively 
pursued. 

Although  the  super  cane  has  not  yet 
Continued  on  page  12 
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Azodrin  enters 
cane  leaves. 
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Azodrin 
knocks  out 
borers  feeding 
on  plant  tissue. 


Azodrin  moves 
to  tissues 
within  the  cane. 


Azodrin 

knocks  out 
sugarcane  borer 
outside  and  inside  the 

Hi  til  14  •  Azodrin®  insecticide  works  two 
ways  on  sugarcane  borers  to  deliver  control 
before  or  after  insects  tunnel  into  the  stalk. 
What's  more,  Azodrin  works  well  on 
standing  or  downed  cane.  An  Azodrin  con- 
trol program  helps  eliminate  borers  that 
can  cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And  it 
helps  eliminate  borer  entry  points  that  can 
serve  as  entrances  for  diseases. 

See  your  chemical  supplier  for  more 
information  on  Azodrin . . .  the  insecticide 
that  controls  sugarcane  borers  by  contact 
and  systemic  action. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and  follow 
all  directions  before  using.  Check  your 
state  extension  service  for  recommenda- 
tions on  field  checking  and 
frequency  of  applications. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Chemicals,  One 
Shell  Plaza,  Fourteenth 
Floor,  Houston,Texas  77001. 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley, 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia, 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  of 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opeiousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opeiousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  6) 
been  developed  for  Louisiana,  an  out- 
standing job  has  been  done  in  the  variety 
development  program.  To  have  kept 
pace  with  diseases  and  other  pests  has 
been,  in  itself,  a  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment. Some  growers  are  able  to  produce 
40  tons  of  cane  per  acre  with  present 
varieties  and  many  consistently  produce 
above  30  tons  per  acre.  Some  of  these 
growers,  but  not  all,  have  good  land. 

We  are  and  we  will  try  harder  to  do 
better.  Developing  a  good  new  cane  is 
a  challenging  job  which  everyone  in  the 
program  takes  pride  in. 

Growers  will  be  interested  to  know  a 
total  of  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  new 
separate  and  distinct  varieties  are  sent  to 
the  fields  each  year  at  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
L.S.U.  Scientists  call  these  seedlings. 
They  are  seedling  varieties  but  each  one 
of  them  is  different  from  every  other  one 
and  the  big  job  is  to  find  that  super 
varietv  in  the  150,000. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Raise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,   INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters    St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)   523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Besides 


it  cuts  overhead 


f&Cs  new  S-6000  combine  harvester 
can  cut  harvesting  costs  by  as  much  as  50%. 


Unlike  other  manufacturers'  single  row  combines,  the 
J&L  S-6000  cuts  and  loads  two  rows  at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap.  That  means  it  can  harvest  up  to  70 
tons  of  cane  an  hour  under  typical  conditions.  It  gets 
your  cane  out  of  the  field  in  half  the  time  of  other 
harvesters. 

Twin,  independently  adjustable,  circular  high 
speed  cutting  blades  sweep  two  rows  at  a  pass,  a  rotat- 
ing drum  with  finger  attachments  picks  up  the  cane, 
dual  chopping  drums  cut  it  into  clean  14  inch  sections 
and  the  elevating  conveyor  loads  it  smoothly  into  the 
wagon.  Three  independent  fans  blow  trash  from  the 
cane. 

Faster,  efficient  harvesting  means  lower  overhead 
costs  for  you. 

When  it  comes  to  making  a  profit  in  cane,  J&L  can 
make  the  difference.  Contact  us  today  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  lower  your  overhead. 

J&L/HONIRON  technology  and  equipment 
serve  the  cane  sugar  industry  world-wide. 


J&L/ HON  I  RON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  IIMC. 

P.  O.  Box  G20,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  "705-44  USA 
Telephone:  31B/276-631<4     Cable:  JALENCD     Telex:  5B-6651 

PRODUCTS  Gl   SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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When  you  know 
a  grass  herbicide  works, 


use  it. 


DOWPON  M 

Growing  sugarcane  requires  %%$&  control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled        -*»|  \  \ 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom 
ically.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annual 
and  perennialgrasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 


~\4%  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 


Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

,  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan  48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


BERMUDAGRASS 


\A 
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POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris*  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce"  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
6%  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


Polaris 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris R  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight. 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  bv  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  v|i||j||| 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        r FWtfkMm 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <gMp> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  or\\y  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER    PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 


Ine        _ 
^Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  August  30,  1977  _.  __10.94 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  August  30,  1977 11.1175 


ANNOUNCING  THE§Alf2P  LE     COP  I 

FIFTY- FIFTH    ANNUAL   MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S.A.,  INC 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1977 

SANS  SOUCI  ROOM 
HOLIDAY  RESTAURANT   (BEAU  SE  JOUR  MOTEL) 

on  State   Highway   182 

West  of  New  Iberia 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


Vol.  55  -  No.  23  SEPTEMBER  1.  1977 


The  Sugar  Bulletin 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane   League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  In* 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Editor 

Thomas  M.   Warner,  Managing   Editor  and    Information   Director 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  Agronomist  and  Field  Representative 

Charles  A.    Richard,    Agronomist 

Windell    R.   Jackson,   Agronomist 

R.  Charles  Hodson,  Assistant  General  Manager  and  Economist 

Editorial  and  Executive  Office: 

416  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Phone:   525-3956  or  525-6848 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


King  Sucrose  XXXVI 


*p*:s?ii:«s^|# 


Joseph  U.  Melancon  of  Napoleonville 
has  been  named  King  Sucrose  XXXVI. 
Joe  has  been  employed  by  the  Glen- 
wood  Sugar  Cooperative  since  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service  and  has  been 
Secretary  and  General  Manager  at  Glen- 
wood  since  1963. 

He  also  served  as  Mayor  of  Napoleon- 
ville for  20  years.  Joe  is  married  to  the 
former  Nicee  "Brownie"  Talbot  of  Na- 
poleonville. They  are  the  parents  of 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Joe,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  be- 
ing named  King  Sucrose.  We  also  hope 
your  reign  is  one  of  higher  sugar  prices. 

Sugar  Cane  Festival 

The  dates  for  this  year's  Annual  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  are  September  29  through 
October  2  in  New  Iberia. 

Sterling  Bain  and  Leonard  Julien 

Sterling  Bain  of  Bunkie  and  Leonard 
Julien,  Sr.,  of  Donaldsonville  have  been 
named  committee  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 


Conservation  Committee.  We  congratu- 
late these  two  gentlemen  on  their  recent 
appointments. 

Lynn  Simon  Honored 

Lynn  Simon,  County  Agent  for  St. 
Mary  Parish,  is  one  of  three  who  will 
receive  the  distinguished  service  award 
of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents. 

Lynn  was  cited  for  his  success  in  trans- 
mitting information  through  the  mass 
media,  for  his  use  of  advisory  commit- 
tees in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
educational  programs  and  for  having  ini- 
tiated an  urban  4-H  program  while  he 
was  County  Agent  in  Orleans  Parish. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  national  associa- 
tion in  Hartford,  Connecticut  in  October. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

Sugar  cane  farmers  and  processors 
may  be  eligible  for  "trade  adjustment 
assistance"  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  due  to  the  effects  of  in- 
creased sugar  imports. 

Technical  assistance  and  financial  as- 
sistance are  available.  Technical  assist- 
ance can  be  used  to  develop  and/or  im- 
plement a  plan  to  help  the  firm  adjust 
economically. 

Financial  assistance  can  be  in  the  form 
of  either  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  ex- 
penditures to  make  the  firm  more  effi- 
cient. Guaranteed  loans  are  limited  to 
$3  million  per  firm  and  direct  loans  are 
limited  to  $1  million.  Interest  rates  are 
currently  above  nine  percent  and  repay- 
ment is  required  within  25  years. 

To  find  out  more  information  on  this 
program,  contact  Mr.  S.  Cassin  Muir, 
Eligibility  Examiner,  Trade  Act  Certifi- 
cation Division,  Office  of  Planning  and 
Program  Support,  E.D.A.,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20230.  Mr.  Muir's  phone  number  is 
(202)  377-3211. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Good  Crop  Forecast  —  13.5  Cents  Sugar 


The  crops  look  good  at  this  time 
(August  24).  Most  growers  feel  the  crop 
will  be  as  good  as  last  year's  crop.  There 
are  only  a  few  who  say  the  drought  has 
hurt  the  crop  to  the  extent  that  their 
crop  will  not  yield  as  well  as  it  did  in 
1976. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  general 
optimism  is  the  high  stalk  population. 
Many  growers  say  stands  are  better  than 
average,  but  most  will  hasten  to  add  the 
crop  is  not  as  tall  as  last  year's  crop. 
However,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  stalk  population  per  acre  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  contributing 
to  yield  of  cane  per  are.  Another  reason 
for  optimism  is  the  large  amount  of  C.P. 
65-357  now  in  plant  cane  for  the  crop 
that  was  not  in  the  1976  crop.  The  high- 
er yielding  capacity  of  this  variety  should 
help  increase  tonnage  this  year. 

Earlier  this  year  when  there  was  little1 
hope  for  sugar  legislation,  a  number  of 
growers  said  there  would  be  little  or  no 
planting  made  this  year.  However,  there 
is  now  a  change1  of  attitude.  Most  Lou- 
isiana cane  growers  will  plant  their  full 
amount  of  cane.  The  outlook  for  at  least 
13.5  cents  per  pound  for  raw  sugar  as 
a  result  of  recent  legislation  has  given 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  courage  to 
go  forward.  This  price1  (13.5  cents)  will 


not  allow  many  to  make  a  profit,  but 
this  will  allow  the  industry  to  survive 
until  better  legislation  can  be  gotten. 
The  League  and  sugar  organizations  in 
other  states  were  instrumental  in  getting 
this  legislation  through  Congress.  They 
tried  to  get  a  higher  price,  but  Congress 
apparently  thought  President  Carter 
would  veto  the  whole  farm  bill  if  the 
sugar  price  support  was  higher  than  13.5 
cents.  Thirteen  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  of  sugar  is  better  than  10  or  be- 
low cents  per  pound. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  search 
for  ways  of  reducing  cost  without  re- 
ducing yield.  This  may  be  impossible  for 
some  growers,  but  other  growers  may 
find  ways  to  help  reduce  costs.  Better 
supervision  by  management  may  help  to 
reduce  cost  and  in  most  instances  better 
supervision  will  increase  yields. 

We  must  tighten  our  belts  and  each 
grower  must  say  to  himself,  "I'll  beat 
this  thing  somehow." 

Louisiana  growers  can  be  sure  that 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
continue  to  fight  whenever  possible  to 
get  the  price  of  sugar  to  a  point  where 
an  efficient,  hard  working  cane  grower 
can  make  a  fair  return  on  his  investment 
and  for  his  labor. 
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POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris K  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce"  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
6%  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


Polaris 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris K  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


House  and  Senate  Conferees  Agree  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1977  including  an  Amendment  Requesting  Price  Support  of  Sugar 


Before  adjourning  for  the  August  re- 
recess,  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
reached  and  agreement  on  differences 
in  the  Farm  Bill  passed  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  House  passed  ver- 
sion contained  the  De  La  Garza  amend- 
ment making  price  support  mandatory 
for  sugar  cane  and  sugarbeets.  Although 
the  Conferees  agreed  on  languages  for 
the  final  bill,  the  Conference  Report  has 
not  yet  been  made  public  and  will  not 
be  voted  on  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate until  they  return  after  Labor  Day. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  summary  of  the  agreed 
upon  version  as  of  August  5,  1977.  The 
summary  states  for  sugar:  "Sugar:  The 
conference  measure  requires  the  price 
of  the  1977  and  1978  crops  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane  to  be  supported  through 
loans  and  purchases  at  a  level  not  more 
than  than  65  percent  of  parity  nor  less 
than  52.5  percent  of  parity,  but  not  less 
than  13.5  cents  per  pound  raw  sugar 
equivalent.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 


thorized to  suspend  operations  of  the 
provision  at  such  time  as  he  determines 
there  is  an  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment in  effect  which  would  maintain  a 
U.  S.  raw  sugar  price  of  at  least  13.5 
cents  per  pound.  The  provision  would 
not  effect  whatever  the  Secretary's  exist- 
ing authority  may  be  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  existing  law, 
to  establish  a  price  support  program  for 
that  portion  of  the  1977  crop  of  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets  marketed  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  such  loans  or  pur- 
chases. It  also  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  establish  minimum  wage 
rates  for  agricultural  employees  engaged 
in  the  production  of  sugar." 

Other  provisions  of  the  Farm  Bill  pro- 
vide that  the  wheat  and  corn  loan  rates 
for  1977  will  be  changed  to  $2.25  for 
wheat  and  $2.00  for  corn.  Target  prices 
will  be  changed  to  $2.90  and  $2.00  re- 
spectively. The  1978  target  prices  and 
minimum  loan  rates  were  established  as 
follows : 


Commodity 

Wheat  bu 


Corn  bu 


Target  Price 

$3.05  if  1.8  billion 
$3.05  if  1.8  billion 

bushel  harvest  or  less 
3.00  if  more  than  1.8  billion 

bushel  harvest 
2.10 


(Supports  on  other  feed  grains  are  based  on  their 
nutritional  and  cost  of  production  relationship  with  corn.) 


Cotton  lb. 
Rice  cwt 
Soybeans  bu 
Peanuts  ton 


.52   (Minimum) 
8.45  (Projected) 


Projected 


Loan 


$2.35 


2.00 


.51 
6.31 
Discretionary 
420.00 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE   CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE:  One  self-propelled  Julien  cane 
planter  with  two  wagons.  Call  C  &  W  Plant- 
ing Co,  Phone  (504)  526-4640. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  John  Zink  combination  man- 
ual oil  and  gas  burners.  Rated  32M  BTU, 
without  oil  guns  and  connections.  Contact 
Caldwell  Sugars,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

FOR  SALE:  1  Cat.-12  Motor  Grader,  very 
good  condition;  1  Gehl  Silage  Machine,  very 
good  condition;  1  Farmal  MV  Tractor,  en- 
gine just  overhauled;  1  Dear  Born  Frontend 
loader.  Wilton  Theriot,  Route  1,  Box  78, 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517,  Phone  332-1282 
(no  collect  calls). 

FOR  SALE:  1974  Golden  International  Cane 
Harvester;  1962  WC  Broussard  Cane  Load- 
er with  bucket  type  ditcher  mounted  on  Allis 
Chalmer,  1960  A.C.  tractor  (D-17M-31Y); 
1965  Allis  Chalmer  M13-1  (D-17  series  3); 
one  High  Boy  crop  sprayer  —  self-propelled 
air  cool  motor;  and  other  sugar  cane  farm 
equipment.  Paul  Lee,  2802  W.  Main  St.  & 
62nd  St.,  Cut  Off,  La.  70345,  Phone  (504) 
632-3827  or  (504)  632-3473. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Harvester,  1965, 
well  kept  up,  clean,  cut  small  acreage  each 
year,  two  motors,  $8,000.00.  Eddie  Hymel, 
White  Castle,  La,  Phone  545-2421. 

FOR  SALE:  Rebuilt  Allis  Chambers  Diesel  En- 
gine. To  fit  Model  170  Tractor.  $1,950.00. 
No  collect  calls.  John  Caldwell,  Thibodaux, 
La.  446-1711. 

FOR  SALE:  1  -  1973  Model  7000  Heavy  Duty 
Cameco  Harvester,  Cat  330  —  Box  Topper 
-  Lights  -  Topflight  Chain  -  Safety  Shut 
Out  -  Sectional  Bottom  Blade  -  23.1x26 
rear  —  Excellent  Condition.  Phone  (504) 
637-2202  or  (504)  637-2280  Night. 

FOR  SALE:  1  -  60'  Emsco  galvanized  water 
tower,  500  barrel  capacity.  Ross  Campesi, 
White  Castle,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504)  545- 
3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  1  -  3-row  Castagnos  disk 
cultivator.  Ross  Campesi,  White  Castle,  La. 
Phone  (504)  545-3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

FOR  SALE:  Bucyrus-Erie  Hydraulic  Hoe,  Mod- 
el 20-H,  40-10,  Series  11,  GM  4-71  N  Diesel 
Engine,  Long  Crawler  Mounting  30"  Treads, 
w/%  Yd.  digging  bucket  and  clean  out  buck- 
et, $29,000.  Douglas  Hayward,  Route  1,  Box 
566,  White  Castle  70799.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9037  after  7:00  P.M.  No  collect  calls. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugarcane^ 


"SiNBAR'was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 

*\<§+f\  r%  1  AtYl  '  ™  -Wilbert  Waguespak, 

LF JL  %J  UK Wl  1  1*  St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 

top  sugarcane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 
panel. 


ALTON  LANDRY, 
WHITE  CASTLE,  LA. 


WILBERT  WAGUESPAK 
ST.  JAMES,  LA. 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr., 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT, 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  Ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keepybr  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall— keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34-inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  %  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  off  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row." 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow- plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 


those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 
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Sinbar  is  the  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 
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ABSTRACT 

By  manipulation  of  basic  and  estab- 
lished sugarcane  breeding  stocks  under 
natural  and  artificial  environments,  it  was 
possible  to  make  crosses  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible  at  Houma. 
Outdoor  racks,  a  photoperiod  house,  and 
a  breeding  greenhouse  were  used  to 
obtain  a  suitable  environment  for  flow- 
ering, crossing,  and  seed  production. 
Seventy-three  biparental  crosses  were 
made  during  the  1976-77  season  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  the  economic  fea- 
tures of  the  commerical  breeding  stocks 
with  the  hardiness  and  disease  resistance 
of  Saccharum  spontaneum  L.,  the  vigor 


XA  contribution  from  ARS,  USDA  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

2This  paper  was  presented  at  the  American 
Society  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Meeting,  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  Florida  June  22-24,  1977  and 
will  be  published  in  Proceedings.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Henderson,  Editor  of  Proceedings  has  given  per- 
mission for  this  paper  to  be  published  in  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 


of  S.  robustum  Brandes  and  Jesw.  ex 
Grassl,  and  the  large  size  and  juiciness 
of  S.  officinarum  L. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  must 
presently  rely  on  the  established  sugar- 
cane breeding  lines  for  the  production 
of  improved  varieties.  Progress  in  breed- 
ing with  these  few  basic  lines  has  been 
steady,  and  should  continue  (4).  How- 
ever, hardier  varieties  with  more  com- 
plex genetic  makeups  are  needed  to 
better  resist  attacks  by  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  to  withstand  more  cold  and 
drought,  to  simplify  mechanization,  to 
produce  more  and  better  stubble  crops 
and  to  increase  yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
(1,2,3,6,7). 

Attainment  of  these  objectives  will  be 
difficult  and  time  consuming;  however, 
our  genetic  base  is  being  broadened  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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improved  with  each  additional  regimen 
of  crossing,  selection,  and  backcrossing. 
The  introduction  of  new  genetic  factors 
(genes)  from  exotic  germplasm  into  the 
established  breeding  base  is  a  long-term 
process  of  planned  introgression  where- 
by the  desired  features  of  the  new  germ- 
plasm  are  gradually  being  combined  with 
the  old  germplasm.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  process  will  lead  to  the  production 
of  improved  sugarcane  varieties  for 
Louisiana  and  other  mainland  U.S.  sugar 
producing  areas  (2).  This  paper  reports 
the  progress  of  the  basic  breeding  pro- 
gram at  the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Lab- 
oratory, Houma,  Louisiana,  in  1976. 

Parental  Material  and  Technique 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  seed  cane  of  143 
recommended  parental  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane was  collected  from  the  nursery  of 
basic  breeding  canes  and  from  agronomy 
test  fields.  The  parents  chosen  comprised 
27  clones  of  the  hardy  "wild"  species 
Saccharum  spontaneum  L.;  12  of  the 
sweet,  juicy,  large  barrel  "noble"  spe- 
cies, S.  officinarum  L.;  12  of  the  adapted 
commercial -type  interspecific  hybrids; 
and  80  vigorous  interspecific  hybrids 
from  new  lines,  including  hybrids  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  Saccharum 
species  and  S.  robustum  Brandes  and 
Jesw.  ex  Grassl. 

Healthy  single-bud  cuttings  of  each 
parental  variety  were  planted  upright  in 
flats  of  sterilized  soil  in  the  seedling 
greenhouse.  After  the  shoots  became 
well  established  they  were  periodically 
clipped  back  to  promote  tillering  and 
strong,  stocky  plants.  In  January  1976, 
when  the  plants  were  3  months  old, 
they  were  transplanted  to  10-gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  cans  placed  on  the  floor 
and  on  the  carts  of  the  sugarcane-breed- 
ing greenhouse.  The  cans  contained  a 
mixture  of  40%  soil,  30%  sand  and  30% 
sphagnum  peat  with  3  inches  of  course 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  each  can.  The 
crowns  of  the  plants  were  set  about  3 
inches  below  soil  level  which  facilitates 
the  production  of  many  tillers  from  buds 
beneath  the  soil  surface. 

When  the  weather  wanned  up  in  late 


March,  80  cans  planted  with  noble  canes 
were  placed  on  the  carts  of  the  four  pho- 
toperiod  rooms.  The  160  cans  planted 
with  wild  canes  and  new  Fa  and  BC^ 
hybrids  from  various  lines  of  S.  spon- 
taneum, S.  officinarum  and  S.  robustum 
were  moved  to  outdoor  racks.  An  addi- 
tinal  120  cans  planted  with  the  above- 
mentioned  categories  of  breeding  ma- 
terial and  with  the  commercial-type  in- 
terspecific hybrids  were  left  on  the  carts 
of  the  sugarcane  breeding  greenhouse. 
The  carts  were  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
greenhouse  as  weather  conditions  war- 
ranted. 

For  maintenance  of  an  even  growth 
rate,  a  complete  liquid  fertilizer  (12-6-6 
plus  trace  elements )  was  applied  monthly 
between  April  1  and  July  1;  each  appli- 
cation per  can  approximated  a  per  acre 
rate  of  30  lb  of  N,  15  lb  of  P  and  15 
lb  K  plus  traces  of  iron,  copper,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc.  For  control  of  the  sugar- 
cane borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  F.,  the 
plans  were  sprayed  seven  times  with  a 
systemic  insecticide  between  April  11 
and  September  9.  At  intervals  through- 
out the  growing  season,  dry  leaves  and 
immature  suckers  were  removed  so  that 
only  the  dominant,  most  uniform  stalks 
remained.  When  the  stools  of  cane  be- 
came tall  enough,  they  were  tied  up- 
right to  tie-bars  to  prevent  the  canes 
from  lodging  and  the  cans  from  being 
toppled  by  strong  winds. 

Photoperiod  treatment  of  the  noble 
canes  was  started  on  July  15.  The  12 
varieties  in  the  test  were  subjected  to 
a  fixed  day  length  of  12  hr  25  min  from 
July  15  to  September  13  (69  days).  The 
daylength  was  adjusted  by  varying  the 
sunrise  rather  than  the  sunset  time.  The 
canes  were  moved  outside  into  sunlight 
precisely  at  the  specified  time  in  the 
morning  and  back  into  the  photoperiod 
house  at  or  after  sunset. 

The  early-f lowering  parent  canes  on 
the  outdoor  racks  were  exposed  to  nat- 
ural conditions.  Those  on  the  carts  of 
the  breeding  greenhouse  were  rolled  in- 
doors at  sunset  after  September  8  to  pro- 
tect them  from  low  night  temperatures. 
At  Houma    (29°    35'N)    the   shortening 
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daylengths  from  September  8  (12  hr  34 
min)  to  October  15  (11  hr  28  min)  pro- 
vide the  inductive  photoperiod  range  for 
the  flowering  of  sugarcane.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  daylength  and  the  nighttime 
temperature  control  interact  favorably 
to  trigger  the  flowering  response  in 
many  basic  and  commercial  breeding 
stocks  at  this  location. 

Airlayering  of  the  stalks  of  parent  ma- 
terial was  begun  in  September  when  the 
cane  was  nearly  ready  to  flower.  Air- 
layering  consisted  of  enclosing  two  nodes 
of  each  stalk  in  soil  or  in  sphagnum  moss 
surrounded  by  black  polyethylene  film. 
By  the  end  of  October  a  total  of  1500 
stalks,  including  some  of  each  parent 
cane,  were  airlayered.  Each  week  the 
airlayers  were  irrigated  by  injection  of 
water  through  the  polyethylene  film  with 
a  specially  designed  nozzle.  The  airlayer- 
ing technique  permits  the  development 
of  above-ground  roots  in  the  three  or 
four  weeks  just  before  crossing.  When 
the  airlayered  stalks  were  moved  into 
the  greenhouse,  the  rooted  portions  were 
placed  in  concrete  troughs  filled  with 
flowing  water  moved  by  a  small  electric- 
powered  pump;  apparently  the  biologi- 
cal processes  of  the  individual  stalks 
were  virtually  unimpaired. 

All  crosses  were  made  in  the  isola- 
tion cubicles  of  the  sugarcane  breeding 
greenhouse.  First,  the  male-fertile  tassels 
of  parent  canes  were  affixed  to  tie-bars 
within  the  cubicles;  male-sterile  tassels 
were  then  tied  in  place  beneath  the  male- 
fertile  tassels.  The  tie-bars  were  tapped 
each  morning  during  the  fertilization 
period  so  that  this  vibration  would  cause 
pollination. 

After  cross-pollination,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  nine  to  twelve  days,  (depend- 
ing upon  varietal  differences ) ,  the  crosses 
were  dismantled.  The  male-fertile  tassels 
were  discarded,  and  large  paper  bags 
were  placed  over  the  aggregated  tassels 
of  each  male-sterile  seed  parent.  About 
twenty  days  after  bagging,  the  tassels 
were  removed  from  the  stalks  and  the 
bags  were  hung  ( upside  down )  in  a  dry- 
ing cabinet  for  three  days  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  105  °F.  After  drying,  the  "fuzz" 


containing  the  true  seeds  was  stripped 
from  the  rachises  of  the  tassels.  Germi- 
nation was  tested  to  estimate  the  number 
of  viable  true  seeds  per  cross. 

Weather  and  Flowering 

Despite  the  coldest  weather  since  the 
start  of  the  basic  crossing  program  at 
Houma  five  years  ago,  enough  tassels 
from  desirable  new  and  old  germplasm 
were  obtained  from  the  can  cultures  in 
1976  to  continue  crossing  and  recurrent 
selection  in  new  genetic  lines.  During 
September  the  minimum  night  tempera- 
tures dropped  below  the  critical  65  °F 
level  six  times;  temperatures  below  65  °F 
inhibit  floral  initiation  in  sugarcane. 
Throughout  October  and  November  the 
minimum  night  temperatures  averaged 
8.5 °F  and  10.5°  lower,  respectively,  than 
the  averages  for  these  months  over  the 
preceding  five-year  period. 

Excellent  flowering  in  both  basic  and 
commercial  breeding  stocks  was  obtained 
in  can  cultures  kept  on  the  carts  of  the 
tall  sugarcane  breeding  greenhouse. 
Throughout  September  and  October  the 
carts  were  rolled  indoors  at  night  and 
outdoors  in  daytime.  Night  temperatures 
inside  the  greenhouse  were  controlled 
at  about  70  °F.  After  November  1,  when 
daytime  temperatures  began  to  drop,  the 
canes  were  moved  outside  only  when  the 
temperature  reached  70  °F  or  higher. 
This  augmentation  of  the  natural  photo- 
period,  with  artificial  control  of  tempera- 
ture, created  a  suitable  environment  for 
the  induction  of  flowering  in  many  vari- 
able sugarcane  breeding  stocks.  Floral 
initiation,  elongation,  emergence  of  tas- 
sels, and  finally  flowering  seemed  to  be 
normal.  A  good  ratio  of  male-sterile  to 
male-sterile  tassels  also  was  noted. 

Varieties  of  S.  spontaneum  and  early- 
generation  (Fi  and  BC^)  selections  from 
new  interspecific  breeding  lines  were 
placed  on  outdoor  racks  because  many 
such  clones  often  flower  early  and  pro- 
fusely despite  exposure  to  weather  that 
inhibits  floral  initiation  and  flowering  in 
the  more  highly  bred  commercial  and 
noble  sugarcanes.  Although  earlier  ob- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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servation  of  terminal  growing  points  re- 
vealed that  well-defined  floral  primordia 
were  present  in  all  but  a  very  few  varie- 
ties on  outdoor  racks,  none  of  the  15 
relatively  late-flowering  S.  spontaneurn 
varieties  or  the  80  Fx  and  BCi  new-line 
interspecific  hybrids  tasseled  outdoors 
during  the  abnormally  cool  fall  of  1976. 
However,  in  some  of  the  hardier  selec- 
tions inflorescences  developed  to  ad- 
vanced "boot"  stages  outdoors  and  these 
tasseled  when  moved  inside  the  green- 
house. 

Of  the  12  noble  varieties  subjected  to 
fixed  photoperiod  of  12  hr  25  min  for 
69  days  from  July  15  through  September 
13,  only  one,  Fiji  40,  developed  to  the 
"flag"  stage  of  flowering  on  the  carts 
of  the  unheated  photoperiod  house. 
Previous  studies  (3)  had  indicated  that 
a  fixed  photoperiod  of  12  hr  25  min  for 
89  days  was  the  best  photoperiod  regime 
for  flowering  of  nobles;  however,  due  to 
failure  of  the  noble  canes  to  reach  the 
desired  stage  of  growth  in  June  of  1976, 
it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  photo- 
period treatment  until  July  15.  When 
moved  into  the  greenhouse,  Fiji  40  pro- 
duced healthy  tassels.  Six  other  nobles, 
including  Bambu,  NG  28-14,  NG  51-52, 
NG  51-144,  NG  51-146,  and  51-163,  set 
floral  primordia  under  the  fixed  photo- 
period treatment  but  failed  to  produce 
tassels  when  moved  into  the  greenhouse. 
No  well-defined  floral  primordia  were 
seen  upon  examination  of  terminals  in 
Lahaina,  NG  28-2,  NG  28-288,  Otaheite, 
and  Vellai.  The  failure  of  the  nobles  to 
flower  in  1976  was  probably  due  to  the 
interaction  between  the  late  start  of  the 
photoperiod  treatment  and  the  early  on- 
set of  cold  weather.  The  latter  retarded 
floral  initiation  and  flowering  in  the 
early-flowering  nobles  on  the  photo- 
period carts  and  prevented  or  reversed 
the  initiation  process  in  the  late-flower- 
ing nobles  on  the  carts  of  the  unheated 
photoperiod  rooms. 

Crossing  and  True  Seed  Production 

Crossing  was  begun  on  October  26  and 
continued  until  December  16.  Seventy- 
three  biparental  crosses  (Table  1)  were 
made  in  the  cubicles  of  the  tall  sugar- 


cane breeding  greenhouse.  Every  one  of 
the  crosses  involved  at  least  one  basic 
breeding  cane  as  the  nonrecurrent  parent. 
Recurrent  parents  consisted  of  commer- 
cial-type breeding  canes  and  the  noble 
cane  Fiji  40.  The  complex  of  parent 
canes,  comprising  both  basic  and  estab- 
lished breeding  lines,  included  recom- 
mended varieties  and  special  new-line 
selections  with  high  sucrose,  large  diam- 
eter stalks,  high  stalk  populations,  low 
fiber,  juiciness,  excellence  of  type,  vigor, 
and  resistance  to  disease,  cold,  and 
borers. 

Whenever  possible  the  combinations 
were  made  with  specific  objectives  in 
mind  and  with  a  carefully  planned  choice 
of  available  flowering  clones.  An  esti- 
mated 5,676  viable  true  seeds  were  pro- 
duced from  six  crosses  of  S.  officinarum 
clone  Fiji  40  with  S.  pontaneum  US  56- 
15-2  and  L  65-69  and  two  Fx  and  one 
BCi  S.  spontaneurn  selections.  Over 
18,000  seeds  were  produced  in  16  intra- 
and  interspecific  crosses  involving  var- 
ious FL  and  BCi  selections  from  S.  spon- 
taneurn and  S.  robustum  lines.  New  Fl5 
BCi,  and  BC2  lines  of  S.  spontaneurn 
were  advanced  to  the  BC1?  BC2,  and  BC-, 
breeding  levels,  respectively,  in  46  crosses 
that  yielded  in  excess  of  69,000  viable 
true  seeds.  Also,  one  BCi  S.  robustum 
line  (NG  57-208)  involving  3  crosses 
gave  an  estimated  4,524  viable  true  seeds. 
Over  6,000  additional  viable  true  seeds 
were  produced  from  miscellaneous  ex- 
ploratory crosses.  Two  intergeneric 
crosses,  Ripidium  X  S.  spontaneurn,  were 
unsuccessful;  however,  the  Ripidium  tas- 
sels were  in  very  poor  condition  when 
the  crosses  were  made. 

Harvest  of  seeds  was  completed  on 
January  20,  1977.  Germination  tests  re- 
vealed that  an  estimated  104,123  viable 
true  seeds  were  produced  from  the  73 
crosses  made  during  the  1976  sugarcane 
breeding  season.  All  of  the  seed  was 
turned  over  to  the  selection  phase  of 
the  breeding  program. 

SUMMARY 

By  manipulation  of  basic  and  estab- 
lished sugarcane  breeding  stocks  under 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Table  1.     Individual  breeding  lines  under  development  at  Houma,  LA,  in  1976. 


New  breeding  line 


Estimated 
number  of 
Number  of       viable 
crosses  seeds 


S.  officinarum  Fiji  40  X  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-2 

S.  officinarum  Fiji  40  X  L.  65-69 

S.  officinarum  Fiji  40  X  Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B 

S.  officinarum  Fiji  40  X  Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  205  A 

S.  officinarum  Fiji  40  X  BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  92 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  189  X  Fx  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B 

Fx  S.  spontaneum  SES  X  F,  S.  spontaneum  SES  189 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  189  X  Fx  S.  spontaneum  SES  205  A 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  189  X  Fx  S.  spontaneum  US  59-1-1 

Fi  S.  spontaneum  SES  189  X  BCX  S.  spontaneum  Sumatra  #2 

Fx  S.  spontaneum  SES  189  X  Fa  S.  robustum  NG  57-208 

Fx  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B  X  Fx  S.  robustum  NG  57-208 

Fx  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  124 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  189 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  205  A 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  Tainan  (2n=96) 

BCX  S.  robustum  NG  57-208 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  BXFX  S.  spontaneum  SES  189 

BCX  S.  spontaneum  US  56-14-4  X  BCX  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  A 

BCo  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  Gehra  Bon 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  SES  2 

BCo  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  A 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  SES  147  B 

BC2  S.  spontaneum  US  56-14-4 

BC3  S.  spontaneum  Pasoeroean 

Ripidium  X  Fx  S.  spontaneum 
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1196 

70 

1240 

2400 

770 

1125 

0 

14,585 

0 

0 

136 

525 

8150 

0 

10,690 

1760 

12,044 

0 

4524 

0 

1950 

7075 

15,321 

^  250 

1970 

1000 

11,760 

671 

0 


Totals 

Number  seedlings  from  germination  counts 

Grand  total 


73 


99,212 

4,911 

104,123 
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natural  and  artificial  environments,  it 
was  possible  to  make  crosses  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  at 
Houma. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  selected 
parent  canes  of  widely  differing  genetic 
constitution  were  made  available  to  the 
crossing  program  by  cooperating  scien- 
tists. As  a  group,  these  canes  contain  the 
genetic  factors  thought  to  be  essential 
for  the  breeding  and  development  of  im- 
proved sugarcane  varieties  adapted  to 
subtropical  conditions  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land. 

The  parent  canes  were  grown  until 
nearly  ready  to  flower  in  can  cultures 
under  three  sets  of  conditions  designed 
to  promote  and  synchronize  the  flower- 
ing of  plants  with  different  genetic  make- 
up. Difficult-flowering  noble  canes  were 
treated  under  an  artificially-contrived 
photoperiod  regimen.  Commercial  breed- 
ing canes  and  selected  new-line  inter- 
specific hybrids  were  exposed  to  natural 
daylengths  plus  night  temperature  con- 
trol. New  early-generation  S.  spontaneum 
derivatives  were  placed  on  outdoor  racks. 

Because  of  abnormally  cold  weather 
after  October  1,  flowering  was  severely 
inhibited  in  parent  canes  exposed  to  the 
cold  on  outdoor  racks  and  on  carts  of 
the  unheated  photoperiod  rooms.  The 
biological  functions  of  floral  initiation 
and  elongation  of  primordial  inflores- 
cences were  suspended  by  the  cold,  but 
many  parent  canes  so  affected  could 
easily  have  been  induced  to  flower  if 
greenhouse  space  had  been  available. 
In  contrast  to  the  poor  flowering  of 
canes  on  outdoor  racks  and  photoperiod 
carts,  flowering  was  good  in  both  basic 
and  conventional  parents  on  the  carts 
of  the  sugarcane  breeding  greenhouse. 

Although  fewer  crosses  were  made  and 
fewer  true  seeds  produced  during  1976 
than  is  usual  at  this  location,  there  were 
enough  of  both  to  meet  the  seasonal  re- 
quiremens  of  the  seedling  phase  of  the 
basic  breeding  program  at  Houma.  In 
all,  73  biparental  crosses  were  made  with 
airlayercd  (live-rooted)  flowering  stalks 
of  recommended  parent  canes;  only  nine 
of  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  64  suc- 


cessful crosses  resulted  in  the  production 
of  more  than  100,000  viable  true  seeds, 
representing  most  of  the  lines  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  upgrading  sugarcane 
varieties  for  cultivation  in  a  subtropical 
environment. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  ' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight. 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  B^ffeHflltf^ 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        |  tWJMj 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <§^CHE^> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^"^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  unci  on/y  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  September  14,  1977 10,79 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  September  14,  1977 ___11.1016 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ROUBY  MATHERNE  HONORED 


Rouby  Matherae,  left,  is  shown  receiving  the 
St.  James  Agricultural  Tour  Outstanding  Serv- 
ice Award  from  Eugene  Graugnard.  In  the 
background  is  one  of  Matherne's  sons. 

Rouby  Matherne,  Research  Agrono- 
mist at  the  U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Station 
in  Houma  for  the  past  38  years,  recently 
retired.  He  was  the  1977  recepient  of  the 
St.  James  Agricultural  Tour  Outstanding 
Service  Award. 

Rouby  is  the  16th  winner  of  this 
award.  The  past  recepients  in  order  are: 

Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart 
Senator  Allen  Ellender 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott 
Dr.  Claude  W.  Edgerton 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
Preston  H.  Dunckelman 
Ernest  R.  Stamper 
Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe 
Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr. 
Kermit  J.  Coulon 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


James  D.  Graugnard 
Dr.  James  E.  Irvine 
Eugene  Graugnard 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

Rouby  was  also  honored  at  a  retire- 
ment banquet.  We  wish  you  well,  Rou- 
by, in  your  retirement.  You  have  served 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  well  for 
many,  many  years. 

One  of  Rouby's  last  technical  papers 
on  narrow  spacing  of  cane  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin. This  paper  was  presented  at  the 
Florida  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

HIGH  FRUCTOSE  DANGER 

From  Reuters  Newswire  we  have 
learned  fructose  may  be  getting  a  sus- 
picious look.  This  was  discovered  in  a 
warning  by  a  secret  letter  from  Dr.  W. 
P.  McKinley,  head  of  Canada's  Health 
Protection  Branch,  to  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  Soft  Drink  Association. 

In  the  letter,  which  was  recently  made 
public,  McKinley  warned  that  fructose 
may  be  dangerous,  especially  to  diabet- 
ics and  the  obese.  The  doctor  wrote  that 
the  Canadian  government  is  considering 
restricting  use  of  fructose  in  special  die- 
tary foods.  He  said  excess  fruit  isugar 
in  the  diet  raises  blood  levels  of  fatty 
acids  known  as  tryglycerides,  which  are 
implicated  in  gout. 

The  effect  is  particularly  striking  in 
persons  who  already  have  high  levels 
of  triglycerides,  a  factor  implicated  in 
heart  disease  caused  by  hardened  arter- 
ies. Fat  people  and  diabetics  have  a 
higher  average  incidence  of  such  heart 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
WINDELL  JACKSON 


HURRICANE  BABE 

On  the  morning  of  September  5,  Hur- 
ricane Babe  came  ashore  near  Morgan 
City,  La.  She  had  winds  of  75  m.p.h., 
but  the  winds  soon  dropped  to  35-45 
m.p.h.  The  winds  along  with  accompan- 
ing  rains  caused  lodging  of  cane. 

The  hardest  hit  cane  of  the  western 
cane  producing  parishes  was  found  to  be 
from  near  New  Iberia  westward,  and 
down  to  Morgan  City.  There  was  some 
spotty  damage  in  the  other  Western 
Parishes. 

The  author  made  a  survey  of  the 
above  area  three  different  times.  The 
first  survey  was  the  morning  of  Hurri- 
cane Babe  (6:30-8:00  a.m.).  Little  lodg- 
ing of  cane  could  be  found.  There  had 
been  only  a  small  amount  of  rainfall  and 
winds  were  at  25-35  m.p.h. 

The  second  survey  was  also  made  the 
day  of  Hurricane  Babe  (12  noon-2:00 
p.m.).  This  time  it  was  raining  very 
hard  and  the  winds  were  still  about  20- 
25  m.p.h.  Rainfall  reported  ranged  from 
4  to  7  inches. 

At  the  time  of  the  third  survey,  cane 
was  leaning  very  badly;  60%  of  the  crop 
in  the  above  mentioned  area  appeared 
to  be  lodged. 

The  third  survey  was  made  the  day 
after  Hurricane  Babe.  Of  the  cane  be- 
tween New  Iberia  and  Morgan  City 
about  10%  was  lodged  flat  on  the 
ground.  This  kind  of  lodging  will  cause 


much  trouble  at  harvest,  and  loss  of  ton- 
nage if  not  scrapped  during  harvest. 

About  20%  of  the  cane  in  this  area 
was  lodged  and  will  cause  some  trouble 
in  harvest,  with  a  lesser  amount  of  loss. 

Another  30%  was  leaning  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  and  will  cause  no  more 
than  normal  trouble  at  harvest. 

On  the  third  survey  varieties  could  be 
distinguished  as  to  amount  of  lodging. 
The  worst  lodging  varieties  were  in  de- 
scending order:  L.60-25;  C.P.61-37;  C.P.- 
67-412;  L.65-69;  C.P.62-96;  C.P.65-357; 
and  N. Co. 310.  In  most  cases  where  C.P.- 
65-357  lodged,  the  cane  was  tall  and  had 
very  good  tonnage. 

Dr.  Charley  Richard,  League  Agrono- 
mist in  the  Bayou  Lafourche  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  area,  found  some  lodging 
of  cane.  The  damage  was  not  considered 
extremely  serious,  but  will  cause  head- 
aches at  harvest. 

Neither  Dr.  Richard  nor  myself  found 
any  amount  of  broken  tops. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  both  Dr.  Richard 
and  the  author,  that  the  few  drying  days 
before  Hurricane  Babe  helped  prevent 
more  severe  lodging. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  very 
lucky  to  have  suffered  such  minimal 
damage  from  this  hurricane.  We  were 
even  luckier  when  Hurricane  Anita, 
packing  150  m.p.h.  winds,  did  not  strike 
the  Louisiana  coast  a  few  days  prior  to 
Babe. 
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The  System'  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar"  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  canel' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays!'  Carter  states. 
'Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' !' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System —a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

A  REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  GILLIS  LONG 


The  article  for  this  issue  was  prepared 
by  Congressman  Gillis  Long,  who  held 
extensive  sugar  talks  with  officials  of  the 
International  Sugar  Organization  and 
government  officials  in  Europe  during 
the  September  recess  of  Congress.  We 
appreciate  Congressman  Long  giving  us 
his  report  and  ideas. 


WASHINGTON  -  Louisiana  Gillis 
Long,  whose  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict probably  contains  more  sugar  cane 
acreage  than  any  other  in  the  continental 
United  States,  issued  a  call  in  early  Sep- 
tember for  "serious  and  meaningful"  ne- 
gotiations to  effect  an  equitable  inter- 
national sugar  agreement. 

Long  met  with  government  officials 
and  private  businessmen  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  France  during  August 
to  discuss  the  prospects  for  such  an 
agreement. 

Following  his  return,  Long  said  he 
was  "cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
chances  for  such  a  pact,  but  pointed  out 
that  "the  time  factor  continues  to  be 
worrisome." 

The  Louisiana  congressman  pointed 
out  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  set  of  criteria  for  a  new  inter- 
national sugar  agreement  during  the  past 
few  years  because  of  differences  be- 
tween producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries. 

"The  problem  has  been  that  the  pro- 
ducing countries  have  demanded  com- 
modity 'floors'  in  excess  of  what  con- 
suming countries  have  wanted  to  pay," 
Long  said,  "and  there  has  also  been  dis- 
agreement about  the  economic  frame- 
work to  be  used  to  support  such  an 
agreement." 

Long  met  for  several  hours  in  London 
with  Ernest  Jones-Parry,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  World  Sugar  Organization,  the 


international  forum  in  which  the  current 
negotiations  are  taking  place. 

Jones-Parry  is  "highly  optimistic,"  Long 
said,  that  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
a  price  corridor  that  will  provide  a  mini- 
mum price  sufficient  to  at  least  equal 
the  13.5-cent  support  program  recently 
approved  by  Congress.  Long  was  one  of 
several  congressmen  from  sugar-pro- 
ducing states  who  was  instrumental  in  i 
amending  the  1977  Agricultural  Act  to 
include  tariff  relief  for  domestic  sugar. 

Jones -Parry's  optimism,  Long  said, 
stems  from  the  desire  of  both  producing 
countries  and  consuming  countries  to 
stabilize  prices  after  the  disastrous  fluc- 
tuations of  recent  years. 

"Following  the  dramatic  decline  in 
world  prices,"  Long  noted,  "producing 
countries  all  over  the  world  are  now 
apparently  eager  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  con- 
suming countries." 

"Severe  balance  of  payments  problems 
and  the  critical  need  for  foreign  ex- 
change have  contributed  substantially 
towards  moderating  the  demands  of 
these  producing  nations,"  Long  added. 

For  their  part,  consuming  nations  are 
more  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  a 
stabilized  system  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience with  skyrocketing  prices  a  few 
years  ago,  Long  said. 

He  added  that  the  United  States  has 
a  dual  stake  in  the  current  negotiations, 
since  it  has  both  a  variable  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  also  imports  substan- 
tial amounts  from  foreign  countries.  "In 
effect,"  he  said,  "we  are  both  a  produc- 
ing and  a  consuming  nation  at  the  same 
time." 

"Our  experience  with  the  oil  and  ura- 
nium  cartels,   and  with   coffee  imports,  | 
absolutely  underscores  the  necessity  for 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray.it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  othertough  annual 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

-^  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland.  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


NK. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


FOR  SALE:  One  self-propelled  Julien  cane 
planter  with  two  wagons.  Call  C  &  W  Plant- 
ing Co.,  Phone  (504)  526-4640. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  John  Zink  combination  man- 
ual oil  and  gas  burners.  Rated  32M  BTU, 
without  oil  guns  and  connections.  Contact 
Caldwell  Sugars,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

FOR  SALE:  1  Cat.-12  Motor  Grader,  very 
good  condition;  1  Gehl  Silage  Machine,  very 
good  condition;  1  Farmal  MV  Tractor,  en- 
gine just  overhauled;  1  Dear  Born  Frontend 
loader.  Wilton  Theriot.  Route  1,  Box  78, 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517,  Phone  332-1282 
(no  collect  calls). 

FOR  SALE:  1974  Golden  International  Cane 
Harvester;  1962  WC  Broussard  Cane  Load- 
er with  bucket  type  ditcher  mounted  on  Allis 
Chalmer,  1960  A.C.  tractor  (D-17M-31Y); 
1965  Allis  Chalmer  M13-1  (D-17  series  3); 
one  High  Boy  crop  sprayer  —  self-propelled 
air  cool  motor;  and  other  sugar  cane  farm 
equipment.  Paul  Lee,  2802  W.  Main  St.  & 
62nd  St.,  Cut  Off,  La.  70345,  Phone  (504) 
632-3827  or  (504)  632-3473. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Harvester,  1965, 
well  kept  up,  clean,  cut  small  acreage  each 
year,  two  motors,  $8,000.00.  Eddie  Hymel, 
White  Castle,  La.,  Phone  545-2421. 

FOR  SALE:  Rebuilt  Allis  Chambers  Diesel  En- 
gine. To  fit  Model  170  Tractor.  $1,950.00. 
No  collect  calls.  John  Caldwell,  Thibodaux, 
La.  446-1711. 

FOR  SALE:  1  -  1973  Model  7000  Heavy  Duty 
Cameco  Harvester,  Cat  330  —  Box  Topper 
—  Lights  —  Topflight  Chain  —  Safety  Shut 
Out  -  Sectional  Bottom  Blade  -  23.1x26 
rear  —  Excellent  Condition.  Phone  (504) 
637-2202  or  (504)   637-2280  Night. 

FOR  SALE:  1  —  60'  Emsco  galvanized  water 
tower,  500  barrel  capacity.  Ross  Campesi, 
White  Castle,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504)  545- 
3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  1  -  3-row  Castagnos  disk 
cultivator.  Ross  Campesi,  White  Castle,  La. 
Phone  (504)  545-3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

FOR  SALE:  Bucyrus-Erie  Hydraulic  Hoe,  Mod- 
el 20-H,  40-10,  Series  11,  GM  4-71  N  Diesel 
Engine,  Long  Crawler  Mounting  30"  Treads, 
w/%  Yd.  digging  bucket  and  clean  out  buck- 
et, $29,000.  Douglas  Hayward,  Route  1,  Box 
566,  White  Castle  70799.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9037  after  7:00  P.M.  No  collect  calls. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  cane  loader  mounted  on 
UC  tractor  equipped  w/starter.  W.  Wagues- 
pack,  Jr.  (504)  265-4095.  No  collect  calls. 

FOR  SALE:  1975  J&L  Cane  Harvester,  Model 
No.  S  15000,  completely  overhauled.  1964 
J&L  Cane  Master  Harvester,  Moodel  S-15, 
in  good  repair.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, Broussard,  La.  (318)  837-6611. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugarcane^ 


"SiNBAR8was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 
problem'5 


— Wilbert  Waguespak, 
St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 
top  sugarcane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 
panel. 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr., 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT, 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keep  for  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall— keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34-inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two- thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  3A  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  ofT  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row." 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow-plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 
those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


BUMUKI 
Agrichemicals 


Sinbar  is  the  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  tcrbacil  weed  killer. 


The  Influence  of  Row  Spacing  on  Sugarcane  Stalk 
Population,  Sugar  Content  and  Yield1 


R.  J.  Matherne  and  J.  E.  Irvine 

U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory, 

ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  LA  70361 


ABSTRACT 

The  effect  of  row  spacing  on  sugar- 
cane yield  was  studied  over  a  10  year 
period,  using  row  spacings  from  12  to  84 
inches  apart.  Plant  population  increased 
per  unit  of  area  as  the  interrow  spacing 
decreased.  Increases  in  plant  population 
were  very  closely  associated  with  in- 
creases in  yield  of  cane.  Interrow  spac- 
ing that  increased  populations  of  unlia- 
ble stalks  increased  yield.  Neither  row 
spacing  nor  population  was  related  to 
sugar  content.  Problems  associated  with 
changing  row  spacing  in  sugarcane  plan- 
tations are  discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 
Temperate  zone  sugarcane  is  charac- 
terized by  slow  early  growth  and  a  crop 
life  of  8  to  10  months.  Together  with 
conventional  wide  row  spacing  and  slow 
early  growth,  a  short  growing  season 
promotes  inefficient  use  of  available  land 
surface  and  light  energy.  Several  at- 
tempts to  improve  this  efficiency  have 
been  made. 

On  the  conventional  6  ft  interrow 
spacing  common  in  Louisiana,  increased 
stalk  populations  were  strongly  associat- 
ed with  increased  yields  of  sugarcane 
varieties  (5).  However,  simply  planting 
more  seed  cane  in  the  furrow  failed  to 
increase  populations  and  yields  (3,  6) 
unless  diseased  cane  was  used  (8). 

Populations  and  yields  can  be  in- 
creased by  planting  rows  closer  togeth- 
er. This  was  first  demonstrated  in  Lou- 
isiana by  Stubbs  in  1890  (9),  and  has 
been  repeated  there  several  times  since 
(4,  6,  7),  as  well  as  in  Argentina  (2), 
I  Australia  (1),  and  South  Africa  (10).  In 
recent  Louisiana  tests  comparing  3  and 
6  ft  row  spacings,  significent  increases 
in  population  and  yield  were  obtained 
i  A  contribution  from  ARS,  USDA  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

This  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
The  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists in  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida,  June 
1977  and  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings. 
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with  the  closer  row  spacing  (7).  In  11 
comparisons  (four  varieties),  the  aver- 
age increase  in  yield  was  25%  with  3  ft 
row  spacing.  No  decrease  in  concentra- 
tion of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  was  ob- 
served. Although  yield  in  plant  cane  with 
3  ft  rows  was  50%  greater  than  that  ob- 
tained with  6  ft  rows,  the  difference  was 
not  as  great  in  stubble  crops.  This,  and 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  3  ft  spacings 
to  conventional  farming  practices,  result- 
ed in  poor  grower  acceptance. 

Grower  acceptance  seems  more  likely 
either  if  yields  could  be  increased  even 
more  or  if  a  spacing  system  could  be 
devised  that  would  be  more  compatible 
with  existing  practices.  Research  has 
progressed  in  both  directions,  culminat- 
ing in  very  close  spacing  and  in  double 
drill  planting.  This  report  summarizes 
10  years  of  effort  in  row  spacing  studies. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Treatments  and  variables  of  row  spac- 
ing experiments  are  summarized  in  Ta- 
ble 1. 

In  Experiments  1  to  7,  cultivation  and 
application  of  herbicides  and  an  insecti- 
cide followed  recommended  practices 
for  Louisiana.  Fertilizer  ( anhydrous  am- 
monia) application  was  limited  to  150 
lbs  of  N/acre  for  each  crop;  soils  in  the 
experimental  plots  were  classified  as 
Mhoon  silty  clay  loam.  In  Experiment  8, 
the  field  was  leveled  before  planting  and 
rows  were  opened  in  a  flat  field  rather 
than  in  the  customary  raised  bed.  No 
cultivation  was  used  and  weeds  were 
controlled  by  herbicides  and  shading. 
Fertilizer  (ammonium  nitrate)  was  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  200  lbs  of  N/acre; 
the  soil  was  classified  as  Sharkey  clay. 

In  Experiments  1  to  7,  plot  sizes  were 
of  unequal  area,  depending  on  treat- 
ments. Lengths  were  uniform,  and  were 
generally  35  ft.  Plot  width  varied  with 
row  width  as  the  number  of  rows  (3  to 
5)  was  constant  between  treatments.  In 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Experiment  8,  the  plot  length  was  120 
ft  and  plot  widths  were  18  ft  for  the  6 
ft  for  1  ft  rows,  8  ft  for  2  ft  rows,  9  ft 
for  3  ft  rows  and  14  ft  for  the  double 
drill  rows. 

In  September  of  each  year,  millable 
stalks  were  counted,  and  height  and  size 
were  measured.  Plots  were  harvested  at 
the  normal  time  for  plant  and  stubble 
crops.  All  cane  in  each  plot  was  weighed 
to  determine  cane  yields  per  acre,  and 
15-stalk  samples  were  obtained  for  juice 
analysis,  the  determination  of  sugar  per 
ton,  and  sugar  per  acre  yields. 
RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Close  row  spacing  did  not  affect  the 
sucrose  content  of  sugarcane  in  any  of 
the  tests.  Samples  were  routinely  taken 
for  sucrose  determination  and  analyzed 
in  the  standard  manner,  but  in  no  test 
was  there  a  significant  effect  of  spacing 
on  sucrose  content.  When  sucrose  values 
were  paired  with  their  respective  popu- 
lation values,  no  significant  correlation 
was  found  (r  =  — 0.08,  n=49).  These 
observations  indicate  that,  with  the  var- 
ieties and  conditions  of  these  tests,  clos- 
er row  spacing  did  not  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

Various  double  drill  arrangements 
were  included  in  over  20  harvests,  and 
17  of  these  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 
The  wide  (84  in.)  row  allowed  an  ap- 
proximate 30-inch  spacing  between  drills 
on  a  raised  bed.  Yields  were  increased 
4  to  21%  (12  harvests)  with  this  ar- 
rangement, but  the  wide  row  was  in- 
compatible with  the  use  of  conventional 
equipment  and  was  especially  difficult 
to  harvest.  Growers  rejected  this  ar- 
rangement. Double  drills  on  72  or  78- 
inch  rows  ( Table  2 )  gave  yield  increases 
of  3  to  31%.  With  flatter  rows  and  15 
to  18  in.  between  drills,  this  arrange- 
ment can  offer  growers  a  cane  yield  in- 
crease of  about  10%  with  minor  equip- 
ment changes  and  no  extra  cost.  Grower 
acceptance  of  this  planting  arrangement 
has  been  encouraging. 

The  intermediate  spacings,  36  and  48 
in.,  gave  higher  yield  increases  than  did 
double-drill  planting,  with  increases 
from  23  to  56%.  Four  48-inch  row  spac- 
ing tests  averaged  40  tons  per  acre  (Ta- 
ble 2),  and  Five  36-inch  tests  averaged 
nearly  50  tons  per  acre.  We  cannot  visu- 


alize an  approach  that  will  allow  3  oi| 
4  ft  spacings  to  be  adopted  without; 
major  changes  in  cultivation  and  har-| 
vesting  procedures.  A  compromise  ar- 
rangement combining  fixed  traffic  pat- 
terns on  6  ft  rows  between  larger  beds 
with  3  or  4  ft  spacings  may  be  success- 
ful. 

The  greatest  yield  increases  shown  ini 
Table  3  were  achieved  with  rows  1  and 
2  ft  apart.  These  yields  were  achieved! 
in  an  unreplicated  trial  planting  and  no; 
statistical  interpretation  can  be  made. 

The  close  association  of  high  yields 
with  high  populations  was  highly  sig- 
nificant (r  =  0.96,  n  =  69).  The  data  for 
1  and  2  ft  spacings  fit  a  linear  regression 
line.  The  association  of  higher  yields; 
with  closer  row  spacing  is  also  highly  i 
significant   (r  =  0.68,  n  =  59). 

Radical  changes  in  farming  practices, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  ofj 
1  or  2  ft  interrow  distances.  Raised  beds; 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  flat! 
culture  used  in  order  to  make  furrows; 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  seed 
cane.  Preliminary  trials  have  shown  that 
this  can  be  done  with  minor  modifica- 
tion of  existing  row-crop  equipment.  The; 
quantity  of  seed  cane  will  have  to  be 
increased  two  to  three  times.  Planted) 
cane  can  be  covered  by  one  of  several! 
techniques.  Fertilization  can  be  accom-; 
plished  by  existing  techniques,  but  the 
fertilization  rate  will  probably  have  to! 
be  increased.  Herbicides  can  be  applied; 
by  conventional  equipment,  especially  if  | 
wide  spray  booms  and  rigid  traffic  pat-j 
terns  are  used  to  minimize  breakage  byi 
ground  equipment.  Because  of  early! 
shading,  chemical  weed  control  may  be 
reduced.  While  the  number  of  cultiva- 
tions will  be  reduced,  effective  borer 
control  will  probably  be  more  difficult. 

Harvesting  closely  spaced  cane  re- 
mains the  biggest  unpredictable  factor. 
On  a  per  acre  basis,  harvesting  costs  in- 
crease as  tonnage  increases.  Costs  per 
ton  of  cane  may  decrease  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  the' soldier  harvester  system 
can    be    used   for   closely    spaced    cane. 

Should    combine    harvesters    be   re- 
quired, harvesting  costs  per  ton  for  close- 
lv  spaced  cane  may  double.  If  cane  to 
be  combined  cannot  be  burned  before 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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We  haven't 
heard  it 

all  .  .  . 

We've  listened  to  millions  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
I!  44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
information  and  advice  over  those 
years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 
ii  cultural  financing  service  in  the 
world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  ^no\  ranchers  every 
year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  of  listening  to  do.    \o  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 
people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  and  equipment  financing  .  .  .  about  expansion 
...about  financial  management.  ..and  about  additional  security  for  their  families. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 
plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 
we've  still  got  a  lot  ofj  lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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( Continued  from  page  14) 
harvest,  ground  losses  (scrap)  will  in- 
crease and  hauling  costs  will  increase 
with  increasing  trash  content.  It  is  not 
known  if  closely  spaced  cane  on  flat  cul- 
ture can  be  harvested  mechanically  in 
wet  weather.  The  effect  of  mechanical 
harvesting  on  stubbling  ability  of  closely 
spaced  cane  will  be  unknown  until  tests 
have  been  harvested  mechanically  under 
varied  conditions. 

The  increased  cost  of  growing  closely 
spaced  cane  (2  ft  rows)  has  been  pro- 
jected as  follows:  cost  of  land  prepara- 
tion, seed  cane  and  planting,  up  98%; 
cost  of  cultural  practices,  down  6%;  ma- 
chine and  truck  maintenance,  up  61%; 
cost  of  harvesting  (combine  harvesters), 
up  100%.  Assuming  no  changes  in  the 
costs  of  supervision,  management,  road 
or  building  repair,  overhead  or  miscella- 
neous costs,  the  increased  cost  per  acre 
of  producing  closely  spaced  sugarcane 
can  be  estimated  to  be  37%  more  than 
cane  on  conventional  6  ft  rows.  The  in- 
creased cost  is  less  than  the  return  from 
increased  yield. 

In  summary,  Louisiana  farmers  can 
expect  a  10%  yield  increase  with  no  ad- 
ditional cost  by  using  double  drill  plant- 
ing. Greater  yield  increases  may  be  at- 


1. 


3. 


4, 


tained  through  close  spacings  but  major 
modifications  in  farm  practices  will  be; 
required. 
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Table  1.    Treatments  and  variables  in  row  spacing  experiments,  Houma,  La., 
1967-1976. 


Expt. 

Interrow 

Year 

Planting 

Repli- 

Harvest 

no. 

spacing 

planted 

Variety 

rate 

cations 

data 

in.2 

No.  stlks. 
+  10%  lap 

1 

36,42,72 

1967 

CP  61-37, 
CP  48-103 

1.5.2 

5 

PClst^nd1 

2 

36,42,72 

1969 

CP  61-37, 
L    60-25 

2,3 

4 

PC,lst,2nd] 

3 

36J2,DD72-15 

1970 

CP  52-68 

2 

4 

PC,lst,2nd 

1 

DD72-15,72 
WD72-15 

1971 

CP  65-357 

2,4 

4 

PC,lst,2nd 

5 

48,72 

1972 

CP  65-357, 
L    62-96 

2,4 

4 

PC,  1st 

6 

DD84-30.72 

1972 

L    62-96 

2,4 

5 

PC,lst,2nd 

7 

DD84-30, 
DD78-25J2 

1974 

CP  65-357 

2,4 

6 

PC,lst 

8 

12,24,36,72 

1974 

CP  65-357 

1  (2  for 

1 

PC,lst 

DD84-25 

72) 

1  Some1  data   Irom  those  experiments  were  previously  published  (  Mathcrn,  1972;  Matherne, 
1973). 

2  DD  =  double  drill,  DD72-15  is  a  double  drill  spacing  with  72  inches  between  row  centers 
and  15  inches  between  lines  on  the  row. 
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Table  2.     Sugarcane  yields  in  row  spacing  experiments. 


Treatment  and 

Year 

Yield  of  tons 

of  cane  per  acre 

interrow  space 

Plant 

First  stubble 

Second  stubble 

Average 

in. 
CP  61-37 

1969 

361 

50.6 

43.7 

43.7 

46.0 

42 

44.2 

35.9 

40.7 

40.3 

72 

32.5 

28.2 

36.1 

32.3 

LSD  spacing 

3.5 

3.7 

4.9 

4.0 

CP  65-357 

1971 

2  stalks 

DD72-15 

44.1 

34.0 

30.1 

36.1 

WD72-15 

34.7 

33.8 

27.6 

32.0 

72 

35.1 

34.4 

29.1 

32.9 

4  stalks 

DD72-15 

48.1 

35.4 

31.9 

37.8 

WD-15 

42.7 

35.7 

28.8 

35.7 

72 

39.0 

33.9 

29.8 

34.2 

LSD  spacing 

4.8 

NS 

NS 

NS 

LSD  rates 

2.8 

NS 

NS 

3.6 

CP  65-357 

1972 

48 

41.9 

38.1 

— 

40.0 

72 

33.8 

30.6 

— 

32.2 

L  62-96 

1972 

48 

43.4 

35.3 

— 

39.3 

72 

29.8 

23.6 

— 

26.7 

LSD  spacing 

3.4 

3.9 

— 

3.7 

L  62-96 

1972 

2  stalks 

DD84-30 

36.8 

23.1 

23.5 

27.8 

72 

29.0 

20.6 

21.7 

23.8 

4  stalks 

DD84-30 

37.0 

24.9 

24.5 

28.8 

72 

30.4 

22.6 

23.6 

25.5 

LSD  spacing 

2.5 

NS 

NS 

NS 

LSD  rates 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

CP  65-357 

1974 

2  stalks 

- 

DD84-30 

43.7 

44.4 

— 

44.0 

DD78-25 

40.7 

43.5 

— 

42.1 

72 

33.3 

41.3 

— 

37.3 

4  stalks 

DD84-30 

45.9 

48.2 



47.0 

DD78-25 

41.2 

45.5 



43.0 

72 

37.2 

44.5 



40.8 

LSD  spacing 

1974 

4.8 

NS 

5.5 

LSD  rates 

3.6 

2.6 

3.1 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  2.    Sugarcane  yields  in  row  spacing  experiments,  (cont.) 


Treatment  and 
interrow  space 


Year 


Yield  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre 


Plant       First  stubble    Second  stubble        Average 


CP  65-357 

12 
24 
36 
72 
DD84-25 


1974 


71.0 

108.0 

62.3 

102.0 

46.1 

64.0 

35.1 

45.0 

40.3 

51.0 

89.5 
82.2 
55.1 
40.1 

45.7 


1A  single  number   (72)   indicates  distance  between  row  centers  in  inches. 

The  prefix  DD  indicates  double  drill,  WD  indicates  wide  drill. 

In  complex  numbers    (72-15)   the  first  number  is  the  distance  between  row  centers  and 
the  second  is  the  distance  between  lines  of  cane  on  the  row. 


Table  3.    Average  yields  and  percent  increases  over  standard  6  ft  rows  by  close 
row  spacing,  Louisiana,  1967-1976. 


Interrow 
spacing 


Tons  of  cane/acre 
Average        Range 


Increase  percent 
Average         Range 


Number  of 
harvest 


12 

89.5 

71-108 

123 

102-140 

2 

24 

82.2 

62-102 

105 

77-127 

2 

36 

49.6 

44-64 

35 

21-56 

5 

48 

40.0 

35-43 

32 

23-50 

4 

DD72 

36.1 

30-44 

10 

3-26 

3 

DD78 

44.0 

43-44 

18 

8-31 

2 

DD84 

34.4 

23-51 

12 

4-21 

12 

"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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UP  FRONT 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 
disease  and  of  higher  than  normal  tri- 
glyceride levels,  he  noted. 

PHONE  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

A  group  of  housewives  throughout  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  are  promoting 
a  phone  call  campaign  to  President  Car- 
ter to  complain  about  low  sugar  prices. 
This  campaign  has  really  caught  fire  and 
at  times  has  flooded  the  White  House 
switchboard. 

The  League  commends  these  ladies 
for  their  work  and  effort  to  help  raise 
the  sugar  price.  The  more  is  said  about 
sugar,  the  better  chance  we  have  of  be- 
ing heard  —  and  ultimately,  some  posi- 
tive action. 

NATURAL  GAS 

This  is  another  subject  that  Washing- 
■to  has  been  hearing  its  share  of  lately. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
been  flooded  with  letters,  telegrams, 
newspaper  articles,  etc.  opposing  FPC 
Judge  Kimball's  recommendation  to  shut 
off  on  November  1  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply to  many  Louisiana  industries,  includ- 
ing 17  of  our  sugar  mills  served  by  Unit- 
d  Gas  Pipe  Line  Company. 

The  League  would  like  to  thank  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  written 
letters  to  the  F.P.C.,  protesting  the  plan. 
Not  only  did  the  sugar  mills  and  related 
businesses  send  excellent  letters,  but 
many  farmers  and  housewives  did  also. 
Our  elected  officials  from  the  local  level 
to  the  state  level  up  to  the  Washington 
level  have  been  behind  the  fight  all  the 
way. 

Let's  hope  that  by  the  time  the  F.P.C. 
considers  Judge  Kimball's  recommenda- 
tion, our  harvest  will  be  over! 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 
a  strong  domestic  sugar  industry,"  Long 
said. 

Long  cautioned  against  excess  optim- 
ism, however,  and  expressed  doubt  about 
whether  an  agreement  would  affect 
prices  in  the  near  future.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  is  still  disagreement  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  a  price 
corridor.  "Cuba  and  several  other  Latin 


American  states  have  demanded  an  ab- 
solute 'floor'  of  13  cents  a  pound,"  Long 
said,  "while  consuming  nations  seem 
willing  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  world 
price  of  11  cents  and  an  upper  limit  of 
21  cents  a  pound." 

Long  pointed  out  that  transportation 
and  tariff  differentials  would  increase 
the  price  paid  to  domestic  producers  by 
2.5  -  2.75  cents  a  pound,  so  that  a  mini- 
mum world  price  of  11  cents  would  pro- 
duce a  U.S.  price  of  about  13.5  cents  a 
pound. 

"Obviously,"  Long  said,  "so  long  as 
the  world  price  remained  at  the  mini- 
mum, such  an  international  agreement 
would  not  produce  appreciable  divid- 
ends for  American  sugar  farmers." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "since 
the  corridor  between  minimum  and  max- 
imum prices  will  be  fairly  broad  in  any 
event,  there  is  substantial  room  for  prof- 
its in  otherwise  normal  years." 

"In  addition,"  Long  continued,  "a  sta- 
ble world  pricing  system  will  reduce 
substantially  the  risks  of  overproduction, 
and  help  to  insure  domestic  producers 
against  the  risks  of  unfair  competition 
from  abroad." 

Long  said  it  is  "unfair  and  inaccurate" 
to  imply  that  U.S.  sugar  producers  can- 
not compete  on  the  world  market.  "Per- 
haps we  cannot  compete  against  sub- 
sidized products  from  other  countries 
which  are  dumped  on  the  world  market 
at  prices  below  the  costs  of  production," 
he  said,  "but  we  can  compete  in  any 
system  wherein  all  parties  abide  by  the 
same  rules." 

An  international  sugar  agreement  sta- 
bilizing prices  within  a  broad  corridor, 
Long  said,  "is  perhaps  not  the  ideal  solu- 
tion." 

"It  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  Louisiana  cane  farmers,"  Long  said. 
As  examples,  Long  pointed  out  that  such 
an  agreement  "will  not  protect  domestic 
growers  against  inflation,  nor  against 
market  invasion  by  high  fructose  corn 
sweeteners." 

"Nevertheless,"  he  added,  "at  least  for 
the  immediate  future,  such  an  agree- 
ment would  provide  stability,  protecting 
Louisiana  farmers  against  the  prospects 
of  bankruptcy  and  destruction." 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  arid 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mormngglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight. 
Fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  VTMJIO 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        1  ■    WUli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^Qiciffe 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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